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THE COWARD BEHIND 
THE CURTAIN 

CHAPTER I 

DOROTHY SETS OFF WITH HER GUARDIAN 

THE girls were in the convent garden, when 
word came that Dorothy Gilbert was wanted. 
Dorothy was walking with Frances Vernon. Ever 
since she could remember her world had been that 
garden, with its shaded walks and its high walls; 
never before had a visitor come to her. The moment 
she was told that someone desired her presence she 
turned to Frances, exclaiming : 

"It is he!" 

With characteristic impetuosity Frances threw her 
arms about her, remarking as she did so : 

" Just as we were speaking of him ! " 

As if there were anything strange in that. The 
strangeness would have been if he had come when 
they had not been speaking of him ; for, of late, they 
had spoken of little else. Elsie Farquhar, who had 
brought the message, pressed it home. 

"You had better be quick, Dorothy. Sister 
Celestine said you were to hurry." 
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THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

So Dorothy hurried, her tall slender figure held 
very straight, her pretty head a little in the air, in 
her eyes a gleaming light She believed herself to 
be passing from a world she knew into one of which 
she had dreamed. But she was mistaken ; she was 
going into a world of which she had not dreamed. 
Sister Celestine met her at the door. 

" It is Mr Emmett ? " she inquired. 

"Yes," replied the Sister, "it is Mr Emmett" 

Something in her tone; on her face; in her 
glance ; struck quick-witted Dorothy. 

"What is the matter? Why do you look at me 
Hkethat? What is he like ? " 

" Who am I that I should be able to tell you what 
he is like, when I have seen him for scarcely five 
minutes ? " 

The Sister smiled, it seemed to Dorothy, not with 
that brightness which she knew so well. The young 
lady's mental processes were rapid. She divined, 
on the instant, that Sister Celestine was disappointed 
with Mr Emmett As she went with the Sister from 
the garden to the guest-room she wondered why. 
Would she be disappointed also ? — after all her talks 
with Frances? — her communings with herself? She 
had fashioned the unknown Mr Emmett in so many 
shapes that she could not have told which of them 
she expected to see ; certainly it was not the person 
she actually saw. Her knowledge of men had prac- 
tically been restricted to the personages in the story- 
books which found their way into the convent 
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DOROTHY SETS OFF 

precincts. These had to undergo a severe examina- 
tion before being admitted, as one bad character 
was enough to damn them ; and, as the conventual 
standard of masculine morals was peculiar, even if 
the individuals who figured in the tales were not 
drawn from imagination they certainly were not 
taken from life. One requirement all the men in 
the books had to satisfy : they all had to be gentle- 
men, or what the convent censor took to be gentlemen. 
Dorothy Gilbert might have had more or less vague 
doubts, but it never had been brought clearly home 
to her that a man could be anything but a gentleman 
till she entered that guest-room and was introduced 
to Mr Emmett. When she saw him, any illusions 
she may have had upon that point were shattered at 
once and for ever. 

A big, burly man was sitting on the edge of the 
table. One foot rested on the floor, the other dangled 
in the air. He did not move when she entered ; he 
merely looked round at her and stared. His great 
bald head had a narrow fringe of sandy hair which 
was just turning grey. He wore a huge sandy 
moustache, whose hue was more than matched by 
his head and face. A large, angry-looking spot was 
on the left of his big nose, a smaller one was on his 
right cheek near the ear. His eyes were so bloodshot 
that it was not easy to tell what colour they really 
were ; they reminded her of the eyes of a wicked giant 
who had played a prominent, and disreputable, part in 
a fairy tale she had once read. Indeed, the whole man 
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recalled that giant ; she had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that he might, at any moment, set about the — 
to him — agreeable business of devouring her. Sister 
Celestine performed the ceremony of introduction. 
" This, Mr Emmett, is Dorothy Gilbert." 
Still he kept his seat on the edge of the table, and 
his hands in the pockets of the huge overcoat which 
he wore, although the weather was so warm. Only 
he stared at Dorothy a little harder. 

" No ! You don't say ! Well I'm damned ! " 
There was that in his voice, his words, and his 
manner which affected Dorothy almost as if he had 
struck her. Sister Celestine was shocked nearly into 
speechlessness. 

" Sir ! " was all she could say. 
" Beg pardon, I'm sure, forgetting where I was ; I 
suppose you ladies don't do much of that sort of thing 
in here." He addressed himself to Dorothy, with 
what apparently was meant to be jocosity. "So 
you're Bully Gilbert's girl ? I shouldn't have .thought 
it ; it only shows that you never can tell. I don't 
know where you get your looks from — not from him. 

Why, you really are-- Do you know who I am ? " 

" Sister Celestine says you are Mr Emmett" 
"Georgie Emmett, your father's best friend — in 
fact, his only friend, because he was not the kind of 
person who gathers them round. When, some nine 
months ago, he departed this life, he left it owing 
me a hatful 6f money; and I'm damned — beg 
pardon, I'm blessed if he hadn't the cheek and 
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impudence^ by way of wiping off his owings, to 
appoint me your one and only guardian ; as if you 
were a little bit of something which could be turned 
into cash. I'd have come and looked at you before 
if I'd ftnown you were so well worth looking at ; but 
who would have guessed that your father would have 
had a girl with a face like yours. However, here I 
am at last ; and I daresay you won't be sorry to say 
good-bye to this queer old shanty, and to come with 
me to have a peep at what the world looks like out- 
side. I rather think there aren't many men who 
can show you more of it than I can. Anyhow, I've 
come to take you along; so run upstairs and put 
your hat and jacket on, and your things in your box. 
My car's outside, a 60 F.I. A.T. — if there's anything 
on earth can move it's her : but that's no reason why 
she should be kept waiting, so if you can manage 
to do your packing inside ten minutes I'll be 
obliged." 

Sister Celestine and Dorothy looked at each other, 
as if both were at a loss for words ; as, indeed, they 
were. It seemed incredible that Dorothy should be 
expected to quit, at a moment's notice, the place 
which had sheltered her her whole life long ; to go, 
with this uncouth stranger, she knew not where. The 
Sister asked where he proposed so take her; his 
reply could scarcely have been vaguer. " Oh, for a 
bit oi a run round ; just now I'm rather at a loose 
end ; my future movements depend upon circs." 

To the Sister's orderly mind the prospect seemed 
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uncomfortably nebulous ; yet there seemed nothing 
to do but to let the girl go. The man was her 
lawful guardian. In his method of paying the con- 
vent dues the late Mr Gilbert had been erratic 
Quite a considerable sum had been owing when he 
died. During the intervening months that sum had 
become still larger. Taking out a fat pocket-book , 
Mr Emmett paid all demands with bank-notes : in 
that respect nothing could have been more satis- 
factory. The convent, which could ill afford to lose 
the money, had become anxious ; the sight of those 
bank-notes removed a burden from the Sister's mind 
and Dorothy was sent upstairs, to put her hat and 
jacket on, and her things into her box. The process 
was not a lengthy one. She still had the small 
wooden box which she had brought to the convent 
as a tiny child. But her stock of clothes had not 
grown much larger ; those which would not go into 
the box were wrapped in a sheet of brown paper. As, 
theoretically, Frances Vernon assisted in the business 
of packing, she plied Dorothy with questions. The 
answers she received were very short ; gradually 
Frances became conscious that some subtle change 
had taken place in her friend during the last few 
minutes. 

"What is he like?" she demanded; as Dorothy 
had done of Sister Celestine. In her answer Dorothy 
paraphrased the Sister. 

" How can I tell you, when I have been acquainted 
with him only ten minutes?" 
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DOROTHY SETS OFF 

Frances leaped to conclusions as she herself had 
done. 

"I know what that means — it means that he's 
horrid. Is he very horrid?" 

" I didn't say he was horrid." 

" No, but you didn't say he wasn't. You might at 
least tell me what he looks like. Dolly, do ! " 

And Dolly did. She painted Mr Emmett exactly 
as he had appeared to her. She had a pretty knack 
of description ; by the time the portrait was finished 
Miss Vernon was gazing with wide-open eyes. 

" Why," she cried, " he must be perfectly hideous ! " 

" He is not," admitted Dorothy, " what some people 
would call good-looking." 

" Fancy going you don't know where with such a 
man as that ! — you who have always said that in a 
man you must have beauty of mind, and soul, and 
form!" 

Dorothy bent over the frock she was folding. 

"We have been taught that a plain casket may 
contain a priceless jewel." 

She might have been taught it ; yet she doubted 
if Mr Emmett was a casket of that kind. Before 
long she was sure that he was not. Her box, whose 
appearance produced uncomplimentary remarks 
from her guardian, was fastened on the top of the 
car ; presently she had quitted the convent, with all 
her worldly possessions. Mr Emmett was his own 
driver. She sat beside him, on the front seat, while 
the chauffeur sat behind. She would have preferred 
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to have had it the other way round, but it was 
settled for her without her having a voice in the 
matter. A big coat was slipped over her shoulders ; 
she was on the seat ; a rug was wrapped round her 
knees; they were off; before she clearly realised 
what had happened; certainly before she had said 
all the adieux she would have liked to say. It 
was all like some strange dream ; whose strangeness 
was accentuated by the subsequent flight of the 
throbbing monster through the air. 

What was the name of the town at which they 
stayed that first night she never knew. She had 
not curiosity enough to ask; no one volunteered 
the information. After dinner, which was to her a 
wholly unaccustomed feast, at which she ate scarcely 
anything, in spite of Mr Emmett's well-meant gibes 
and jeers, she stole up to bed as soon as she could ; 
to a big bed ; in a big room, in the old inn, there 
she lay, a lonely, forlorn maiden ; thinking, puzzling, 
doubting, wishing, with all her heart, that she was 
back again in the safe shelter of the convent. She 
wished it often during the days and weeks which 
followed. She was a young girl, and, like a young 
girl, all agog to stand on tiptoe, if needs be, and open 
the windows which would enable her to look into the 
house of life. Under normal circumstances, that 
motor cruise might have been to her one long delight ; 
but the circumstances were abnormal ; so that for 
long afterwards a motor car stood for her as a sort of 
synonym for a nightmare. 
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Everything was spoilt by Mr Emmett's presence. 
From the first moment he had impressed her dis- 
agreeably ; that impression grew with each hour that 
she spent in his near neighbourhood. The trouble 
was that it was so hard to get away from him. He 
would have her sit beside him on that front seat ; 
ignoring utterly her reiterated requests to be allowed 
to sit behind. During the first days they motored 
continually; stopping in the daytime only to eat 
and drink — principally, so it seemed to Dorothy, 
where Mr Emmett was concerned, for the latter. 
The quantity he drank amazed and frightened her ; 
always, when night fell, he had drunk too much. 
During the day the liquor he consumed had an un- 
happy effect upon his driving. He was quick enough 
to perceive that he had not inspired the girl with 
sentiments of affection ; and this he resented. But, 
instead of setting himself to get the better of any 
distaste she might have for him, he seemed to take a 
malicious pleasure in paying her out for entertaining 
a feeling of the kind. Discovering that she felt a 
not unnatural girlish timidity in her new position as 
passenger on a motor car, he went out of his way 
to increase instead of lessen it, so that, before long, 
her timidity became actual terror. Nearly always he 
took the car along at what appeared to her to be 
a dangerous speed ; as the day advanced, and the 
drinks multiplied, the speed grew more. At first she 
remonstrated, feebly enough; but he only laughed, 
and pressed the car still faster. Afterwards she sat 
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silent; but she could not prevent her cheeks from 
turning white, or her mouth from shutting tighter. 
When he saw these signs he delighted in taking 
risks which made her heart stand still. One after- 
noon he knocked down a child in a village street on 
the other side of Blois. At first, in her agony, she 
thought it was killed ; but it appeared that only its 
arm was broken. When the people came flocking 
round he gave the parents two thousand francs in 
bank-notes ; one could not but feel that they would 
have been willing to have their own arms broken on 
those terms. He was lavish enough with his money. 
Th^ spent that night in Tours, The next day he 
offered her a wad of notes, and suggested that she 
should go into the town and provide herself with a 
sufficient wardrobe. She had not realised till lately 
how scanty it really was ; continual travelling made 
drains on her resources which she found it hard 
to meet. But he offered her cash in a way which 
jarred on her every nerve ; she would not buy herself 
clothes with money which came from him. When 
she made this clear to him he called her an adjectived 
fool ; and broke into a torrent of language from 
which she fled in terror. 

At Lyons he tried to kiss her ; whereat she burst 
into a frenzy of rage which surprised herself, and 
startled him. It was in the hall of the hotel after 
dinner, just as she was going up to bed ; always, so 
soon as dinner was over, she went straight to her 
room. Billson, the chauffeur, happened to enter at 
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the moment, to get orders for the morrow. Emmett, 
turning, saw him grinning at his discomfiture. 

"By !" he cried, eager to vent his fury 

on someone. "If you don't take care Til kill 
you ! " 

But Billson never flinched ; and he continued to 
grin. He was a shortish, youngish man, with a 
white, clean-shaven face, and black hair, which he 
wore parted in the middle. He seemed to have a 
gift for silence; Dorothy had hardly heard him 
speak a dozen times. She had a feeling that, for 
some cause, his master stood in awe of him. 
Although he went on grinning, Mr Emmett made 
no attempt to carry out his threat — at least, while 
she was flying up the stairs. 

They spent some days at Aix-les-Bains. There 
he made to her his first proposal of marriage; he 
was in his cups at the time. To say that she refused 
him is to say little. When she gained the sanctum 
of her own apartment she was in an agony of shame 
and distress. Her dilemma was not a pleasant one. 
It seemed to her that it was just as impossible to 
remain in this man's company as it was to escape 
from it. She was penniless, friendless. How was 
she to get away from him ? To whom was she to 
turn ? Her ignorance was pitiable. For all she kneW) 
his position as her guardian gave him powers oyer 
her against which it was vain to struggle. If she 
ran away from him, she thought it very probable 
that he could compel her to return ; in which case 
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her last plight would be worse than her first. Be- 
sides, with no money in her pocket, where could she 
run ? Despite her horror of the man, to her, in her 
childlike ignorance, it seemed as if he had gripped 
her to him with bonds of steel. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CURTAIN 

WHEN they landed in England it was to her as 
if she had been for years with Mr Emmett, 
and Billson, and the car; though, in reality, they 
had only been associated for a very few weeks. She 
felt as if, during those interminable weeks, the best 
of her life had gone from her, and already she had 
grown old, before she was eighteen. She had for- 
gotten how to smile ; at night she could not sleep ; 
her head was always aching; her nerves were in 
such a state of tension that she was beginning to 
be afraid of the sound of her own voice ; the world 
had become to her a prison from which there was 
no way out She had not been to England since 
she was a small child ; returning to it was like 
coming a strange country. She would have for- 
gotten her own tongue had not so many of the 
girls in the convent been English. They went up 
to town on the inevitable motor; on the way she 
kept looking about her with eyes which, in spite 
of herself, would grow dim. She had often dreamed 
of the journey she would make, one day, to London ; 
she had never dreamed that it would be like this. 
They put up that night in a huge railway station 
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hotel. On the morrow, for once, they parted com- 
pany with the motor; Mr Emmett took her with 
him to a midland town by rail. Some race meeting 
was on; Dorothy had a hazy notion that her 
guardian had something to do with horses and with 
racing : it was a subject of which she had heard him 
speaking more than once. Some horsey acquaint- 
ances travelled with him in the same compartment ; 
they played bridge all the way, to Dorothy's relief; 
she was glad that they should do anything which 
would keep them from speaking to her. 

Mr Emmett took apartments at the principal hotel. 
There, in the private sitting-room, after a tSte-d-tSte 
dinner, he proposed to her again. He was more 
sober than he sometimes was at that hour ; perhaps, 
on that account, he expressed himself with a clearness 
which she found appalling. In various fashions he 
had asked her again and again to marry him since 
that first time at Aix-les-Bains. She had begun to 
understand that not only was he a man who would 
not take No for an answer, but also that he was not 
likely to stick at anything which would enable him 
to gain an end he had in view. If she had had any 
doubts upon that latter point they were dissipated 
then. He did not so much ask her to be his wife, as 
tell her that she would have to be his wife ; informing 
her, with complete candour, that if she was not an 
utter fool she would grasp that fact without any 
further fuss and nonsense. He added that, when she 
was his wife, he would give her a good time — an Ai 
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time. There wasn't a better-natured fellow going, if 
you rubbed him the right way, nor a more generous 
one — he would give his wife all she wanted, and 
more, if she was only nice to him — that was all he 
wanted her to be — nice to him. He had sacks full 
of money — ask anyone who knew George Emmett 
if he was a poor man. Why, he thought nothing of 
lending anyone twenty or thirty thousand pounds, if 
the security was decent — ^that was all he asked, decent 
security ; and, he went on with a grin, a chance of 
making cent per cent He might tell her, in con- 
fidence, that he had his fingers round the throats of 
more people than anyone had an idea of — all sorts of 
people, some of them the highest in the land. He 
never talked ; even when he was drunk he kept his 
tongue off delicate subjects ; but if he were to talk 
he could mention names, male and female, which 
would make her sit up straight. There was scarcely 
a man or woman who had anything to do with horses 
who did not sometimes find himself, or herself, in a 
tight corner about settling day. Those were the 
times they came to him. The number of services 
he had rendered of that kind — well, they'd fill a book. 
Everybody knew Georgie Emmett was a friend in 
need when a bad settlement had to be faced. He 
winked, and Dorothy shuddered. 

Knocking off the ash from his cigar he filled him- 
self another glass of champagne. If she had only 
had the courage she would have sprung from her 
chair and rushed from the room ; but just then all 
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her courage seemed to have deserted her. This man 
seemed to have for her the fascination which a snake 
is said to have for the victim it proposes to swallow. 
The worst of it was that, despite herself, his influence 
over her seemed to be momentarily increasing, as if 
he were weaving a spell which, as it proceeded, placed 
her more and more at his mercy. 

It was not, he went on, as if her father was any- 
thing, or anyone. He was not one to say a word to 
a child against her father, but she had only to think 
of how he had treated her to know what sort he was. 
What kind of a parent had he been to her? How 
often had he written to her ? How many times had 
he been to see her? What had he ever given her? 
What had he ever done for her ? He dare bet that 
the bills he had paid for her keep in the convent had 
been paid with other people's money. There was no 
disguising the fact that Bully Gilbert was a r^^lar 
rip — and there it was. Not only had she not got a 
penny of her own, but she had no right to the clothes 
she stood up in — and pretty things they were to call 
clothes. Let her say the word, and she should have 
the run of the Rue de la Paix ; then she'd know what 
clothes were. Why, as things stood, there wasn't a 
chambermaid in that hotel who wasn't in a better 
position than she was ever likely to be, if she was 
left to herself. And yet here he was, ready and 
willing to marry her. He'd get a special licence to- 
morrow ; or, if she liked, he'd have the banns put up 
in church — ^any church she chose to name ; though, 
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for his part, he never could see what was the pull in 
going to church to be married. She might take a 
long day's walk without meeting one woman who 
wouldn't snatch at the chance of getting him ; women 
of birth, and with money in their pockets too. What 
he saw in her, hanged if he knew himself; but he did 
see something. The first moment he set eyes on her 
he'd made up his mind he'd marry her — that's why 
he took her away from that adjectived convent — and 
marry her he would. So what was the use of talking ? 
Men and women were curious creatures. The sooner 
she said Yes the more comfortable it would be for 
everyone. So she wasn't to be silly, but was to come 
and kiss him, and sit on his knee, and he'd put a 
prettier ring on her finger than she had ever dreamed 
of seeing there. Here it was — what did she think 
ofit? 

From a small leather case he took a ring which 
was set with diamonds ; holding it out, moving it so 
that as the lights fell on it from different angles the 
stones sparkled and gleamed ; luring her with it as 
an angler tries to lure a fish with the bait which hides 
the hooks. She sat, her slender body pressed against 
the back of her chair, gripping the sides of it with 
both hands, looking at him with staring, hopeless 
eyes. All the strength seemed to have gone from 
her, as if this man had drawn it all out of her, as out 
of a well, and left her dry. His vitality was crushing 
hers ; in the fight to hold her own she was beaten ; 
she knew it, and the knowledge was agony. She felt 
B 17 
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that presently he would only have to hold up his 
finger, and what he bade her do, that she would have 
to do. He continued to twiddle the diamond ring 
between his great fingers; dilating on its various 
beauties ; dwelling on all that it would mean when 
it was in its place upon her hand ; and each moment 
she expected that he would order her to go to him, 
and let him brand her with it as with a stigma which 
might never be effaced. What would happen if such 
an order were given she could not, dared not, think. 
While she still awaited it there came a tapping at 
the door ; a waiter entered. 

" A gentleman, sir, to see you." 

Mr Emmett turned towards him angrily. 

" A gentleman ? What gentleman ? I'm not going 
to see anyone to-night — whoever it is, tell him to 
go to the devil." 

The waiter held out to him an envelope which was 
on a silver tray. 

" Gentleman told me to give you that, sir." 

Tearing the envelope open Mr Emmett read what 
was on a half-sheet of paper which was within ; then 
he crumpled it up, and swore. 

" Confound him ! What's the hurry ? Why won't 
the morning do? Tell him I'm coming down to 
him." 

The waiter went. Mr Emmett looked again at 
Dorothy, still sitting as if she were glued to the back 
of her chair ; replacing the ring in its leather case, he 
made as if to return it to his waistcoat pocket ; then, 
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suddenly changing his mind, he called out : " Come 
here!" She did not move; but clung tighter to 
her seat. He laughed, as if amused by her obvious 
fear of him. " You little idiot ! Of what are you 
afraid ? There'll come a time when you'll not need 
any calling ; and you'll come uninvited, and perhaps 
when I don't want you. I know you women ; you're 
like badly trained dogs. When you're whistled to 
heel you'll not come ; but when you're not whistled 
you keep messing about a man till he feels like giv- 
ing you a dose of prussic acid. Very well, don't 
come J ril cometo you." He went to her, at the 
other end of the table. " Give me your hand ! " He 
took it, her left; she offering no resistance, but 
looking up at him with a great terror in her eyes. 
On the third finger he slipped the ring. "There! — 
that's in token that you're mine ; you're as much my 
property now as if we'd been together to church ; 
and don't you forget it. There's a fool downstairs 
who wants to see me ; and, as he is a fool, he shall ; 
but I'm not going to let him keep me; I shall 
probably be back inside ten minutes, and mind I 
find you here when I do come back. None of your 
games — going to bed, or any of that rot ; if you do 
I'll fetch you down again. There are ^11 sorts of 
things I want to talk to you about, before you think 
of bed ; I want you to show that you can be nice 
to me ; and that you can treat me as a girl ought 
to treat the man who's going to be her husband- 
especially a husband who's going to give her the best 
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time a girl ever did have. So you understand? — 
I'm to find you here when I return." He moved a 
step or two away ; then halted. " I ought to have 
a kiss — a man ought to have a kiss from his girl, 
when he gives her the ring; but that sort of thing 
won't spoil with keeping — there'll be interest to 
collect — ril take a couple when I come back." 

He went. She sat staring at the door through 
which he had passed, his last horrid threat ringing 
in her ears. He would take a couple when he came 
back ; and she was to stay there till he came to take 
them, with that dreadful ring scarring the flesh on 
her finger. She felt sure that it was being scarred ; 
it certainly burned. Yet she did not dare to take it 
off; although he was gone she was still afraid of 
him. A curious paralysis seemed to have attacked 
her limbs. She remained motionless for some 
seconds after he had left her, her hand stretched 
out, staring at his ring. When she moved it was 
with an effort ; when she gained her feet she had to 
hold on to the back of the chair, to aid her to stand. 

What was she to do ? She tried to think ; as she 
had tried so often of late ; her brain, like her muscles, 
played her false; clear thought was beyond her. 
One thing she realised — that she must not be there 
when he came back ; in spite — because — of what he 
had said. Yet how was she to avoid being there ? 
He had told her that if she went to bed he would 
fetch her back again ; and she believed him. Once, 
at a hotel in France, he had made a great clatter at 
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her room door ; and was only prevented by practi- 
cally the entire staff of the establishment from break- 
ing it down. Somehow she felt that that night 
nothing would keep him from having her out of her 
room again, if she disobeyed his command, and fled 
to it. But, if she did not, what was she to do, where 
was she to go, so that she might not be there when 
he came back? Again and again, in France, had 
she meditated flight; only the conviction that the 
result would be fiasco had restrained her. Was 
she more likely to succeed, here, in England ? Even 
through her mental haze a feeling was borne in 
upon her that in that direction lay her only hope. If 
she could only put a descent distance between her- 
self and him she might escape him altogether. The 
point was, could she? An idea occurred to her — 
the railway. The first time in her life, so far as she 
remembered, she had, that day, been in a train. She 
had, of course, read about trains ; she had even seen 
them ; the probability was that she had been brought 
in one to the convent. But, in those days, she was 
a toddling child ; she had certainly not been in one 
since. Mr Emmett had brought her in one from 
London. Then why should she not go alone in one, 
if not back to London, then at least to some place, a 
long way off, where she would be beyond his reach. 

No sooner had the notion occurred to her than 
she started to put it into practice ; and was already 
moving towards the door when a second reflection 
held her back. Mr Emmett had bought a ticket, 
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with money. She was not so ignorant as not to be 
aware that railways were not public highways ; that 
one could not travel in a train without a ticket; 
which had to be paid for, in advance with cash. 
She had seen Mr Emmett pay for two tickets — one 
for her, and one for himself They would not let 
her get into a train without a ticket ; how was she 
to pay for it ? She was confronted, as before, in the 
midst of her wild desire to flee, by her eternal lack 
of pence — ^that insuperable barrier. She had had 
no regular pocket-money at the convent like the 
other girls; their parents either sent them cash 
direct, or made arrangements with the Sisters. Oc- 
casionally, on saints' days, she was given a sou to 
put into the box ; but, as a rule, she was without 
even that humble coin. Never having known what 
it was to have money she did not miss it ; there were 
no temptations to spend ; her modest wants were 
supplied. It was only when she set out through 
the world with her guardian that it began to dawn 
upon her what an important part money played in 
the affairs of men, and women. She had no idea how 
much cash would be required to purchase a ticket ; 
she took it for granted that the more she paid the 
farther the ticket would take her ; the mischief was 
that she had no money at all — not even a paltry 
sou. 

How was she to get money ? From where ? She 
looked about her. Dessert was still upon the table ; 
there were knives and forks; other articles which 
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were possibly of silver ; but they were not coin of 
the realm ; though she had a vague idea that they 
might be turned into it. How the transformation 
might be effected was a problem which was beyond 
her altogether. She had sense enough to know that 
it would be no use proffering a handful of silver 
ware in exchange for a ticket. 

In that moment of her desperation, if she had 
only known where money was to be had, she would 
have made free with it, if the thing were possible, 
even without the owner's sanction, oblivious of any 
consequences which her action might entail ; being 
persuaded that no worse fate could befall her than 
that that man should find her still in the room when 
he came back. Spurred by this conviction she was 
about to rush forth and seek for money, she knew 
not where nor how; already her fingers were near 
the handle, when she heard footsteps approaching 
on the other side. He was coming back. In the 
frenzy of her terror it was all she could do to keep 
herself from screaming. She glanced behind her, 
as a mouse might do which is caught in a trap, and 
knows that its doom is approaching. There was a 
recessed window on one side of the room. She had 
watched the waiter draw the heavy curtains across 
the recess as he lit the lights. She went flying 
towards it ; gained it ; had just slipped behind the 
curtain as the door of the room was opened. 
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THE COWARD 

THE curtains were so thick, and were drawn so 
close, that in the recess it was nearly pitch 
dark. Only in one place did the lights of the room 
shine through. That was where the stuff had worn 
so thin that only a few threads remained. But for 
some seconds Dorothy was unconscious both of the 
darkness and the light ; she was conscious of nothing. 
She scarcely dared to breathe ; she did not dare to 
move ; though she trembled so that she had to lean 
against the side of the recess to keep herself from 
collapsing in a heap upon the floor. Each moment 
she expected that the curtains would be drawn aside 
and her hiding-place discovered. She felt sure that 
Mr Emmett's sharp eyes must have seen them moving 
as he entered the room. As the moments passed 
and the curtains remained untout:hed, she began to 
wonder. Was he playing with her? Knowing well 
where she was, had he seated himself at the table ; 
proposing to sit there drinking, till she was tired of 
pretending to hide, or till it pleased him to drag her 
out? She was sufficiently acquainted with his dis- 
position to be aware that that kind of sport amused 
him. If he thought that she was shivering behind 
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those curtains, he would let her go on shivering, ever 
more and more, until it suited him to play some 
sudden trick which might cause her to tumble in a 
nerveless heap on the floor. If he could succeed in 
bringing her to that pitch, his sense of humour would 
be tickled ; he would enjoy the joke. 

Thinking that might be the meaning of his 
non-interference she had half made up her mind 
to reveal herself, and so spoil his sport, when, on a 
sudden, she became conscious that a voice was speak- 
ing — a strange voice, which was not Mr Emmett's. 
Then Mr Emmett spoke. Then the voice again. 
What did it mean ? She listened. It is a sufficient 
commentary upon her mental and physical condition 
to state that until that instant she had heard nothing. 
Yet, so soon as she began to listen, it became obvious 
that the speakers must have been talking together 
for, at anyrate, some little time ; and that in tones 
which, to say the least, were audible. 

Dorothy presumed that, after all, Mr Emmett had 
not noticed the quivering curtains, and had taken 
her disappearance for granted. If he had made a 
remark on it, it had been a passing one; clearly 
she was not the subject of the conversation which 
he was carrying on with the stranger. What they 
were talking about she did not know, but it became 
each second plainer that it was a matter on which 
they were both of them very much in earnest. If 
they were not actually quarrelling they were very 
near to it. The language which was being used on 
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both sides was warm ; the stranger was addressing 
Mr Emmett in terms which were the reverse of com- 
plimentary, and which Mr Emmett was vigorously 
resenting. His resentment seemed to add flame to 
the stranger's anger. 

All at once there came something into his tone 
which struck the unseen listener's ear. She had 
become conscious of the ray of light which pene- 
trated her hiding-place. Moving gingerly, so as 
to avoid coming into contact with the hangings, 
she approached her face to the worn place in the 
curtains. It was worn so bare that the few threads 
which remained formed scarcely any obstruction to 
the view ; she could see through quite easily. The 
scene on the other side was clearly revealed ; she 
saw the two actors in it as well as if the curtain 
had not been there. The stranger was a young man, 
possibly a year or two on the shady side of forty. 
He was tall, and held himself straighter than some 
tall men are apt to do. His chest was broad ; he 
held his shoulders well back ; about the whole man 
there was a suggestion of strength. His head was 
square, and was poised easily ifpon a rounded throat. 
He had an odd, clever-looking face, a fine, open 
brow. His eyes, which were rather small, were wide 
apart. His mouth was large, but his lips were thin, 
and shut so closely that when, in silence, he looked 
at Mr Emmett, only a slender red line was visible 
to show that a mouth was there. His black hair, 
parted on one side, was a little in disorder, some of 
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it straggled over his forehead. Disorder, indeed, 
was the dominant note of the man. As she watched 
him the girl had a feeling that he was too much 
moved by some inward excitement to be over- 
particular about the small niceties of his attire. His 
tie was a little crooked ; his jacket had a lopsided 
air. 

Ordinarily the expression of his queer-looking 
face was probably a pleasant one; there was that 
about it which hinted that, in a general way, the 
man's outlook on to life was that of a humorist. 
But there was little pleasant about it then, or 
humorous either. It was not likely that his com- 
plexion ever was his strongest feature — at that 
moment it had a peculiar pallor which was singularly 
unattractive. Like many dark men, evidently nature 
had meant him to have a strong beard. His cheeks 
and chin and upper lip were shaven, but apparently 
that day they had not known the razor. In con- 
sequence they were of a bluish tint, which was in 
ghastly harmony with the almost unnatural colour 
of his skin. The appearance of the man fascinated 
the girl who was peeping at him from behind the 
curtain, as if he realised some picture which, in some 
occult fashion, had unwittingly been present in her 
mind, of a man in a rage. His pose ; his attitude ; 
his disordered attire ; something which looked out of 
his eyes ; the obvious mental agitation which caused 
his countenance to wear that singular hue ; the gleam 
of scarlet which was all that marked his tightly 
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closed mouth ; the ominous fashion in which, while 
standing petfectly still, he never took his glance 
from off the man in front of him — although she 
might not have been able to put the thing into 
words, everything about him spoke to the sensitive 
imagination of the girl of one who, for a very little, 
would throw everything aside in the fullness of his 
desire to gratify the lust of his rage. 

The man in front of him was angry too ; but with 
him anger took a different form : his was rather bad 
temper than genuine passion. It had about it a 
suggestion of bluster, of effort ; as if he would have 
liked to be more angry than he actually was. Be- 
yond doubt he was sufiiciently annoyed with the 
stranger ; so annoyed that he was quite willing to 
do him a mischief; to knock him down, for instance ; 
even to throw him from the room. Yet, disposed 
as he evidently was to be as disagreeable as he 
could be, his rage altogether lacked that quality of 
intensity, of white heat, which marked the other; 
the something which caused the girl, when she 
appreciated, though only vaguely, the scene which 
was being enacted before her, to feel that it would 
be well that, at the earliest possible moment, she 
should make her presence known, for Mr Emmett's 
protection. 

There, in those last four words, was the barrier 
which held her back. Had it been borne in upon 
her, in even the faintest degree, that, for the stranger's 
sake, it would be well that she should step out from 
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behind that screen, she might have done it on the 
instant. But for Mr Emmett — no! In some odd 
way the stranger's rage communicated itself to her. 
The terror with which her guardian had imbued her 
began to change into resentment. As she observed 
the stranger his fury fired hers. As surely as she 
believed herself to have a just cause for anger, so 
surely was she persuaded of the justice of the stranger's 
anger also. She was convinced that Emmett was 
in the wrong. That she arrived at this conclusion 
from very inadequate premises was nothing; from 
what she had seen of Mr Emmett she was prepared 
to assert, offhand, without knowing anything of the 
facts, that in nine disputes out of ten he was in the 
wrong — that this was one of those nine she did not 
for an instant doubt. 

What they were talking about she did not under- 
stand. When she began really to listen there was 
nothing in their conversation to give her a definite 
clue; they had reached that stage when, like two 
dogs, they were disposed to do little but bark at each 
other. The stranger informed Mr Emmett, after a 
brief pause, as if for reflection, that he was a thief. 
Mr Emmett paused, in his turn ; then assailed the 
stranger with a flood of vituperation whiqh was char- 
. acteristic of the man — there was such a redundance 
of oflensive suggestions. Dorothy felt as if each one 
of them had been aimed at her ; with each her choler 
rose ; just, as she was sure, the stranger's rose also. 
An uncanny desire came to the tips of her fingers to 
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grip the speaker by the throat and choke an apology 
out of him. She would have liked to see the stranger 
do it ; with all her might she longed to inspire him 
with her feeling. Presently she realised that he had 
it on his own account, without any urging from her. 
When Emmett had finished he remained still, motion- 
less ; never once removing his eyes from the other's 
inflamed features. Then he said, more quietly than 
he had spoken before — there was something in his 
lowered tone which pleased the girl behind the 
curtain — 

" Would you mind repeating those observations ?-^ 
or, if that is not convenient, the substance of them ? " 

Dorothy heard the threat which the words con- 
veyed more clearly than if he had yelled it out. It 
is possible, since he was not dull-witted, that Mr 
Emmett heard it too. If such was the case then it 
- seemed that, at least, he was no coward ; for, with 
complete sincerity, he treated the other with con- 
tempt which was even more galling than his words. 
Thrusting his hands into his trouser pockets ; hold- 
ing his great head a little on one side ; looking at the 
other as if he were something altogether beneath his 
notice ; laughing that brutal laugh of his, which had 
hurt the girl more than speech could do ; he began 
at him again. He poured forth on him a stream of 
abusive epithets, with a lavish copiousness which 
showed how truly great was the wealth of his re- 
sources ; he surpassed himself. There was not a vice 
whidi he did not attribute both to him and to his 
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progenitors ; if the tenth of what he said was true 
then this man was a wretch indeed. When he had 
finished, at least for the moment, he laughed — a 
second time. The laugh did what his insults had 
failed to do — it moved the other to action. He 
remained quiescent before the opprobrious torrent; 
but that laughter surpassed the limit of his endur- 
ance. Still with his eyes fixed on the other's face 
he reached out towards the cjiampagne bottle which 
stood beside him on the table. Mr Emmett, perceiv- 
ing his intention, made haste to intercept it. He too 
moved towards the table. 

" No, you don't ! " he cried. But already the other's 

fingers were round the bottle's neck. " By , you'll 

be sorry if you try that, you ! " 

While he still was vomiting adjectives the bottle 
swung into the air; Dorothy saw that as it was 
turned upside down some of its contents went down 
the stranger's sleeve. Mr Emmett tried to stop it, 
and did, with his head. As he endeavoured to grab 
the other's arm, the stranger, swerving, brought the 
heavy bottle down upon his unprotected head with 
murderous force. The head and the bottle were 
smashed together ; even then Dorothy was struck by 
the difference there was between the two sounds, the 
breaking of the bottle, and the breaking of the head. 
Mr Emmett and the bottle vanished together, with 
something of the effect of a conjuring trick. Mr 
Emmett disappeared behind the table ; all that was 
left of the bottle was an inch or two of splintered 
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glass, which the stranger still gripped. The result 
appeared to surprise him. He looked down at the 
floor on the side of the table which was hidden from 
Dorothy, and continued to look, as if he saw some- 
thing there which was beyond his comprehension. 
Then he looked at the splinter of glass, which was 
all that was left of the bottle ; approaching it to his 
face, as if to enable him to see it better. As he 
looked at it he smiled ; and he said, as if he were 
speaking to himself, though his words were distinctly 
audible to Dorothy : 

"My word! if it hadn't smashed!" His glance 
returned to the floor. He spoke again. " Emmett ! " 
None replied. Something in the silence seemed to 
tickle him, because he both smiled and spoke again. 
" It seems it held out long enough." He observed 
the broken splinter with what appeared to be amused 
curiosity. After seeming to hesitate what to do with 
it he placed it carefully on the table, splintered end 
upwards. Then again he spoke. " Emmett ! " When 
there was still no answer he bent over what he saw 
lying on the floor. Presently he kneeled. Dorothy 
could not see what he was doing with his hands ; she 
did not need to see ; she knew. When he rose it was 
with difficulty; his arms were about Mr Emmett; 
he raised him with them. As Mr Emmett did 
nothing to raise himself, since he was such a heavy 
man, the stranger had not an easy task. When he 
had regained his own feet he was holding his burden 
closer to him than could have been quite convenient. 
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It was with curious sensations that the unseen wit- 
ness observed how h'mp her guardian was ; his head 
waggled with the stranger's every movement, as if the 
muscles of the neck refused to hold it up. Staggering 
forward, the stranger deposited Mr Emmett on the 
chair 6n which he had been seated at dinner. The 
effect was singular. It was an old wooden arm-chair, 
with a capacious seat, and a high back. Mr Emmett 
could not be induced to sit up straight The stranger 
made one or two well-meaning efforts ; but the results 
were not so satisfactory as his labours deserved. Mr 
Emmett would persist in assuming a lop-sided atti- 
tude : his chin on his chest, his body in a variety of 
curves, his arms hanging anyhow. Realising that it 
was futile to try to induce him to take up a more 
dignified position, apparently the stranger decided 
to let him stop as he was. He drew back a little, as 
if the better to observe the effect. The spectacle he 
offered seemed to move him to reflection, and reflec- 
tion to speech. He said, out loud : " If ever there was 

a scoundrel " and then stopped, leaving the 

sentence unfinished ; possibly recalling the old school 
tag, which recommends us to say objectionable things 
of our friends only while they are living. A cloth 
cap, a cane, and a pair of gloves were lying on a side 
table. Turning away, taking up these three articles, 
the stranger moved briskly towards the door, and 
out of the room, never once looking back at what 
was on the chair. 
And Dorothy was left alone with her guardian, 
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THE MAN IN THE CHAIR 

IT was only then that the full meaning of what 
had taken place began to dawn upon Dorothy. 
It was only when the door had been opened and 
shut, and the stranger was gone, that she commenced 
to realise what kind of a drama this was which had 
been enacted before her eyes; that it was not a 
comedy, but a tragedy; in which the most tragic 
part was probably still to come. It was odd how 
silent it was when the stranger had gone. Uncon- 
sciously she had found comfort in his neighbourhood, 
his presence. When that was withdrawn, only the 
unspeakable remained. 

Not the least terrible part of it was that, so soon 
as it became clear to her that she really was alone, 
she could not take her eyes off the figure in the 
chair. She would have given more than she had 
ever had if Mr Emmett would only have moved ; 
if only he would make some effort to alter what must 
be a position of such obvious discomfort Though 
she had come to regard him almost as if he were the 
bad ogre of some fairy tale, at that moment she 
would rather he should do anything than keep so 
still ; she was more afraid of him dead than alive ; 
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especially as each instant the feeling oppressed her 
more and more that he was dead because of her. 
Actually — practically — it was she who had killed 
him. If she had only made her presence known; 
if she had only moved ; if she had only uttered a 
sound — the thing would not have been done which 
had been done; of that she was assured. That, 
morally, she was an accomplice in this man's killing, 
she knew, if no one else did. From the moment in 
which she had discovered the stranger in the room, 
and had begun to watch, and to listen, she had seen 
the coming event casting its shadow before ; she 
knew that now, as she had known it then. Some 
instinct had told her that the fury which possessed 
the stranger was of the sort which, to use a phrase, 
makes a man " see red " ; that because of him Mr 
Emmett was in danger — although Mr Emmett 
himself had not suspected it, she knew. She had 
seen it in the stranger's face, in his manner; she 
had felt it in the air. 

Not only had she had, in a sense, the prophetic 
vision, she had rejoiced to have it She herself 
had had such a loathing for the man, had stood 
in such terror of him, that when that queer instinct 
began to tell her that it was quite within the range 
of possibility that the stranger might act as execu- 
tioner the blood began to run pleasurably faster 
through her veins. Expectation became desire ; 
she waited eagerly for him to strike the blow ; know- 
ing, before it came, that it was coming. Was that 
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not to be his accomplice ? Her hope had been that 
he would do what she felt he was about to do; 
although she might have stayed him with the 
movement of a finger she had given no sign. It 
was useless for her to tell herself that she had not 
expected that he would actually kill him: perhaps 
the stranger himself had not meant actually to kill 
him. She had foreseen that he would probably 
assail him with violence; and had been willing 
that he should use what violence he chose. A little 
more — a little less — what did it matter? Only in 
the event of the stranger getting the worst of it 
would she have interposed ; she would not have cared 
how much worsted Mr Emmett might have been. 
The proof that he had been worsted was there before 
her, in the chair. The result being, so far as she 
herself was concerned, that, as has been said, she 
was more afraid of him dead than alive. 

How long, after she was left alone with her 
guardian, she remained motionless behind that 
curtain, she never knew. Before, while the drama 
was being acted, she would not have revealed herself 
on any account, lest she should balk the principal 
player ; now her capacity to do so seemed to have 
left her. It was so still in the room that she dared 
not disturb the silence. She kept her eyes fastened 
to that bare place, looking at what she could not 
help but look ; motionless, scarcely breathing ; as if 
some form of paralysis had riveted her in that one 
position. But, by degrees, in spite of the horror 
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whichr held her, there did come to her some dim 
appreciation of the fact that she could not stay there 
all night ; for ever. She would have to leave her 
hiding-place some time, and show herself to the 
figure in the chair. The necessity was a terrible 
one; but it was a necessity; therefore, the sooner 
she came out from behind that curtain the sooner 
the ordeal would be over; only let her be sure 
to go as softly as she could ; so that, making no 
noise, none might hear her. With this idea of 
moving quietly she lifted her hand to part the 
curtains, and had just insinuated her fingers be- 
tween them when the door was opened, and her 
hand fell back. 

Her first impression was, as she saw the door 
swinging back upon its hinges, that it was probably 
the stranger, who had come back to do she knew not 
what. But the person who actually entered was the 
waiter. His appearance made her conscious of a 
sense of shock ; she began to shiver all over ; though 
the strange thing was, not that he should come in 
when he did, but that he should not have come 
before. 

This was not one of your foreign waiters ; plainly 
he was English to the core — an elderly man, with 
grey hair, slight side-whiskers, a stoop, and that air 
of deprecation which comes to some waiters, pos- 
sibly because they spend so much of their time in 
considering the wishes of others without reference 
to their own. A decorous person ; possibly one of 
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the institutions of the house. His professional attire 
was in better condition than it is apt to be ; there 
was a suggestion about him of unusual cleanliness, 
even his hands seemed decently kept; the napkin 
which he carried over his arm was spotless. Ap- 
parently he had taken it for granted that, since the 
meal must have been long since over, the diners had 
departed, and that therefore it was not necessary 
to knock. He paused at the door for a moment 
to look about him. Mr Emmett was hidden by 
the broad high back of the chair on which he was 
sitting. After his momentary hesitation, seeing no 
one, the waiter moved forward with the peculiar 
gait which comes to waiters after performing, for 
many years, balancing feats with plates and dishes. 
He had not only reached the table, he had begun 
to gather together the dessert plates, before he saw 
Mr Emmett — in his surprise he nearly dropped a 
plate. 
**I beg your pardon, sir, for not noticing you 

before, but I'd no idea " He stopped short, as 

if struck by the singularity of the gentleman's 

attitude. " I hope, sir, that nothing's happened '* 

Again he stopped, perceiving that something indeed 
had happened. His bearing changed, his voice 

dropped. " I do believe " Leaving his sentences 

unfinished appeared, with him, to amount to a habit ; 
he stopped again. Raising his left hand, with his 
fingers he rubbed his bristly chin, delivering himself 
of a complete sentence at last : " Well, I never did ! " 
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To an outsider the words might not have conveyed 
much meaning; they seemed to convey enough 
meaning to him. Then came the half of a query. 
" Whatever is " 

He got no further; seeming to be in a state of 
such perturbation that, for the time, he had lost his 
wits. He stood staring at the man in the chair as 
an anxious rabbit might look at a fox which it is 
not sure is dead. Suddenly he seemed to mrake up 
his mind what was the best thing for him to do. He 
went hustling towards the door ; when he reached it 
he checked himself as if seized with an idea. What 
the idea was was made plain when he took the key 
out of the lock, opened the door, and, as Dorothy 
could hear, locked it again on the outside. And 
again she was left alone with her guardian. 

This time her sensations were worse than before : 
she was being punished for her share in what had 
been done. She became aWake to the fact that with 
that door locked — and egress, therefore, rendered 
impossible — her position had become a most un- 
pleasant one. No doubt the waiter, declining, wisely 
enough, to accept more responsibility than he could 
help, had gone to tell the news to someone. Soon 
that someone would come back with the waiter; 
the news would be passed on, sooner or later, to the 
police. The girl had, of course, no actual knowledge 
of the procedure in such cases ; she knew more about 
French methods than English, but she had sufficient 
intelligence to be aware that, ultimately, the police 
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would appear upon the scene. If she was unable 
to escape before they came, as, if each time someone 
went out of the room, the door was locked, would be 
the case — ^and the police found her there behind the 
curtain — ^what would happen to her then? What 
conclusions would they draw ? 

The terror of such a prospect moved her to action — 
or, at least, to attempted action. Was there no other 
way of getting out of the room except by the door ? 
She turned to the window which was behind her. 
Drawing aside the blind she found that it was set 
with smair panes of coloured glass. She was quick- 
witted enough to guess that that was probably 
because it looked out upon a stable or a yard, or 
something equally agreeable ; and therefore a good 
view was a thing not to be desired. If that were the 
case then to attempt to escape that way would be 
to court discovery. Besides, she remembered that 
the room was on the first floor, that the approach 
from the hall was up a flight of several stairs ; what- 
ever might be on the other side of that window, it 
was not likely that it would be easy to reach the 
ground. Was there no other way out of the room ? 
She thrust the curtains aside to look — and heard the 
key being put into the lock of the door. 

She was back again behind the curtain when the 
door reopened, and the waiter reappeared, with, 
at his heels, somebody who was evidently a per- 
sonage. A short, cobby man, middle-aged, wearing 
a gloire de Dijon rose in the buttonhole of his frock- 
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coat, about him a general air of being well groomed. 
The waiter moved quickly towards the table, the 
other following close behind him. When they 
reached the chair the waiter said nothing ; it was 
unnecessary ; the other saw. What he saw seemed 
to impress him with a sense of having been sub- 
jected to a personal affront. He asked pettishly : 

"What's the meaning of this?" Receiving no 
answer — the waiter was again stroking his bristly 
chin with the fingers of his left hand, with about 
him still that suggestion of the anxious rabbit — 
he addressed himself to the figure in the chair. 
"Mr Emmett! Sir!" No notice being taken he 
repeated his former futile inquiry : " What the deuce 
does this mean ? " Then he added, as if the notion 
had all at once occurred to him : " He's dead ! " 

" Fm afraid he is, sir." 

The personage went on from discovery to dis- 
covery. 

"He couldn't have done it himself — look at his 
head — he couldn't have smashed it like that — some- 
one must have done it for him." 

" Looks as if that were the case, sir." 

" Then who can have done it ? — in my hotel ; with 
the house full of people ; in a private sitting-room ; 
seated at his own dinner-table ! What have you been 
doing?" 

"Several things; there have been a great many 
things, sir, to do, with the house so busy. I've seen 
and heard nothing of what was taking place in this 
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room since I came to say there was a gentleman 
wished to see him." 

" A gentleman ? What gentleman ? " 

" That I couldn't say, sir. A message and a note 
were brought to me ; which I brought in to Mr Em- 
mett ; and he went out to see the gentleman." 

"Went out, did he? He didn't bring the gentle- 
man in here ? " 

" Not so far as I am aware, sir. They ought to be 
able to tell you better about that downstairs." 

The personage was looking about him. 

" What's all this broken glass ? — and what's that ? " 

He was pointing to the splintered neck of the bottle 
which the stranger had left on the table. 

" Seems, sir, as if a bottle had been broken." 
• "A champagne bottle — perhaps " The per- 
sonage looked at the waiter; the waiter looked at 
him. Possibly it was because of what each saw in 
the other's eyes that the speaker left his sentence un- 
finished. He broke into petulant anger. " Nice thing 
this is to happen in my house right at the begin- 
ning of the race week, about the only time in the year 
when one does have a chance of making a little 
money — goodness only knows what mischief it may 
do me when it gets known. Who's that at the door? 
Shut it at once ! You can't come in here ! " 

It seemed that someone could come in, because 
someone did — a woman. She was what is some- 
times described as a fine woman, still in the prime 
of life ; big and well covered, she would probably 
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have turned the scale at sixteen stone. She wore 
a black silk dress, which had a generous train ; her 
ample bust glittered with chains and gewgaws. 
Unmistakably this was the hostess, the personage's 
wife. She stood in the doorway. 

" What* s the matter ? " she asked. 

*^ First of all, Mrs Elsey, be so good as to shut that 
door. Then, when you've done that, if you'll take 
the trouble to walk as far as this, you will see what is 
the matter for yourself." 

Shutting the door, she walked to the table — and 
saw. 

"Why, whatever! Good gracious! Who's done 
it?" 

" Seems as if someone had — by the looks of him." 

" Bob I — ^what a sight he is I Goodness knows he 
never was much in the way of looks, but who'd have 
thought he ever could have looked like that ? Don't 
you know who did it ? " 

" I'd make it hot for him if I did — doing a thing 
like this in my house, in my busiest season ! " 

" There's plenty who might have done it — plenty. 
No one ever had much love for him — and small 
blame to them. Why I only heard, with my own 
ears, a man say to him this afternoon: 'By God, 
Emmett, for two pins, I'd have your life ' — sounded 
as if he meant it too." 

" Perhaps someone gave him the two pins." 

This was the waiter. Whether the remark was 
meant to be humorous, or merely a suggestion, was 
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not clear. No one heeded him« The personage went 
on: 

** What man was that ? Be careful what you say, 
Mrs Elsey." 

" No need for you to tell me to be careful ; I can be 
that without your telling me — as careful as anyone. 
What I say I heard I did hear — I'm ready to swear 
to it anywhere, though who the man was I don't 
know ; he was a stranger to me — but I should know 
him again among a hundred. He was a smallish 
man, with a sharp, clean-shaven face, and a brown 
suit, and a white billycock, which he wore a little 
on one side — ^he'd something to do with horses, of 
that I'm sure. But he's not the only one who had 
a grudge against George Emmett Who, who had 
anything to do with him, hadn't ? Why, if it comes 
to that, we'd no cause to love him." 

" Now, Mrs Elsey, none of that sort of talk, if you 
please; that's a sort of talk I won't have. It doesn't 
follow that because a man has a grudge against 
another man he wants to kill him." 

" Doesn't it ? It depends on the man. But what- 
ever did he do it with ? I never saw such a sight as 
he has made of him I " 

" Seems as if he did it with a bottle — a champagne 
bottle." 

" He must have hit him a crack, to make a sight 
of him like that — why, his head's all smashed to 
pulp." 

^^You can hit a man a crack with a champagne 
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bottle, if you mean business, and know how to. 
But this sort of thing won't do — the first thing we've 
got to do is to send for the doctor and the police ; 
and, till they've been, nothing's to be touched; let 
them find things just as we did, then thl/11 be able 
to draw their own conclusions, and blame no one. 
So out you go, Mrs Elsey, and you too, Timmins, and 
I'll lock the door, and keep it locked, and, Timmins, 
you hang about and see that no one comes near; 
and, if you want to keep your place, mind you don't 
say so much as a syllable to anyone about what's in 
here, till I give you leave." 

It was not such an easy business as, possibly, 
the personage would have wished, to induce his wife 
to leave the room: she evinced an uncomfortable 
curiosity in the details of the scene of which the man 
in the chair was such a gruesome centre; had she 
been left alone, she might have pushed her curiosity 
beyond desirable limits. As it was, her husband had 
to put his arm through hers, and positively lead her 
from the room, she remonstrating as she went So 
soon as she was out the door was slammed, and the 
key turned on the other side. And once more, for 
the third time, Dorothy Gilbert was left alone with 
her guardian, from whom there seemed to be as little 
chance as ever of escaping. It was by some ironical 
stroke of fate that he appeared to guard her better 
dead than living. 
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CHAPTER V 

DOROTHY IS LEFT ALONE WITH HER GUARDIAN 
FOR THE NIGHT 

WITH the passing minutes the girPs plight took a 
different shape. When she had first rushed 
behind that curtain it had been with a childish 
desire to hide; to avoid the man who had threat- 
ened her with kisses ; and perhaps worse — for her 
maiden soul had warned her that he was one who, 
if opportunity offered, would not stop at a little. In 
sheer childish terror she had fled to the first refuge 
she could think of; as if it were a refuge ; as if, after 
an instant's search, he was not sure to discover her 
hiding-place, and have her out The advent of the 
stranger if, in a way, it had saved her, had also com- 
plicated the situation ; it was not, then, so much dis- 
covery she had to fear, as something it was not good 
to think of. Indeed, the situation was reversed ; 
because, had she then taken the initiative and dis- 
covered herself, not only would she have been saved ; 
but also Mr Emmett, and the stranger. Too late 
she was beginning to realise that all three were 
destroyed : the two living, and the one dead. 
Practically, in killing Mr Emmett, the stranger had 
killed himself, and her. It might turn out that he 
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had done it actually. And in his action she was 
aware that she had been an aider and abettor. So 
in remaining hidden she had thrown away her own 
salvation. 

The position now, however, wore a different 
aspect. Her mental faculties were more on the 
alert than they had been ; as it seemed to her, they 
kept coming and going ; so that now she saw clearly, 
and now not at all. So far as they enabled her 
to judge, now, again, her only hope of immunity 
rested on her continuing .undiscovered. If they 
found her all sorts of dreadful consequences would 
immediately result. For one thing they would quite 
probably accuse her of having had at least a hand 
in her guardian's death, if she were not the actual 
assassin ; not unnaturally taking it for granted that 
her persistent concealment could only have a criminal 
meaning. She could only disprove the charge, if 
it could be disproved, by shifting the onus of guilt 
on to the vanished stranger's shoulders. Already — 
though, as yet, the thing might not be acknowledged 
to herself — in her heart she had arrived at a final 
resolution that under no conceivable circumstances 
would she bear witness against him. Happen what 
might ; where, in this matter, he was concerned she 
would be dumb. Although she had not formulated 
it in so many words, she felt that, in what had been 
done, they had been partners, even friends; that, 
though unwittingly, it had been done for her. There- 
fore, if to prove her innocence, it should become 
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necessary to prove his guilt, her doom was sealed. 
In that case, so soon as they drew aside the curtain, 
and found her behind it, her fate was sealed. 

It amazed her to think that she had not been 
discovered already. She herself was so conscious of 
her imminent proximity to what had taken place ; 
was so well aware of how slender a protection tiiat 
screen of hanging drapery really was; that it be- 
wildered her that she should have played, with 
complete impunity, for so long the part of a spy — 
and more. But the continuance of such impunity 
could not be counted on. When the police came — 
and, possibly, they were already on the threshold — 
the room would be searched for evidence. Then, in a 
moment, her hiding-place would be revealed. She 
could not wait for that ; she must get away out of 
the room, before they came. But how? — ^since the 
door was locked. 

Parting the curtains, she stepped out from between 
them, looking about her eagerly for a key to the 
riddle. The wildest notions came into her head. 
There was a sideboard at one end of the room, with 
a cupboard beneath. It might not occur to them to 
look inside that cupboard ; might there not be room 
in it for her ? A moment's consideration made her 
doubt it. She might be able to squeeze herself into 
a small space ; but, compress herself as she might, 
she doubted if there would be room for her inside 
that cupboard ; even if it was empty, which was by 
no means sure. Then there was the fireplace ; but, 
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though it was old-fashioned, it was not a large one ; 
she was pretty certain that she would not be able 
to force herself up the chimney. But though she 
crammed herself into the cupboard, or rammed her- 
self up the flue, she would still be little better off. 
That was not at all the sort of thing she wanted. 
She would still be in the room : what she wanted 
was to get out of the room. Plainly there were only 
two ways out of it — the door, and the window. 
Since the door was locked, only the window 
remained. 

Drawing back into the recess she turned towards 
the window ; it would have to be that way, since 
there was no other — though she threw herself out 
of it. Getting inside the blind she tried to raise the 
sash ; it was immovable ; obviously, it was fastened. 
She knew nothing of English windows ; this was the 
first she had seen, but she presumed that it was 
meant to open. She searched for the fastening, 
above, below, on either side ; so far as she could 
learn, there was none ; apparently this window was 
a fraud — it was not meant to open. Examining it 
more closely she saw that there was nothing on 
either side to show that it was intended to be moved 
up and down ; the paint was unbroken ; the thing 
was a fixture. 

The discovery startled her; was it an English 

custom to have no practicable window in a room? 

Nothing which would admit fresh air? If that were 

so, then, since the door was secured against her, 
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beyond the slightest shadow of a doubt, she was 
caught like a rat in a trap, and only God could help 
her. She noticed that what looked like two wooden 
handles were hung on the ends of cords on either 
side of this dummy window, near the top of the sash. 
Did they mean anything? If they did, what was 
it ? She gripped the two on the right, and pulled ; 
then the two on the left, and pulled at them ; nothing 
happened. Then she perceived that one handle on 
either side was of dark, and the other of light, wood ; 
perhaps that might mean something. She took hold 
of the lighter handle on either side, and was about 
to tug, when she heard the key turned in the lock. 
Instantly the handles slipped from between her 
fingers; but before she could get from behind the 
blind she heard the door open, and footsteps come 
into the room. 

This time she was indeed at a disadvantage. To 
all intents and purposes she was pinned between the 
blind and the window; she dared not move, since 
the slightest movement caused the stiffened blind to 
make an ominous rustling ; if she tried to get away 
from under it she would be certain to make a noise 
which would ensure discovery. The only thing she 
could do was to stay where she was, and to refrain, if 
the thing were possible, from moving even so much 
as a muscle. She could see nothing. At first, in 
the shock of being taken unawares, her limbs trembled 
so ; her brain was in such a tumult ; there was such 
a singing in her ears, that she could not even hear. 
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It was only by degrees that the sounds resolved 
themselves into distinct voices; and she became 
conscious of what was being said. 

The personage, who was the landlord, and whose 
name was Elsey, had entered the room; and his 
wife, who declined to be kept out ; and a fair-haired, 
spectacled young man, who was a doctor; and a 
policeman, who chanced to be the nearest at hand. 
The procession of four moved towards the table. 
The landlord spoke ; his manner suggested a sense 
both of importance and of resentment 

" Here, Dr Nichols, and officer, is Mr Emmett, as 
you can see for yourselves. You see him exactly 
as he was found by Timmins, one of my waiters; 
Timmins is outside the door, and can give testimony 
to that effect, if required. He has not been touched ; 
and nothing has been touched ; each thing is just as 
it was when discovered, as Timmins can testify; 
and as, for that matter, I can testify; because I 
know it to be a fact As regards this unfortunate 
man the question now is, is life extinct?" 

He spoke as a showman might have done, who 
wished to call attention to the special features of 
his show. The doctor was bending over the figure 
in the chair. 

*' How long is it since he was found in this con- 
dition?" 

"It might be ten minutes; it might be a 
quarter of an hour ; it might be more. Timmins 
is outside, and will corroborate me, if required. At 
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the earliest possible moment I sent for you, you 
happening to be the medical gentleman who lived 
nearest" 

"I should say that there can be little doubt but 
that, as you put it, life's extinct ; but it's not easy 
to examine him properly in this chair." He looked 
round the room, his glance passing over the cur- 
tained recess — if he had only known of the girl who 
shivered within it! "That couch wouldn't be con- 
venient either : it's not long enough. Couldn't you 
have a mattress, or something, placed upon that 
table ? We might lay him on it, or, for the matter 
of that, we might manage without" 

" Certainly you can have a mattress. I wish to do 
everything for Mr Emmett, who is an old customer 
of mine, which possibly can be done, though nothing 
can be more serious than the inconvenience, to say 
nothing of the positive loss, which he is likely to 
occasion me. Timminst" The waiter came just 
inside the door, rubbing his chin. ' " Fetch me a 
mattress— at once!" 

" Yes, sir ; where from, sir ? " 

"Anywhere! Don't be a fool, sir, and stand 
gaping there; do as you're told!" 

His wife interposed. 

"It's you who's the fool, Mr Elsey! Where do 
you suppose Timmins is going to get a mattress 
from? Who do you suppose is going to give it 
him? — without my sanction! Come with me, 
Timmins; I'll see that a mattress is got" 
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When she reappeared the waiter was carrying one 
doubled up on his shoulder. A space had been 
cleared on the table, on which the mattress was 
placed. Then the landlord, the waiter, the doctor, 
and the policeman lifted Mr Emmett between them ; 
the united four seemed to find him no easier burden 
than the stranger, singlehanded, had done. While the 
doctor was still conducting his gruesome examina- 
tion someone else came into the room, an inspector 
of police. Him the landlord greeted with bustling 
cordiality. 

" Most dreadful thing has happened, Mr Tinney ; 
so unfortunate for me that it should have occurred 
in my house, at this, my busiest season; one of 
my oldest customers too, Mr Emmett; I daresay 
you know him." 

" George Emmett ? Oh yes, I know him ; who 
doesn't ? How did it happen ? " 

" That's what we don't know — what nobody seems 
to know — that's the mystery; the whole affair is 
most mysterious, and — and lamentable. To put 
it at its lowest, with every desire to put self on 
one side, one can't help feeling that someone has 
been guilty of a very unfriendly act to me. In 
my business one never knows how this sort of 
thing may be taken, especially by one's best 
customers. At this moment every bedroom's full; 
yet directly this becomes known I may have my 
house empty on my hands, my race week spoilt ! " 

" What's the cause of death ? " 
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The inspector put this question to the doctor. 

" A blow with some blunt instrument, which must 
have been delivered with tremendous force. Some 
of the frontal cranium bones seem to be broken in 
two or three places. Of course my examination has 
at present only been superficial, but that appears 
to be the case." 

The landlord proffered an addition of his own : 

** It looks as if the blow had been delivered with 
a champagne bottle." He held up the broken neck. 
''We found this on the table, and the remaining 
pieces are here upon the floor." 

The inspector again addressed the doctor. 

''Could it have been done with a champagne 
bottle?" 

The doctor settled his spectacles on his nose. 
Being a young man, a sense of responsibility seemed 
to weigh upon him. His reply was guarded : 

" It might Of course you understand that I am 
not prepared to give a definite opinion, but, to some 
extent, my present impression is, that it might have 
been." 

The inspector turned to the landlord. 

" Don't you know who was in the room with him ? " 

" That's the point — we don't ; that's to say, not so 
that we can speak with certainty. You see, this is a 
private sitting-room, and occupants of private sitting- 
rooms have visitors of whom we know nothing. We 
can't keep an eye upon them as if they were public 
rooms — it stands to reason. But one of my waiters, 
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named Timmins — ^this is Timmins — informs me that 
he brought a message and a note to Mr Emmett, 
who was enjoying his wine after dinner, to the effect 
that a gentleman wished to see him ; and that he 
went out to see the gentleman; but whether the 
gentleman returned with him Timmins cannot say." 

The inspector addressed the waiter. 

" When you brought that message was he alone ? " 

" Yes, sir, he was alone ; except for the young lady." 

The landlord exclaimed. 

" Young lady ! — What young lady ? " 

" Why, sir, the young lady he dined with ; he and 
she dined together." 

"This is the first time youVe mentioned a young 
lady." 

"Well, sir, he and the young lady had dinner 
together— dinner was ordered for two. I thought 
you knew that" 

"I knew nothing about it — ^this is the first I've 
heard about it; this is the first time I've heard 
about any young lady. Did you know about it?" 

This last question was put to his wife. 

" I knew a lady came with him ; he took two bed- 
rooms, one for himself and one for her; his was 
No. 238, hers was No. 49, on the floor above. He 
wanted her next to him, they tell me in the office; 
but the rooms on either side of his were engaged." 

"What was the lady's name?" 

" That I don't know ; I find he entered himself in 
the book as * George Emmett and Lady.' When I 
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asked Miss Wilson, who was there when he came, 
why she let him do it, she said that she asked him 
what was the lady's name; and he said it was all 
right and didn't matter." 

"Did you see her?" 

" No ; I can't say that I did. I'm told she's quite 
young. She seems to have brought precious little 
luggage. There's only a small battered old tin 
box in her room." 

" I can only say that this is the first mention I've 
heard of any young lady ; I'd no idea that anyone 
came with him. I can't understand, Timmins, why 
you didn't speak of her before." 

"Well, sir, I thought you knew." 

"Don't I tell you I didn't know? What do you 
mean by persisting in thinking I knew ? I under- 
stood you to say that when you brought the message 
he was alone." 

" So he was, sir— except for the young lady." 

" Except for the young lady ! What the devil do 
you mean by * except for the young lady ' ? He wasn't 
alone if she was there — was he ? " 

The inspector interposed. 

"That's all right, Mr Elsey; you leave this to 
me — this is more in my line than yours." He 
tackled the waiter, whose expression, as they worried 
him, became more and more rabbitlike. " You say 
that Mr Emmett and this young lady dined to- 
gether?" 

" Yes, sir, they did — I waited on them." 
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"Did she strike you as being young? How old 
would you have set her down as ? " 

" Well, sir, not more than seventeen or eighteen, at 
the outside — though perhaps she might have been 
a little more or less — it's not easy to tell a young 
lady's age." 

" Did she strike you as being a lady ? You know 
what I mean." 

" Yes, sir, I do. Well, sir, I daresay — I should say, 
sir, she was quite a lady; most certainly a lady; 
though plainly dressed; in fact, for a lady, almost 
shabby." 

" Did she and Mr Emmett appear to be upon good 
terms?" 

"Well, sir, I couldn't exactly say that they 
did." 

"What do you mean by that? On what sort of 
terms were they? Explain yourself, man." 

"Well, sir — for one thing she never uttered so 
much as a single word while I was in the room, 
neither to me nor to Mr Emmett ; not even so much 
as yes or no when I handed her a dish. And she 
scarcely ate anything ; and she never drank anything 
neither. Mr Emmett told me to fill her glass with 
champagne ; but I don't believe she ever so much as 
put her lips to it — ^in fact, when I came in and found 
him there was her glass just as it was when I iilled 
it. Mr Emmett, he did all the talking. From the 
way in which she sat right back in her chair — thaf s 
the chair in which she sat, sir— and never spoke or 
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moved, it seemed as if she were frightened half out 
of her life of him." 

"Why should she be frightened? Did you hear 
him say anything to frighten her ? " 

*'No, sir, nothing I could swear to; but he kept 
speaking to her in a chaffing sort of way, which I 
could see she didn't like." 

" Did she seem to be angry ? — in a bad temper? " 

^ No, sir, not so much that as afraid of him." 

"When he went out to see this gentleman, did he 
leave her behind ? " 

"Yes, sir, he did, on that chair ; and I couldn't help 
noticing how queer she looked — so white that I 
couldn't help wondering if she was feeling ill." 

" Was she here when you found him ? " 

" No, sir ; the room was empty." 

"Did anyone see her go out of the room? — did 
you?" 

" No, sir ; I haven't seen her since I saw her sit- 
ting in that chair." 

"Then where is she now? Where is she, Mr 
Elsey?" 

" I've no more idea than you have, Mr Tinney 
As I've already tried to explain, till a moment or 
two ago I hadn't the faintest notion that there was a 
lady in the case." 

" Mrs Elsey, where is this interesting young lady ? " 

Dorothy, behind the blind and the curtain, could 
scarcely refrain from shrieking : " Here ! " 

Mrs Elsey shook her head. 
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"That's more than I can tell you, Mr Tinncy. 
Beyond knowing that a young lady came with Mr 
Emmett, I don't know anything. What Timmins 
has been telling you is all news to me." 

"Someone must know where she is, if she's in 
the house. I don't want to make any statement, but 
it seems to me that she's a most important witness, 
and the sooner she's produced the better. If, as Mr 
Timmins hints, she was feeling ill, she may have 
retired to her room. Perhaps, Mrs Elsey, you won't 
mind making inquiries. If she isn't in her room, 
wherever she is, she must be found, so don't let there 
be any mistake about it. I must have an interview 
with this very interesting young lady before we are 
either of us very much older — ^you understand ? " 

"No, Mr Tinney, I can't say I do understand; 
not as you put it. I will have inquiries made; in 
fact, I'll make them myself; but as for finding her, 
wherever she is, that's another question altogether, 
and one for which I decline to be held responsible. 
Things are coming to a pretty pass if I'm to be held 
responsible for the comings and goings of anyone 
who chooses to take a room in my house." 

The lady sailed out of the room, with her head in 
the air. The inspector looked at her husband. 

" I'm afraid I've trodden on Mrs Elsey's toes." 

" She's very sensitive, Mrs Elsey is — ^very sensitive. 
I'm far from saying that you mean anything ; but, as 
you must see for yourself, she has enough to bear 
already, without having more put upon her." 
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"I'm putting nothing on her. I simply say that 
that young woman must be found, and, if your good 
lady can't find her, someone else will have to, be- 
cause found she's got to be — and pretty soon." 

" Quite so, Mr Tinney, quite so ; no one denies it 
for a single instant. I only wish that I had known 
of her existence sooner; much trouble might have 
been saved." 

How that was, was not quite clear. The inspector 
made no comment. He turned to the waiter. 

" Now, Mr Timmins, about this gentleman whom 
you say Mr Emmett went out to see. Did you 
know him ? Was he a stranger ? What did he look 
like?" 

" That, sir, is more than I can tell you, seeing that 
I never saw him. The message and the note were 
both brought to me by one of the coffee-room 
waiters, of the name of Dowling — he may be able 
to tell you more than I can." 

" Then fetch Mr Dowling here." 

The landlord interposed. 

"Excuse me!— one moment, Mr Tinney! At 
present no one knows what has occurred except 
ourselves ; and, if it is possible, I should like as few 
persons as possible to know, till the morning." 

" I don't see how you're going to prevent people 
knowing ; you can't cover a murder with a 
napkin." 

" Exactly ; still, at the same time, if you wouldn't 
mind interviewing Dowling in my room, instead of 
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here, I shall be only too glad to place it at your 
service ; and to ensure you all possible privacy." 

"Very well; there need be no difficulty about 
that. Have you finished, Dr Nichols ? " 

" I think I may say that, for the present, I have. 
Of course, a further examination will be necessary ; 
but I think, under the circumstances, that that may 
be postponed till the morning; when, perhaps, I 
may be able to have the assistance of one of my 
colleagues." 

" Have the assistance of whoever you like. Have 
his pockets been touched, Mr Elsey ? " 

"Certainly not, Mr Tinney: nothing has been 
touched — nothing; at least, not by anyone in my 
employ. I took care of that." 

"Then TU go through them, in your presence. 
It's just as well to have witnesses in cases of this 
sort." Mr Tinney "went through" the pockets of 
the man on the table ; subjecting him to a process 
to which he would probably have strongly objected 
had it been in his power to object A heterogeneous 
collection they produced. 

" rU put these things in my handkerchief, Mr 
Elsey ; and, if you don't mind. Til draw up a list 
of them, in your presence, in your room downstairs. 
In these cases you can't be too particular ; and, 
as it's quite within the bounds of possibility that 
circumstances might arise in which someone may 
wish to hold you responsible for the property which 
he had in his possession when he came to your hotel, 
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it's only right and proper that you should know 
exactly what I have got of his in my keeping. 
Now there's one other thing, before we go down- 
stairs ; about this room. If the corpse is to be left 
here — and I think it'll just be as well that it should 
be — then I must lock the door, and take the key. 
Have you a pass-key ? " 

" I believe I have one, somewhere." 

" Then you must let me have it ; you must let me 
have any keys which fit that lock. And you must 
give me your undertaking that no one, neither you 
nor Mrs Elsey, nor anyone, shall come into this 
room until I unlock it in the morning. If you 
won't, or can't, give me such an undertaking, then 
I shall have to leave one of my men outside there 
all night, to keep an eye on the door, to see that 
no one does come in." 

''I will certainly give you such an undertaking 
—certainly I will! I promise you that no one 
shall come near the room ; no one ! You need have 
no fears upon that score." 

''Then that's all right. Now, I think, we can 
go downstairs ; and I'll hear what Mr Dowling has 
to say, about that mysterious gentleman, who, maybe, 
wasn't so very mysterious after all. And perhaps 
Mrs Elsey may have some news for us of that very 
interesting young lady; though it doesn't seem as 
if she's found her, or we should have heard. I'm 
not giving away any official secret when I say that I 
shouldn't be surprised if that young lady turns out 
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to be the key of the situation, and on that account 
it's just possible that she may not be so easy to find 
as we should like her to be. But found she'll have 
to be ; and found she will be ; if our good hostess 
can't do it, then I will. I always was reckoned 
pretty good at hide-and-seek; I generally knew 
as well as another whether I was hot or cold. Now, 
gentlemen, if you please." 

The party passed to the door. The inspector 
switched off the lights; drew the door to after 
him ; locked it, and drew out the key ; and Dorothy 
was left alone, in the darkness, to spend the night 
with her guardian. 
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HOW DOROTHY MADE HER EXIT 

IN the darkness — that was the worst When she 
realised that they indeed had gone, and that she 
was alone, she came out from behind the blind, parted 
the curtains, and found that the room was all dark. 
That^ was the worst. - She could see so much better 
in the darkness, for though she might not be able to 
use the eye of sense she was at the mercy of the 
more vivid eye of the imagination — at its mercy. It 
made her see what she never would, what she never 
could, have seen in the light. Within sixty seconds 
of her having been left alone in the darkness she had 
already begun to have a vision of horrors. Yet she 
dared not switch on the electric lights ; although she 
knew how to — there were none in the convent, but 
she had learnt all about them since — she did not 
dare. The inspector had spoken of leaving one of 
his men outside to keep an eye on the door ; if he 
had not done so it was only because the landlord had 
promised that he would make it his especial charge ; 
which meant that he would see that a watch was kept 
on it. Therefore, if she switched on the light, it 
would be seen at once ; you could always tell from 
the outside if there was a light inside a room. If it 
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was seen, they would know that she was there. Be- 
yond a doubt that woman had not found her ; probably 
the hue-and-cry was already out Quite possibly it 
might dawn upon them ere long, that, since no one 
had seen her go out, she might have been in the room 
all the while and no one had had the sense to look. 
The danger of their repairing the omission, and com- 
ing back to look, was quite great enough, without 
the added danger of a light being seen inside the 
room. 

And yet, to be left alone with her guardian lying 
on the table — that was much worse than seeing him 
huddled upon the chair. What might he not be 
doing, lying stretched out on the table at which she 
herself had such a little while ago been seated ? Was 
he turning round to look at her ? Turning what was 
left him of his head ? It was so still. How loudly 
she breathed. She could hear her own respirations. 
Could he hear them too ? She caught at the curtains 
with tightened fingers. Was that not someone trying 
to speak in a whisper ? 

All at once there was a sound. Someone was in 
the room. She felt herself trembling from head to 
foot ; she clung to the curtains as for dear life. It 
was only after some consideration that she under- 
stood that the visitor was probably a mouse. She 
had been used to mice at the convent There they 
had scampered about all over the place ; sometimes 
about the room in which she had slept. The con- 
vent was old ; the hotel was old ; evidently the small 
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marauders had taken up their quarters in the one 
building as they had done in the other. 

The new-comer was joined by others. She had an 

impression that, after a while, numbers of mice were 

in the room. If they were conscious of her presence 

they ignored it. Certainly they cared nothing for 

the dead. She wondered if they were attracted by 

the smell of the champagne which had been spilt 

upon the floor when the stranger broke the bottle. 

Suddenly there were sounds quite close to her feet ; 

she felt as if something ran over one of them ; as if a 

fresh detachment were coming out of some crevice 

in the wood panelling of the recess in which she was 

standing. Was she to be shut up all night — alone 

with the dead, while the mice held festival? Was 

she to remain there, upright? Or should she seek 

rest on the floor ? On the floor the mice might run 

to and fro across her body. She did not mind that 

so much as the thought that her guardian might be 

peering down at her from his place upon the table. 

There was a couch on her left; should she take 

refuge on that? To what purpose? Even suppose 

she slept, when they came in the morning would 

she rather that they should find her on it asleep 

or waking ? If they were to find her at all, then it 

would be better, on all accounts, that she should turn 

on the lights at once, ring the bell, and bid them do 

with her what they would. Besides, she would be 

afraid to go to sleep with that in the room. The 

whole place was full of it Each time her glance 
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strayed, on this side or that, seeking, in the darkness, 
for she knew not what, with, as it were, an irresistible 
jerk, her head was brought right round again, so that 
she had to look towards where she knew the table 
was, with its burden. She could not remain standing 
through the night ; she dare not lie upon the floor ; 
she dare not take refuge on the couch ; she was un- 
willing to venture out from the sheltering curtains 
into the room ; for all she could tell he might have 
got off* the table, and be waiting for her just on the 
other side of them. 

As she realised, more and more clearly, the dis- 
agreeable nature of her position, her thoughts re- 
curred to the window, to the handles which hung on 
either side of the lower sash. It seemed incredible 
that a window, even a silly English window, should be 
made not to open at all, either at the top or bottom. 
After an interval of she knew not how long, she 
summoned up resolution enough to make another 
effort. Moving very softly, being anxious to be 
heard by no one, most of all by what was on the 
table, turning towards the window, she felt for the 
handles, and, finding them, began to pull, It was 
impossible to discriminate between the colours : she 
could only learn from experiment if she had the 
right ones. Apparently, to commence with, she had 
not: pull as she might, nothing happened. When, 
however, after one or two fumbling changes she 
tugged again something yielded : the handles came 
down towards her with a run. She did not doubt that 
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she had succeeded, in opening the upper portion 
of the window, at least in part. Not only was the 
movement so unexpected as to occasion her a sensa- 
tion of shock, it was accompanied by a noise which 
made the sensation greater still. Either she had not 
tugged just as she should have done, or else the 
sash, or something which actuated it, stood much in 
need of oiling : it moved with a creaking sound which 
seemed to Dorothy to be one of the most frightful 
sounds she had ever heard. In her agitation she did 
not improve matters. So completely was she taken 
unawares that she loosed the handles as if they had 
been hot coals ; swinging back they hit the window 
and the woodwork a series of raps as with a pair of 
hammers. To the girl's excited imagination it 
seemed very much as if pandemonium had all at 
once broken loose. That such a tumult could have 
remained unheard seemed to her incredible. If it 
had not actually called attention to the experiments 
she was trying on the window, beyond a doubt it had 
roused suspicion ; which was already sufficiently on 
the alert, owing to the significant fact — with which, 
probably, the entire establishment had been made 
acquainted before now — that the mysterious young 
lady who had accompanied Mr Emmett had dis- 
appeared. She clearly realised how general a theme 
of conversation her inexplicable evanishment had 
probably become. How the men were asking the 
maids if they had seen anything of her ; and how the 
maids were replying by putting the same question to 
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the men. If anyone had heard the clatter she had 
caused — and someone must have heard it — he or 
she would promptly report the fact ; inquiries into its 
origin would at once be set on foot; before many 
minutes had passed it would be traced to its source. 

The girl crouched against the side of the recess, 
every nerve on edge, quivering with apprehension, 
expecting each moment to hear the key being 
inserted in the lock of the door, the click of the 
turning lock, the opening of the door, the steps of 
those who had decided, at last, to leave no nook 
or cranny of the room unvisited in which she might, 
by any possibility, be hidden. But as the minutes 
went, and no one came, her immediate fears grew 
less. Perhaps, after all, she had been unheard. In 
which case it might be wise, and safe, to endeavour 
to find out what had really been the fruit of all her 
tugging. 

Drawing aside the blind, she looked up. The 
window was open, but the blind prevented her seeing 
how much. It was in the way ; it would be difficult, 
in any event, to take advantage of the open window 
while it was there. With anxious fingers she began 
to draw it up. It rose more smoothly than she had 
feared. It was only when it was half way up that it 
struck her that if anyone's eyes were on the window 
they could hardly fail to see the mounting blind. 
The tardy appreciating of the fact occasioned her 
another touch of panic. Pausing, she had a mind to 
let it stay where it was ; then, with sudden reckless- 
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ncss, drew it right to the top, holding her breath, when 
it was up, fearful of the result She still seemed to 
have attracted no one's attention. It seemed to be a 
clear night, she could see the stars in the sky. By 
their light she saw that she had drawn the top sash 
down some nine or ten inches, so that it was plain 
that at least part of the window was meant to open. 
She had only to draw it down as far as she could ; 
it might mean for her a way of escape. Again she 
gripped the handles — it was easy now to grip the 
right ones ; in the dim light she could see that they 
hung down below the others ; again she tugged ; again 
the sash came down, with that horrid creaking 
ndise. In desperate recognition of the truth that 
hers was a case in which she might as well be hung 
for a sheep as a lamb she went on tugging, in spite 
of the persistent creaking, till she could tug no more. 
Apparently she had opened the window to its widest 
extent. 

When she ceased to tug she strained her ears to 
listen. This time she heard a sound which seemed 
to make her feel that all which had gone before had 
been as nothing. It came from within the room. At 
first she had not the vaguest notion what it was ; 
what it meant. Yet, the instant it reached her ear, 
she was oppressed as by the consciousness of some- 
thing strange. It came, and went, so quickly that it 
left her in terrified doubt as to whether it had not 
been born of her imagination. 

Then after an interval, which seemed to her of 
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grimly portentous length, it came again — the sound. 
There was no mistake that that was real. Equally 
certain was it that it came from the other side of 
the curtains, from the room which was empty, save 
for the mice and the man stretched out upon the 
table. No mouse, no gathering of mice, could have 
produced that sound ; and the man on the table was 
dead. Was it possible that anyone could have come 
into the room without her knowledge ? Surely she 
must have heard the opening of the door if it had 
been opened. She had noticed that the key turned 
in the lock with a grating noise, as if either the lock 
or the key were rusty. She was convinced that if 
the door had been opened she must have heard it ; 
there was no other way into the room, yet she had 
heard that sound. 

It came a third time. Was it not someone breath- 
ing, or trying to breathe? It sounded like it. As 
if someone were gasping, struggling for breath, as 
if some too heavy sleeper were making a stertorous 
effort to wake out of slumber. If no one had come 
into the room — and how could anyone have come 
without her knowing it — who could it be? There 
was another point : such a noise could hardly come 
from a person who was in a normal condition. It 
had gone again; all was still, though she listened 
with all her ears, with every sense she had. Just 
as she was wondering if it had gone for good, hoping 
that it had, it came again — louder, more obvious, 
more terrible, than before. For there was a terrible 
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quality in the noise itself, quite apart from the 
circumstances under which it was audible. A sen- 
sitive soul, hearing it in broad daylight, anywhere, 
would have shuddered ; it had about it such a 
suggestion of physical discomfort : as though some- 
one, spellbound in unwholesome sleep, strove to 
regain consciousness, in order to escape from some 
agonising nightmare, and strove in vain. Had 
Dorothy had any experience of modern medicine 
she would have recognised its likeness to the noise 
some surgical patients make as they gradually come 
back to life from the stupefying effects of some 
powerful anaesthetic. 

What Dorothy did realise was that, after all, her 
guardian might not be so dead as everyone had 
supposed. How that might be she did not under- 
stand; she did not try to understand. The ap- 
preciation of the fact was enough for her ; indeed, 
it was too much, though her appreciation was im- 
perfect She did not wish to make sure if her 
guardian really had still in him the spark of life, how- 
ever dim the spark might be ; she desired nothing 
less. It did not occur to her to think that the 
spark might be indeed so dim that only instant, 
expert aid could succeed in fanning it back to flame. 
She did not stay to consider that if the man was 
not entirely dead ; that if prompt attention might 
bring him back to a hold on life, however precarious 
that hold might be; then it was her business, and 
her duty, to use every available means to procure 
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for him that assistance with the least possible delay ; 
and that if she neglected, wittingly, to do so and, 
in consequence, he met that fate which, but for her, 
he might, at least temporarily, have been snatched 
from, then the actual responsibility for his death 
lay at her door, as something for which, one day, 
she might be called to account. Believing that he 
was struggling back to life, her one wish was to 
escape before he succeeded ; it was his success 
she feared, not his failure. Failing to recognise the 
fact that, if he did succeed, the burden of blood- 
guiltiness would be lifted from the stranger's 
shoulders, and from hers; all she cared for was 
that he should not find her there. 

Panic made her callous. Plainly his struggles 
increased ; each second he fought harder and 
harder for his life. It never occurred to her that if 
she did escape he would probably be left alone 
till the morning, when the odds were that assistance 
would came too late. She gave no heed to the 
thought of the strong man contending, in the pitch- 
black room, helplessly, with death, with help, willing 
help, so close at hand; that was a picture which 
was to occur to her later. By standing on tiptoe 
she could just get hold of the top of the open 
window. Pulling herself up; getting her feet on 
to the sill ; leaning out of the open upper half, she 
tried to see what was beyond. It was not easy to 
decide. The light was puzzling. Although the 
stars were visible overhead they were not sufficiently 
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bright to enable her to make out, with certainty, 
what was below. She seemed to be looking down 
into some sort of yard, in which dark objects were 
dimly visible. She supposed it was probably the 
stable yard ; what the dark objects were she could 
not determine. There were no lights; no one 
appeared to be moving about ; they could hardly 
be vehicles which, at that hour, had been left out 
in the open. She seemed to be higher than she 
expected. Although the ground was invisible it 
seemed to be very far below. How she was to 
reach it from the window she had not a notion; 
her heart failed at the thought of trying to do so. 
The only way would be to scramble, somehow, 
over the top sash ; then to descend, also somehow, 
to the sill without; then to lower herself, for the 
third time, somehow, till she hung from the sill by 
her hands; and drop, she did not know how far 
through space, nor did she know into, or on to, 
what. The prospect was not an alluring one. 

At the convent there had been a girl, a refractory 
young lady, who, finding herself ill at ease in her 
surroundings, essayed to elude them by way of a 
window which looked out, over the wall, on to the 
road. That it was unnecessary to take such an un- 
usual route, since she had only to give utterance to 
her desire to leave to find herself outside as quickly 
as she could wish, was nothing to her. She was a 
young lady of a romantic turn of mind. Possibly 
she wished to make an impression, not only on her 
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schoolfellows and the Sisters, but also on her 
parents. She knotted together the sheets which 
she took from her bed; it was presumed that she 
tied one end to a bar which ran across the window, 
and, squeezing past it, began to descend by means 
of the sheets to which she clung. If she did tie one 
end of the sheet to the bar, then, apparently, it was 
not tied very securely; because, seemingly, before 
she got very far, it came unfastened, with the result 
that she descended with a degree of rapidity which 
exceeded her expectations. She struck her head, it 
seemed, with great force against the wall ; so that by 
the time she reached the ground, on which they found 
her, some twelve feet below, she was, in all human 
probability, already dead. 

That young lady's tragic fate was the one event 
which marked the fifteen years Dorothy had spent 
in the convent. Now, as she leaned out of the open 
upper half of the window, peering down at the im- 
penetrable darkness which masked whatever might 
be below, the story came back to her with a vivid- 
ness which was most unwelcome. Dorothy's plight 
was worse than hers. She had made elaborate pre- 
parations for what she well knew was in front of her ; 
yet she had come to utter dire grief. How fnuch 
more likely, Dorothy felt, was disaster to overtake 
her, if she plunged, practically blindfold, through 
unknown depths into unknown perils ? She turned 
giddy at the thought of trying to climb on to the 
top of that open sash. Almost involuntarily she 
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drew her head back into the room. Better, almost, 
anything rather than that she should risk being 
dashed to pieces by flinging herself blindly into 
space. She would give up her mad attempt 

Moved by this new impulse to observe discretion, 
she had begun to lower herself on to the floor of the 
room, when, again, there came that sound — ^louder, 
more insistent, as if someone were bursting his lungs 
in the violence of his gasps for breath. Then there 
was a crash, which shook the room, as someone, 
something, fell from the table on to the floor. All 
was still. In that ominous silence, the girl, seized 
with a sudden frenzy of panic, was on to the top of 
the sash probably before she clearly realised what 
it was that she was doing ; over on the other side ; 
standing on the sill ; from which she began to lower 
herself with a swiftness and an agility of which she 
would scarcely have been capable had the conditions 
been normal. For some seconds she clung with her 
small hands to the rough edge of the sill. She was 
conscious that she had brought her leg into un- 
pleasant contact with the wall, and inflicted on 
herself various contusions. Even in that eleventh 
hour, as she hung between earth and heaven, con- 
viction came to her of the madness of what she was 
doing. Had it been possible she would have drawn 
herself back into the room even then, but it was 
not possible. From where she was there was no way 
back. Her blender arms were incapable of raising 
even her slight body. Such muscles as she had 
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became relaxed ; she seemed to be dragging her 
arms out of their sockets ; her hands were slipping. 
Though she gripped the sill till she felt the rough 
stone cutting her fingers she could get no hold. 
The question as to whether she would risk death 
by dropping into space was no longer one for her 
decision ; with all the unwillingness in the world to 
let herself go, she could not keep from falling. She 
made an effort to stay where she was for yet another 
breathing space ; so that, at least, she might collect 
her thoughts before she went, perhaps, into eternity. 
The effort had the contrary effect to that which she 
intended. Instead of delaying it, it hastened the 
end. Her hands could grip the sill no longer. Her 
finger-tips were on the very edge. In another instant 

they would be over, and then Of what might 

happen then she dared not think. 

That instant came. The slip. came quickly at the 
last; the sill seemed suddenly to be jerked away. 
She tried to catch at something, and could not She 
closed her eyes ; convulsively rather than of inten- 
tion ; as if she would shut out the sight of what was 
about to happen ; she held her breath, and fell. As 
she fell strange noises were in her ears, which seemed 
to come from the room from which, at last, she had 
escaped. 
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THE CARAVAN 

HOW long she had been there she did not know. 
She looked about her, wondering where she 
was; how she had come there. She was in the open 
air; above her were the stars in the sky. She 
seemed to be lying on some rubbish ; but some- 
thing hard was underneath. How her head ached ; 
it made her feel so stupid. Putting up her hand 
to soothe it, she found that it hurt her almost as 
much as her head. Staring at it, in the dim light 
she could just make out that it was covered with 
something wet All at once she remembered, hazily ; 
and sat up straighten She had dropped from the 
window — it must be somewhere above her; she 
could not see it from where she "was. This rough 
surface which she touched when she put out her 
poor, hurt hand must be the outer wall of the hotel. 

One thing was plain : she was not dead ; and so 
it behoved her not to stay where she was a moment 
longer than she could help ; she had not dropped 
from the window to spend the night on the ground 
immediately beneath. She raised herself to her feet ; 
the process occasioning her more pain* than she had 
expected. It was all she could do to stand. One 
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ankle showed a disposition to double up ; her left 1^ 
smarted so that the pain of it brought the tears into 
her eyes. Indeed, there were smarts and aches all 
over her; her arms seemed limp and her hands 
nerveless; her whole body felt hurt, and bruised, 
and shaken. Her first impulse, when she learnt the 
plight she was in, was to sink back on to the ground, 
from which she had with such difficulty raised her- 
self, and cry. But, even in the half-dazed condition 
in which she was, she recognised that such a mode 
of procedure would be worse than futile. Since she 
had risked so much to get so far she might at least 
try to get a little farther. Now, in all probability, 
only a little courage was needed to enable her to 
get at least clear away from that immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

Which way should she go? She looked about 
her. The light, if dim, was sufficient to enable 
her to make out something of her surroundings. 
Seemingly the place in which she was had nothing 
to do with the hotel. It was apparently a yard 
which was associated with the adjoining house. 
What kind of house it was she could not see ; she 
could see windows, but behind them no lights were 
visible; the whole place seemed to be in darkness. 
There were buildings on three sides of the yard. 
She could just see what seemed to be a door which 
led into the house; it was hardly likely to be of 
much use to her — she would be little better off in 
the adjoining house than in the hotel which she had 
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just now quitted. She looked for another door ; and 
saw that there was one in the wall which bounded 
the yard on the fourth side. She moved towards 
it, stumbling over unseen obstacles as she went 
Reaching it, she raised the latch ; the door was open. 
Passing through she found herself in a narrow alley, 
which ran between two walls. Since, to her, direc- 
tion mattered nothing, she turned to the left ; then, 
when she had gone some little distance, to the left 
again ; and presently came to what was apparently 
the principal street of the town. Conscious of the 
singularity of her appearance : dressed, as she was, 
for indoors ; hatless ; with her attire in disorder ; be- 
ing unwilling to attract notice, she peered anxiously 
about her alley. At that hour of the night even 
the town's chief thoroughfare was nearly deserted. 
Gaining courage from the fact, passing into it, she 
pressed forward with hurrying footsteps, leaving the 
hotel more and more behind her as she went 

Occasionally she met both pedestrians and 
vehicles ; but no one seemed to take any special heed 
of her. Either they were too occupied with their 
own affairs ; or else they saw nothing about her to 
rouse their interest. On and on she went; always 
along the same broad street; the farther she went 
the fewer people she encountered. At last it seemed 
to her that she had gone some distance without 
meeting a soul. Looking round she perceived that 
she seemed to have left the town behind ; the high 
street seemed to have become a country road. Here 
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and there by the roadside were detached villas and 
houses; but the long unbroken line of buildings 
had come to an end. Pressing on she found that 
the villas and the houses were becoming fewer and 
farther between ; she was in the open country. On 
a sudden even the fertile country, with its fields and 
trees and hedges, seemed to have gone; the road 
seemed to be passing over an illimitable expanse of 
open heath. 

She was so tired ; so stiff ; and in such pain. Her 
ankle hurt her so that she could hardly put her foot 
to the ground. The leg which she had grazed 
against the wall, as she had lowered herself from the 
sill, smarted almost beyond endurance. Her bruised 
body ached all over ; her head ached worse than her 
body. As she paused to take her bearings all these 
things forced themselves on her at once. She became 
conscious that, however great the need, she could not 
go on much farther without a rest. Where was she 
to rest ? Out here the world seemed brighter ; the 
stars brighter. Certainly the air was clearer. She 
could see on all sides of her, by the light of the 
stars, ever so far ; little enough there seemed to see. 
Here and there, the way she had come, were the out- 
lines of houses ; but in front, and on either hand, was 
nothing but the open moor ; broken by what probably 
were clumps of furze and bushes. Should she He 
down by the side of one of those clumps, to rest ? 
The turf ought to be dry ; there was promise of fair 
weather ; she would be better there than alone in a 
F 8i 
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room with Mr Emmett, be he alive or dead. The 
thing to be desired was to get at some distance from 
the road, so that she might escape observation from 
passers-by. She began to pick her way, as best she 
could, across the grass. Her objective was a patch 
of brushwood which, so far as she was able to judge, 
was at a distance of perhaps a couple of hundred 
yards ; far enough from the road to ensure her 
privacy. Gaining the edge of the patch, she began 
to thread her way among the bushes ; determined, if 
she could, to reach the centre, so that they mig^ht 
stand up round about her, and so serve as an effective 
screen. She had just decided that she had got as far 
in among them as she need, and was about to allow 
herself the luxury of sinking down upon the turf, 
when there was a rustling sound, and, looking up, a 
man seemed to rise out of the solid earth, within a 
few feet of where she was standing. 

Which of the twain was more surprised there was 
nothing to show ; the man was the first to speak ; 
which he did in a voice which at least hinted at 
cultivation : 

"Who are you?" 

The girl, taken wholly unawares, replied, in falter- 
ing tones, as a child might have done : 

" Tm— Fm Dorothy." 

"Oh, you are Dorothy; that's good hearing. 
And pray, Dorothy, from where did you happen 
to have sprung ? " 

She echoed his word. 
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"Sprung?" 

"Yes; literally and correctly, sprung; for since 
a minute ago there was no one within a mile, one 
only can conclude that you have sprung clean out 
of mother earth. If you haven't, how do you come 
to be there? — from where have you come? " 

" I've come — from the road." 

" From the road. That's very illuminating. Did 
you come to this particular spot because you knew 
that I was here ? " 

" Knew — that you were here ! " 

Her manner seemed to strike him. There was an 
interval before he spoke again. 

"I think, if you don't mind, I'll come and have a 
better look at you." 

He came striding towards her through the bushes. 
Her impulse was to turn and flee. But, partly be- 
cause she was no longer capable of flight, partly 
because there was something in his tone which 
spoke pleasantly to her ear, she stayed quite still, 
without making an effort to move. He advanced 
until he was within a yard of her ; then he stopped. 
She had watched him coming with sensations which 
she would have found it hard to define ; when he 
stopped she trembled. In silence he stood and 
looked at her; while she, on her side, looked 
at him. She realised, with a distinct sense of 
relief, that there seemed to be nothing to offend 
her in his appearance. So far as she could judge, 
in that uncertain light, he was not old, nor very 
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young. He had a small beard and moustache. His 
head, like her own, was uncovered. He seemed to 
be decently attired — though he wore no waistcoat, 
and his shirt was open at the neck. In his left hand 
he had a pipe, which, as he continued to inspect 
her, he placed in his mouth. She could see the 
smoke issuing from between his lips. 

When he spoke, the question which he put to her 
was as unconventional as their meeting : 

" How old are you ? " 

Without hesitation she replied : 

" Vm nearly eighteen." 

"Nearly eighteen? That's a great age. Aren't 
you a lady ? " 

" I— I don't know." 

" Don't you ? Then you're wise. Very few 
women do know if they are or are not ladies; 
they only think they know; and how often they 
think wrong. However, as a matter of simple fact, 
I think we may take it for granted that, for present 
purposes, you approach as near to the accepted 
definition of what a lady is as needs be ; and, 
therefore, I should very much like to know why, 
at this hour of the night, you're here." 

" I came to rest." / 

" You came to rest ? — where? " 

" Here." 
. " What do you mean by here ? " 

" Here, among the bushes, where — where they 
won't be able to see me from the road. I didn't 
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know that you were here. If I am in your way 
ni— ril go." 

" It isn't that you're in my way that's the trouble. 
The difficulty which presents itself to my mind is, 
why do you want to rest among the bushes ? " 

" Because I'm tired." 

" That's a good reason, so far as it goes ; and 
you both look and sound as if you were tired ; 
but why the bushes, when you might be safe and 
snug at home in bed ? Where is your home ? " 

" I have no home." 

** Is that true?" 

" Quite true. I never have had a home." 

He seemed to be considering her words. 

"There's a quibble about that statement some- 
where. Girls like you don't attain to the ripe age 
of nearly eighteen years without ever having had a 
home ; you're not a product of a vagabond life. How- 
ever, I'll feign to believe you,^ if I don't ; since, just 
now, the point seems to be that you do propose to 
spend at least this one night with no canopy above 
you but the sky. Is that so ? " 

" I don't know what you mean." 

"Then you're dull; my meaning's not opaque. 
Am I to understand that you seriously propose to 
spend the night out in the open ? " 

"I am tired; I want to rest; I must rest some- 
where ; I — I can't keep walking all night." 

" No ; you certainly can't ; and, since that is the 
case, you had better come with me." 
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He turned, as if to go. She drew back. 

"Whereto?" 

He noted the gesture. 

"Not far; only a few steps. Are you afraid of 
me?" 

" No ; I don't think I am." 

"Be sure, please. Doesn't your instinct tell you 
that there's nothing about me which you need fear ? 
It's hard on me if it doesn't, since my one prayer is 
that no one who is helpless, hopeless, and in trouble 
shall ever be afraid of me. So please be sure that 
you are not afraid ; and come." He moved off; this 
time she followed; though still a little doubtfully. 
He led her, between the bushes, to where the ground 
began to fall away ; pausing on the crest of the slope, 
he pointed to a caravan which was immediately in 
front, at the bottom of a little hollow, which was just 
deep enough to hide it from view till one was right 
upon it. " You say that you've no home ; that's mine 
-^pro tern. — for this summer time, which flies all 
too quickly. And, while it's summer, it's a home fit 
for a lord ; a king need want no better ; and, for this 
night, it*s yours." He stopped ; then, seeing that she 
looked at him askance, went on : " By that I mean 
that if, instead of spending the night in the open, 
resting beneath the bushes, you will accept the hos- 
pitality of my caravan, and take up your quarters in 
it till the morning, I shall be honoured, flattered, 
and obliged." 

She was staring at him with wide-open eyes. 
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<<Do you mean that you wish me to sleep in 
there ? " 

She pointed to the structure down below. 

"If you will so far honour me — if you will be so 
very good." 

"But — where are you to sleep? — if that's your 
home?" 

" rU show you." She went beside him down the 
slope till they came to where some things were 
lying on the ground. " That's my bed ; my sleeping- 
place. There's a waterproof sheet stretched out 
upon the grass, pegged down at each of the four 
comers. On it are all the wraps I need for cover- 
ing. On a night like this I'd sooner lie under 
those" — he pointed upward to the stars — "than 
under a painted ceiling. So, since my house is 
empty, it'll be glad to have a tenant You'll find in 
it all the bed and bedding you require. I'll be out 
here, sleeping, like a watchdog, at your door. You've 
only to bolt and bar it, and you'll be as safe from 
molestation as you could be in any hotel that ever 
yet was built" He ascended the two or three steps 
which mounted to the door of the caravan, and went 
inside. " If you'll wait till I've lighted the lamp I'll 
show you what excellent accommodation my estab- 
lishment has to offer." Presently she found herself 
standing with him in the queerest room she had 
seen. Tired though she was, she could not help 
noticing its spotless cleanliness; and, in spite of 
its small size, how dexterously its contents were 
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arranged, so that not only was nothing in the way, 
but there were conveniences of many kinds which 
one would not expect to find in such cramped 
quarters. On a sort of shelf on one side a bed was 
made. " That's your couch for to-night. I always 
get it ready for immediate occupation when the 
shades of evening fall. In this dear English climate 
prophecy is vain ; one never knows what may happen 
between sunset and sunrise. You go to bed under 
a cloudless sky, to wake, an hour later, because you 
are being pelted by the rain. Since my education 
has not yet gone far enough to enable me to enjoy 
sleeping in the rain, under those circumstances I 
pick up my bed, and beat a hasty retreat in here. 
And as one generally wants to get to sleep again 
with the least possible delay, I make a point of 
having this in readiness, so that I may tumble in 
upon the instant. See; here's a bolt, and here's a 
bar ; push them home, when I am gone, and you'll 
be as safe as if you were in the Tower of London." 

When he had gone she acted on his advice. 
Apparently he was listening without ; because, when 
the door was made fast, he called to her. 

" Good-night ! — sleep well ! — may the angels touch 
your eyelids if you dream ! " 

She bade him good-night, in her turn ; though hers 
was spoken scarcely above a whisper. Her desire 
was to look about her; to take some stock of her 
new and strange surroundings; but her weariness 
was greater than her desire. Half unconsciously 
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she sank down on the bed upon the shelf, just as 
she was. As she touched it, she sighed; and was 
asleep. 

She was roused by the sound of knocking. She 
was vaguely aware that someone was making a noise 
for some little time before she succeeded in waking 
sufficiently to make quite sure. Lifting her head she 
perceived that though the lamp still burned its light 
was quite superfluous, since the sun was streaming 
in through the narrow window which ran along one 
side of the caravan. There was no mistake about 
that noise. Rat-tat-tat! Someone was keeping up 
a sustained and vigorous rapping against the door. 

" Who's there ? " she asked. 

" No one in particular ; only me. I was beginning 
to wonder if you were going to sleep the clock right 
round. You must forgive me for disturbing you ; I 
wouldn't have done jt only I've a sort of feeling that 
it's nearly breakfast-time ; especially as, in a general 
way, I've had my breakfast, washed up, and put 
away the things, a couple of hours ago. The trouble 
is that all the cooking Utensils of which my establish- 
ment boasts are inside with you ; so, if you're awake 
wide enough, if, at your convenience, you could 
manage to come outside, I could come in, and start 
upon that morning meal." For some seconds, in her 
drowsy state, she could not conceive who it could be 
who was talking. When she remembered, although 
she was alone, she put her hands up to her face to 
hide her blushes. In that convent of hers maidens 
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were taught to be maidenly ; it burst upon her, with 
some force, that there was that about her situation 
which was scarcely conventual. The voice without 
went on : " There's a can of water just outside the 
door ; if you put two fingers out you'll be able to get 
it in. If you'll open the cupboard above your head 
you'll find a looking-glass — which 'you'll be able to 
hang on any one of a dozen different hooks — a basin, 
and, I believe, all the essentials necessary for an 
elementary toilet." 

Getting off the bed, she was conscious, although 
she still ached, of feeling distinctly rested ; and that 
though she had slept with all her clothes on. Unbar- 
ring the door she drew in the can of water ; saying, 
as she did so : 

"I am so sorry to have kept you waiting; but 
I — I did sleep so soundly. I won't be a moment 
longer than I can help." 

Nor was it long before she threw the door wide 
open, and came out on to the ledge at the top of 
the little flight of steps. He was lying on the turf, 
with a pipe in his mouth, a newspaper in his hands. 
She was conscious, as she came out into the open, 
of the glory of the morning. He seemed to be 
conscious only of her. Jumping up he saluted her 
with his hand. 

" Why," he exclaimed, ** you're a living advertise- 
ment of the excellence of my domestic arrange- 
ments ; you look as fresh as a new pin. If you had 
been able to indulge in the luxury of a marble bath, 
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and a barber, you could look no fresher. Good- 
moming — I need not ask you how you've slept — 
and here's the sun in a cloudless sky to greet you/* 

She came down the steps, all blushes ; smiling as 
she had not done since she left the convent The 
process of preparing breakfast began. She was con- 
scious that she ought to intrude no longer on this 
stranger's hospitality. But, in the first place, her 
shyness kept her from giving expression to that 
consciousness; and, in the second, something told 
her that, say what she might, he would not let her 
go till she had shared with him his morning meal. 
So, making a virtue of what really was necessity, 
she held her peace upon the subject of her going ; 
and helped him with his preparations for the meal. 

Girl -like, she found those preparations most 
amusing ; she had not been so entertained for many 
a day. There were eggs and bacon to be fried ; 
the kettle to be boiled; bread and butter to be 
cut; the table to be laid. Acting on instructions, 
this latter she made her special business. The 
table was the ground. On it she spread a table- 
cloth ; on the white cloth were placed the necessary 
cups and saucers, plates and spoons, knives and 
forks. The cooking was done on an oil-stove inside 
the caravan. 

" Read the advertisements," exclained the stranger, 
"and an oil-stove can do anything that the most 
unreasonable camper-out can possibly require — up 
to cooking a dinner for any number, anywhere, in 
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a torrent of rain and a storm of wind. As a matter 
of plain fact it won't really cook out-of-doors at all ; 
that's the one advantage of a house on wheels: 
you can keep it under cover, though it smells the 
place out. Humour an oil-stove; coddle it; and 
it may cook something, sometimes, which a hardy 
stomach may be able to digest. Subject it to any 
one of the ten million conditions it dislikes, fight 
as you will, it will beat you out of sight ; and, in 
spite of all your struggles, you'll go hungry in the 
end. I know ! I've tried every sort that's made ; 
each is worse than the other. Now where's that 
dish? I've a constitutional objection to eating 
my food out of a frying-pan, if it can possibly be 
avoided ; so if you'll be so good as to take the 
dish out of the oven, where it's supposed to be 
getting hot, I'll turn these eggs and this bacon 
out upon it, and we'll start on them while we 
still have strength enough to do it" 

Presently the girl and the man were seated on 
opposite sides of that impromptu table. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MR FRAZER GOES SHOPPING 

THE morning was bright and clear ; the air was 
sweet and buoyant; the food was good, the 
man and the girl were hungry, they both made an 
excellent meal. And, while they ate and drank, and, 
between whiles, talked, each, more or less furtively, 
took stock of the other. Dorothy found that the 
hazy impression she had formed of the stranger 
overnight was not in the least bit like him. He 
was younger than she had thought She was not 
much of a judge of men's years ; since her experience 
of them was so extremely limited, it was hardly 
likely that she would be. In the darkness she had 
set him down as somewhere in the forties; now, 
in the bright sunshine, which ages some of us, she 
supposed him to be somewhere in the early thirties. 
There was about him an appearance of vigour — the 
vigour which goes with youth — for which she was 
unprepared. Then, too, he was so much better- 
looking than she had taken him to be — perhaps in 
thinking so she was influenced by the accident that 
she was dark and he was fair. His eyes were very 
blue, and very bright ; the skin of his face and neck, 
t hough slightly tanned, was delicate as any girl's ; his 
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hair and beard were flaxen. He was taller, too, than 
she had imagined — when he stood up she saw that 
he must be at least six feet ; his shoulders were so 
broad, he held himself so straight, there was about 
him such a glow of health and strength, that it did 
her good to look at him. And his attire suited him 
well; or she thought it did — certainly there could 
scarcely have been less of it. He wore no cap or coat 
or waistcoat ; his canvas shirt was open at the neck ; 
his grey flannel trousers had as belt a handkerchief 
of scarlet silk ; he was shod with stout brown shoes. 
It was a costume suited to fine weather out-of-doors ; 
and, free and easy as it was, both it and the wearer 
pleased the lady's undoubtedly inexperienced eyes. 

What impression she made on him it was not easy 
to determine ; not impossibly the morning light had 
brought a surprise also to him. One felt, not only 
that she puzzled him, but that the puzzle continually 
grew. In his speech he owned as much. When the 
dish and the plates were empty he regarded her with 
a whimsical smile. 

" It's good to eat when you're hungry." 

"Yes," she agreed; "it is." 

" Do you know that it's past eleven o'clock ; and 
that when I'm abroad in this house of mine I make it 
a rule to have all signs of breakfast cleared away 
before the clock strikes eight." 

She began to stammer. 

" I beg your pardon ; I am so sorry ; it's all my 
fault; but I — I did sleep so late. Now I — I won't 
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hinder you any longer ; Til go." She stood up. " I 
— don't quite know where ; I — I don't know this 
part of the country very well — I am very much 
obliged for all you've done for me; you — ^you've 
been very kind. I have no money; but when I 
have I'll — I'll pay you for what you've done, if 
you'll let me know to what address to send." 

" I think you're very stupid." 

She crimsoned. 

" Good-bye." 

" I also think that, you're ill-mannered." 

She had turned to go ; but there was something 
in the quiet finality of his tone which caused her to 
turn to him again. 

"Why?" 

" I think you're the first because you speak of 
paying for what, you ought to know, I'm only too 
glad to give ; as if I were the sort of person to 
accept money from a lady who has been my 
guest!" 

•* I beg your pardon ; I — I'm so stupid." 

" I said you were. I think that you're the second 
because, no sooner are you through your own meal 
than you rush off, before your host has finished." 

" I thought you had ; I did not mean to be ill- 
mannered ; I thought you wanted me to go." 

"You are mistaken. It is another rule of mine 
— and this is a rule which I don't propose to break — 
when I am done with the actual eating and drinking, 
to smoke a pipe ; I regard that pipe as an int^^al 
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part of my breakfast. I don't know why you should 
wish to deprive me of it." 

"I don't; I didn't know you wanted another; 
I saw you smoking one just now, before we began." 

" That was because breakfast was unwontedly de- 
layed ; also that is no reason why now I shouldn't 
have another. When I am enjoying my breakfast 
pipe I like, when opportunity offers, to have a chat. 
You spoke of payment. I suggest that your pay- 
ment takes the form of sitting down and talking to 
me till I have smoked my pipe right out. Have you 
any particular objection ? " 

" I don't mind staying, if you want me to, till 
you — ^you've done your pipe." 

" Thank you ; then will you have the goodness to 
resume your seat while I load lip ? One can't talk to 
a person who will persist in standing." 

She sank down again upon the turf. As he 
crammed the tobacco into the bowl of his briar 
she regarded the tablecloth with doubtful eyes. 

" Can I — can I clear away the things, and wash up 
for you ? " 

"No, you can't; all you can do is sit still, and 
talk. Let me begin by introducing myself; my 
name is Frazer — Eric Frazer. You were so kind 
as to tell me last night that yours was Dorothy. As 
it is unusual for a man to address a woman by her 
Christian name after such a short acquaintance as 
ours hath been, may I ask you to tell me what your 
surname is, so that we can start fair ? " 
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She hesitated ; then told him a falsehood ; she 
herself could not have said why. 

" My name is Greenwood." 

Somehow, the instant she had spoken, she felt 
he doubted. He looked at her, over the lighted 
match which he was holding to the bowl of his pipe ; 
and, though she did not try to meet his glance, she 
knew that in it there was something sceptical. 

" Greenwood ? — your name is Greenwood ? Dorothy 
Greenwood — Miss Greenwood. Thank you; I am 
flattered by the confidence in me which your telling 
me your name implies." Having completed the 
operation of lighting his pipe, folding his arms across 
his chest, he observed her with a steady attention 
which made her feel curiously uncomfortable. She 
began to wish that, ill-mannered or not, she had 
gone when she said she would. Nor were matters 
improved when he began to ask her questions; 
which he did in a cool, level voice which, for some 
cause, jarred upon her nerves. " You were so good as 
to inform me, also last night, when I inquired how 
it was that I was so fortunate as to be favoured with 
your society, that you came from the road. Now 
the road runs both ways ; which one did you come 
from?" 

Summoning her courage she looked at him with 
what she meant to be defiance. 

" I would rather not tell you, if you don't mind." 

"That's better; much better." What he meant 
she did not know ; yet she felt that it was something 
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which she would rather he did not mean. He went 
on : **"Do I understand that, not knowing this 
country very well, you are journeying you don't 
know where — without money, without luggage, 
without even a hat on your head ? " 

Again she tried to defy him. 

" I can't help your asking questions ; but I'm not 
forced to answer them if I'd rather not ; and I would 
rather not." 

His manner, if anything, was blander than ever ; 
her attitude did not seem to wound his sensibilities 
one bit. 

" Quite right ; you are perfectly right ; if you 
don't want to answer, don'f ; never be coerced into 
answering a question which you don't want to 
answer. Impertinent curiosity is not to be en- 
couraged. There is so much interest taken in our 
goings and our comings, merely because some people 
deem them peculiar, that the liberty of the subject 
threatens to become seriously abridged. I know 
what I am speaking of; I have suffered from that 
kind of thing myself. By the way, this morning, 
while you were still fast asleep in bed I — went 
shopping." 

He laid a stress on the last two words which 
caused her to prick up her ears; she herself did 
not know why. 

"Shopping? Where?" 

She looked about her, as if she expected to find 
a shop, or shops, in sight. He shook his head. 
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" No, not here ; there are no shops upon the heath 
that I am aware of; and I know it pretty well. I 
ought to. Where I went shopping was to a town 
called Newcaster. Have you ever heard of it?" 
Newcaster was the town from which she had fled 
the night before. So soon as he spoke of it a 
dreadful feeling began to come over her that she 
knew what was the point which he was approaching. 
She tried to shake the feeling off; but it would not 
be shaken. With beating pulses she sat and watched 
him drawing closer and closer. "Newcaster," he 
explained, speaking with what seemed to her to be 
hideous deliberation, " is a town not far from here ; 
an old town ; a racing town ; it is to horse racing 
that, in all human probability, it owes its continued 
flourishing condition — for it continues to flourish. 
One of its numerous meetings is taking place now ; 
there is to be racing on this heath to-day. You hear 
that humming and buzzing sound which comes and 
goes, so that now it fills all the air, and now seems 
completely to die away." She had heard it, and 
had vaguely wondered what it was. " If you were 
to go to the top of that bank you would understand 
— it is the noise made by the people who are going 
to the races ; on foot, in motor cars, in vehicles of 
all sorts and kinds, and by the people who are 
already there. The race -course is over yonder, 
about two miles from where we are. A great crowd 
will be there to-day; and, though it's early, prob- 
ably thousands are there already. It's all open coun- 
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try between it and us; and, on a day like this, 
with what breeze there is blowing from it towards 
us, sound travels. You'll know when a race begins 
by the noise the people make; and when it ends, 
by the comparative silence which follows." He 
paused to puff at his pipe. As he did so the 
humming and buzzing sound of which he had 
spoken grew distinctly louder. He pointed up- 
wards with the stem of his pipe. " You hear ? " 

"Yes," she said; "I hear." 

He stayed still a little longer, as if to listen. 

" It dies away ; perhaps the wind has changed a 
point or two ; these light breezes seldom blow from 
exactly the same quarter many minutes together." 
He returned to the subject from which he had 
diverged. " In Newcaster I made one or two small 
purchases— -even my larder must be occasionally re- 
stocked, especially when I've a guest whom I desire 
to honour — and, having made them, I paid a caU — 
at a hotel." Again he paused ; then added : " A 
hotel called *The Bolton Arms' — perhaps, if you 
have any knowledge of Newcaster, you may be 
acquainted with *The Bolton Arms.*" She was; 
that was the name of the hotel to which her guardian 
had taken her yesterday; in which so much had 
happened. A sort of paralysis seemed to be settling 
about her heart, so that she could scarcely breathe, 
or move. She wished that he would get on faster ; 
come quicker to the point to which some instinct 
told her he was coming. His drawling speech was 
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bad enough, but each time he paused it was as if 
he had given a tug at the hook which he had got 
in her throat. "It's a hotel which I know very 
well, *Thc Bolton Arms* — very well indeed, con- 
sidering. The landlord is a man named Elsey; of 
him also I have some personal knowledge, and of 
his wife. Not a bad fellow, in his way, is Elsey, 
though of late years he has grown so much that, 
metaphorically, he has to take a larger size in boots, 
and in hats. His wife has also grown. It's odd 
how people do grow when, as they suppose, they 
become people of importance. When I last saw 
John Elsey I should have said that his conscious- 
ness of his own dignity had put him on a perch 
which it would not be easy to get him off. Yet 
when I saw him this morning he was off it with a 
vengeance. I have seldom seen a man mentally, 
morally, physically, in a more lamentable state than 
he was. Poor Elsey!" Once more there was one 
of those pauses which so distressed her. He seemed 
to be in an introspective mood ; as if he were con- 
templating a picture which was present to his 
mind's eye. Yet — the feeling was growing in her, 
that, all the while, he watched her as a cat might 
watch a mouse. She avoided his glance; keeping 
her eyes fixed on the sugar-basin which was on 
the tablecloth in front. In some indefinable way, 
though with all her faculties she hung upon his 
wordS| she noticed how the flies were making free 
with the sugar; $he soon began to count them as 
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they came and went. And, all the while, she was 
trying to brace herself, so that she might maintain 
an unruffled front when the blow fell, which she 
knew was coming. If only her heart would not play 
such fantastic tricks, and he would get on faster! 
His drawl seemed to be getting more pronounced. 
" On such a day as this one finds it hard to credit 
that in the world there's tragedy. In the winter it 
is different ; winter is itself a tragedy. But, when 
nature's radiant, and the sun's in a cloudless heaven, 
surely all's right with the world, and comedy's the 
only fare. When I reached *The Bolton Arms 
Hotel,' in Newcaster, the world was even more — 
riant — it's a word which the French use, for which 
I can't hit on an exact translation. Do you know 
French?" She nodded. "Then you'll know what 
I mean — than it is now ; for, to my thinking, there's 
nothing like the first sweetness of a summer morn- 
ing. Then, again, there are persons whom one does 
not find it easy to associate with tragedy ; God seems 
to have intended them to strut through life as un- 
conscious comedians ; and the unconscious comedian's 
the finest of all. Elsey's such a one. Have you, by 
any chance ever seen the man ? " She was silent ; 
he went on. " Although I daresay that the posses- 
sion on which he most prides himself is his dignity, 
in reality he's the most undignified of men. Surely 
there's no tragedy where there's no dignity. Tragedy's 
austere ; Elsey never could be that. Yet, last night, 
there was a tragedy at * The Bolton Arms ' ; and it 
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seems that Elsey played a leading part in it And 
the strangest thing was that, as he told me all there 
was to tell, the inherent comicality of the man made 
him the most tragic iigure imaginable. Here's the 
story as it was told to me by Elsey ; with addenda 
by other hands." She had known, all along, that it 
was coming. With clenched fists, and tightly closed 
lips, she waited for him to tell her what she knew so 
much better than he did. In the tale as he had it, 
however, she found that there were variants which 
to her were strange. "Among the guests at *The 
Bolton Arms ' was a man named Emmett, of whom 
I know a thing or two. Last evening, after dinner, 
he was found in his chair, seated at the table, dead. 
Someone had killed him. It seems that his head had 
been smashed in with a champagne bottle, the 
broken fragments of which were found upon the 
floor. The irony of it ! — because, of all the things 
in this world there were few which George Emmett 
loved better than champagne. They laid him on the 
table, at which he had just done himself so well ; and, 
a doctor having certified that he was dead, they left 
him there, alone, in the room in which he had dined 
and died." She knew, although she did not look at 
him, that he had taken the pipe out of his mouth, to 
press the tobacco closer ; and she felt his eyes upon 
her face. She wondered what was coming next. It 
proved to be hardly what she had expected. No- 
thing could have been more casual than his tone and 
manner. To her, the very indifference with which he 
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spoke seemed to heighten the effect of what he said. 
" There was the dead man on the table in the room. 
Some time after they had left him there there came 
a crash from within the room which, according to my 
informant, shook the house. That might have been 
an exaggeration, about shaking the house ; because 
* The Bolton Arms ' is a substantial, solidly built, old- 
time structure, which, I should say, is not easily 
shaken. At anyrate there came a noise from within 
that room which was so loud, and so curious, that all 
the people in the hotel seem to have heard it, and 
most of them went rushing off to learn what it was. 
Elsey was among the first. When he got to the 
door he was confronted by an unexpected difficulty ; 
he, the landlord, couldn't get into the room. The 
inspector of police had taken away, not only the 
ordinary key, but the pass-key also; to make sure 
that, in his absence, no one should get in. So the 
only thing, if they wanted to get in, was to send for 
the inspector, and the key. They sent for him. 
While he was coming they hung about outside the 
room. They must have been an odd sight — Elsey, 
his wife, his guests, and his servants, as they stood 
there listening. It seems that, considering there 
was nothing in the room but a corpse, some amazing 
sounds issued from it. Elsey says he never heard 
anything like them; they were indescribable. He 
knocked, he even says he hammered, at the door 
again and again, demanding to be told who was 
inside; and what whoever it was was doing; and 
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similar cognate questions ; but both his hammerings 
and his questions went unanswered ; and apparently 
unheeded. The noises had ceased before the in- 
spector came ; he pooh-poohed the notion that there 
ever had been any. But he stopped pooh-poohing 
when he entered the room. They had left the dead 
man stretched out on his back on the table; they 
found him on his face on the floor, with his knees 
drawn up beneath him. The natural presumption 
would have been, since he was dead, that somebody 
must have pushed him off the table on to the floor ; 
but when the doctor came he knocked that theory on 
the head. He declared that, in the first place, he 
had not been really dead ; that when they left him 
alone he had returned to some sort of consciousness ; 
that, probably, in his struggles to attract attention 
he had tumbled from the table on to the floor ; to a 
man in his condition a serious matter ; and that fall 
had finished him; for this time he certainly was 
dead. Isn't that an odd story?" Although he 
paused, as if for her to answer, she said nothing ; 
she was waiting for what was yet to come. And, 
presently, it came ; as she knew it would do. 

" The tale has a postscript ; and, as they say is 
sometimes the case with a lady's, it seems to me to 
be the most pregnant part of it. When they got 
into the room, and found the dead man lying on his 
face upon the floor, they also found that the blind 
before the only window was drawn right up, and the 
window itself was open at its widest, which seems a 
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trifle ; but then trifles are often of such importance. 
The man who waited on George Emmett at dinner 
declared that the blind was down and the window 
shut before dinner began ; and more, much more, 
Elsey, his wife, and the inspector, are all three con- 
vinced that the blind was down, and the window 
shut, when they left the dead man alone in the 
room. Had the window been open it would have 
attracted their attention ; because the wind was on 
that side of the house, and, apart from the draught, 
they could not help noticing the curtains being blown 
about — as they were being blown about when they 
found it open then. But if the window had been 
closed then, it must have been opened since, in which 
case the question arises — by whom. And here comes 
what seems to me to be the queerest part of this 
really queer story. Doesn't it strike you as being 
a rather curious tale ? " Again he paused, as if for 
her to answer, but still she held her peace — she still 
waited. It was like the game the cat plays with the 
mouse ; he was coming nearer and nearer, presently 
he would pounce. The problem she had to consider 
— though it was still unshaped — was, could she elude 
him when he did ? It seemed to her that his eyes 
observed her more and more keenly as he continued. 
"George Emmett had a lady with him when he 
arrived at *The Bolton Arms Hotel' — an elderly 
lady ; well . advanced in years, stout and unwieldy ; 
with grey hair and a false front ; the sort of person 
one who knew the man would expect to find in his 
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society." She winced at this description, she felt 
that he was speaking with malice prepense. "In 
spite of her grey hairs she seems to have been a 
mysterious sort of person. She dined with him ; 
she was in the room with him when the waiter 
last saw him alive, but when, some little while after, 
he came in and found him dead, she had vanished : 
and she has remained vanished ever since. It hasn't 
been for want of looking for her. They looked for 
her, not only in her own bedroom, but in everybody 
else's bedroom also; it seems that they looked in 
every room in the house ; in every nook and cranny 
of it to boot : nowhere was a trace or her to be seen. 
They were puzzled ; but that open window with the 
blind drawn up set them thinking ; when they found 
on a splinter of wood, at the top of the window, a small 
piece of material, which looked as if it had been torn 
out of a woman's dress, they thought still harder ; 
and came to a conclusion which was hardly flattering 
to themselves. It had not occurred to them to look 
for her in the room itself; nor what an excellent 
hiding-place was a recess and a curtained window. 
While they hunted for her upstairs and down, high 
and low, all the time she was in the room itself — 
the room in which George Emmett was done to 
death ; she had never left it She was there when 
the waiter discovered him, as he supposed, dead on 
his seat, she was still there when they left him, as 
they thought, dead on the table. Whether she was 
there when he came back to life ; and, if so, what took 
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place between them, she only knows. She had gone 
when they returned and found the dead man on the 
floor; she had opened the window, and made her 
exit through it; and, in going, had, unknowingly, 
left behind that pattern of her frock which may 
prove to be a very awkward piece of evidence against 
her, when, one day, she's found. She possibly sup- 
poses that she's done rather a smart thing in getting 
away, as she thinks, scot-free. But has she ? She's 
covered herself, in consequence, with more than a 
suspicion of murder. They're reasoning this way. 
They say that it was she who used that champagne 
bottle to so much purpose; and that was why she 
hid, like a coward, behind the curtains, when the 
waiter came into the room ; and why she stayed 
hidden ; and when the coast, as she thought, was 
clear, dropped, at the peril of her life, from the 
window. And because they're accounting, in that 
way, for her singular behaviour, all Newcaster is hot- 
foot after her; and, so I'm told, they're having 
placards printed, describing her, and offering a reward 
for her apprehension." He knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe with his boot ; blew down the stem to make 
sure that it was clear ; then went on. " There's one 
item I may add to make the tale complete. They've 
not only her description, they've her name. It 
appears that, for some reason, George Emmett did 
not enter her name in the register when he entered 
his own ; but when it dawned on them that she was 
missing they opened the box in which her clothes 
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were, and found that all, or nearly all of them, were 
marked—* D. Gilbert/ * D ' might stand for Dorothy, 
mightn't it ? — which is by way of being a coincidence, 
but, of course, Gilbert has no affinity with Greenwood. 
Miss Gilbert seems to be rather a remarkable old 
lady ; isn*t that how she strikes you ? ** 
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CHAPTER IX 

WHAT THE GIRL TOLD THE MAN 

THE question remained so long unanswered that 
one was disposed to wonder if the girl had 
heard it ; and this time Mr Frazer persisted in wait- 
ing for the reply which did not come. He showed no 
inclination to press her. Picking up his pouch from 
the turf, he began, leisurely, to refill his pipe ; and, 
for the first time since he had begun his story, he 
withdrew his glance from Dorothy; using his eyes 
to observe the tobacco as he pressed it home. She 
sat motionless ; her hands in front of her ; her gaze 
fixed on the sugar, which the flies still harried; a 
slight slip of a girl, with black hair, drawn tightly 
back from her temples, and twisted in a knot behind. 
That was how they had taught her to do it when, 
in the convent, she had put it up; she knew no 
other way, and had no notion of the wonders which 
an artist in hairdressing could perform with her 
luxuriant tresses. Although her face was so white 
and thin that one doubted if she had had enough 
to eat, it was good to look at. When she raised the 
long lashes which veiled her eycSy one seemed to see 
right through the violet orbs which were beneath 
into her very soul. But the man on the other side 
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of the tablecloth had known many varieties of 
women's eyes; he was aware how apt they are to 
look one thing and mean another ; he had little 
faith in that imponderable essence, the feminine 
soul ; he merely thought what curious eyes the girl 
had got ; quite out of the common. And as, with 
practised fingers, he packed his pipe, he waited, 
patiently, for her to speak. 

At last she did speak ; and, when she did, her 
words were not an answer to his question. 

" You know she's not an old lady." 

The attribution of such knowledge seemed to 
surprise him; he seemed, for a moment, to be in 
doubt as to what, exactly, her words referred. Then 
when he understood he smiled. 

"Is that so?" 

He continued to fill his pipe ; and she to look at 
the sugar. Then she asked : 

" What are you going to do : " 

" I am going to light a match." 

He did so as he spoke, holding the flickering 
flame to the bowl of his pipe. 

" You know that's not what I mean." 

" Do I ? " The tobacco was becoming ignited ; he 
sent a pufl* of smoke into the air. ** What do you 
mean?" 

She looked round at him. 

" I am Dorothy Gilbert." 

** Of course you are." 

Nothing could have been more matter-of-fact than 
III 
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the air with which he said it, She spoke with a 
catching of her breath ; as if she resented his cool- 
ness. 

"Did you— know it?" 

"Ofcourseldid." 

" Did you — know it all along ? '* 

"Certainly— that is, let me be exact; it's as well 
to be exact — now and then. When I heard that 
story at * The Bolton Arms ' I would have bet that you 
were ; when you came out of my house, and I saw 
you standing on the ledge, I was sure that you were. 
They have your description so pat, over at New- 
caster, that it was impossible not to recognise you." 

"Then — then why did you give me my break- 
fast?" 

" Why shouldn't I ? You were my guest." 

"When — when you knew that I was Dorothy 
Gilbert!" 

"Well? What follows? Even so you were my 
guest." 

"When — when you believed I'd done that thing?" 

" I didn't say that I did believe it ; you jump at 
conclusions." 

" Do you believe it ? " 

"I am not sure that I do." 

"You are not sure!" She twisted herself round 
towards him, heat in her voice, fire in her eyes. 
" You are not sure ! How dare you — how dare you 

say " She stopped ; as if suddenly conscious 

that her warmth was uncalled for ; continuing, with 
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which they treat are not always light. 

A POPPY SHOW : Being Divers and Diverse Tales. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Marriott Watson's 'Poppy Show' comprises a variety of tales, ranging from 
comedy to tragedy, though the lighter vein is undoubtedly more strong represented. 
The short stoi^, as a rule, in England is rqg^arded and offered merely as « truncated 
novd. The author holds quite another opinion of it, and here exhibits "what he 
considers some ef his best specimens in the art, romantlcal, hnmoroas, tragic, and 
adventurous. 

THE SENTIMENTAL ADVENTURES OF JTMMY BULSTRODE. 
By Marie Van Vorst, Author of ' The Sin of George Warrener.' 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



There never was a better fellow than Jimmy Bulstrode, a chivalrous gentleman, 

ething of a knizht, and a great deal of a lover.* 

When a tnan loVes a woman,' Jimmy said, * there's'nothing fer Um ia die world 



It is a story of an American bachelor, multi-aullionairei voix^ttc, tenderJieairtedi and 
idealistic His philanthropic mistak^ how he mended broken ibctimes, of hisgenerous 
impulsive goodness, and, aoove all, Jimmy's own love affair, b the theme of -Marie Van 
Vorst*s new noveL 

THE MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASE. By Baron Palle Rosen- 
KRANTZ. Crown 8vo, 6s. ... 

A Tery interesting story of a crime. It is in no sense sensatiotaal, the teal interest 
being psychological. Lord Farringdon is found murdered in the park at Homburg, 
and suspicion points to one Saarmlickea, a Frankfort merchant, to whose wife it was 
thought^ Lord Farringdon had paid his siddresses. Examining magistrate Sterner is 
deeply involved with the parties concerned, and that is how the case he investigates 
becomes his own. He is in love with Lisa, the wife of Saarbriicken. The circum- 
stantial evidence a^aiqat Saarbrttcken accumulates} he is a bankrupt, and as Lord 
Farringdon leaves his Wife ;£t2o,ooo, his motive is obvious. In the end, however, it is 
proved otherwise. The unique attraction of the book lies in the presentation of the 
case. The facts are put from every point of view with remarkable ingenuity, and the 
procedure of the German court is made quite intelligible. 

THE SCOURGE. By Warrington Dawson, Author of * The Scan' 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TbisLsearcbing study an energies and opportunities relates the crude and fiery love 
of the adopted wastrel son of Alfred Elkms the iron-handed capitalist, for Lilian 
Merivale. exquisite flower of aristocratic tradition. The drama mounts to a grand 
climax where between lines of inevitable tragedy born of the clashing of the old spirit 
and the new, one reads what life offers as compensation. Dominating the whole is the 
Idea that the same force leads to cataclysm or attainment, since wreck cannot exist 
without material, and that strong destinies work out their way for evil or good, some* 
times deflected but never changed* despite love or might or reason or interest, drawn 
irresistibly on by the claw of instinct. 
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THE CROOKED WAY. By William Le Queux, Author of 'This 
Hunchback of Westminster.' Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A dramatic and mysterious story in which the author has devoted taadi attention 
to the inter-play of character. The story opens^ with the meeting of two old friends, 
one of whom, financially embarrassed, is determined on self-destruction. ^ Then comes 
his salvation through his friend's generous loan, and unhappy comi>lications arise 
through a woman's imprudence. Then the situation develops amazingW, and the 
reader is brought face to face with pregnant crisis. Few stories grip me reader's 
attention so quickly or hold it so fully. 

THE BAD TIMES. By G. A. Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. George A. Birmingham in this new novel deals with the most trouUous period 
of recent Iri^ history, the yeai-s which saw the rise of the Land league. The hero, 
who traces his descent from one of the strongest opponents of the union of the two 
kingdoms, is inspired with strong * Nationalist 'sentiment, and becomes, as many Irish 
gentlemen were, a supporter of Mr. Isaac Butt's Home Rule movenienL He is sym- 
pathetic with the idea of agrarian reform, but is disgusted by the methods <^ the Land 
League. He finally loses his life at the hands of an assassin. Amons the ntin(M: char- 
acters axe an Iri^ noUemon of some fame as a diplomatist, an old rtaian, a politiod 
priest, a land agent with an incm-ably humorous outlook upon life, and an elderly 
priest who dislikes and opposes the new agrarian movement.^ Indeed, the author has 
portrayed in his characters almost every kind of man influential in Ireland jtt the time 
dealt with by the story. 

THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN. By Richard 
Marsh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story of what a helpless girl had to endure at the hands of an trnprindpled 
man ; of how, in silence, a coward behind a curtain, she saw him meet die fate he nad 
so well deserved ; of the stnmge happenings which eame to her because of her silence. 
The story, abo, of certain adventures with a caravan, and its owner : and of « house 
on the banks of the Thames ; and of a storm on the river. A book whidi, if *yoa once 
b^n it, you will be very sure to finish. 

COLONEL KATE. By K. L. Montgomery, Author of * The Car- 
dinal's Pawn.' Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Catherine Bristo learns on the 30th December 1744, that her uncle*« will has named 
her hb heiress on condition of her being married before the year is oat. An ardent 
Jacobite, the girl resolves that the property shall not be lost to the Stuart cause, and 
therefore denrands in the Edinburgh Assembly^ Rooms what gentleman present is 
willing to marry her before midnight 7 The notorious Simon, Lord Lovat, immediately 
responds to her appeal, and two other suitors present themselves — ^the Master of Lovat 
and Captain MacEoghan, a cousin of Kate's own, hitherto unknown to her. Mistress 
Bristo, secretly inclming to the Master, bids the family lawyer choose for her, and 
he decides in ^vour of Hector MacEoghan. The wedding has been scarcely consum- 
mated before Kate recognises the brid^proom as worthless, and Lord Lovat, in bb 
policy of keeping the party scales^ even, sets himself to widen the differences between 
them, and abet MacEoghan in his Whig proclivities. ^ Lovat, the character which, a 
generation after, so strongly attracted Walter Scott's interest, constitutes himself the 
main figure of the plot, and Colonel Kate's adventures with Blue-eye the witch, the 
caterans known as the Merry Dancers, and the camp of Charles Edward, are largely 
due to his tortuous intrigues. The novel ends upon the field of CuUoden. 

THE YOUNG COLUMBINE. By Dorothea Deakin. With a 
Frontispiece by Lewis Baumer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story relates how a young actress of modest ideas and simple tastes, whose 
mother had run away to be a Columbine, escaped from the profession she 'hated ; how 
^e adventured in pursuits of happiness, heavily handicapped by her old calling, and 
her deplorably meretricious appearance ; how, without any artificial aida to her beauty, 
she always looked the little painted bewigged Columbine her mother had been ; how 
she was driven from one deception to another, until at last, in despair she realised that 
there was nothing left to do but to return to the stage ; how the difficulties disappeared, 
and she found at last an unconventional happiness. 

MAN AND THE CASSOCK. By Mrs. David G. Ritchie, Author 
of * The Truthful Liar.' Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story is of a woman of ' the world ' plunged suddenly into the small «xdasive 
set surrounding her brother ' The White Prior.' She expects to dominate this society 
by sheer force of beauty and a vigour of life. She finds herself, however, for the first 
time face to face with the 'realiries' of life, forces physical and spiritual before which 
she is as helpless as a mere child. Along with the tragedy of this experience is i)re- 
sented"witbont discussion—some aspects of the religious movements that are agitating 
ihe Anglican Church at Uiis present moment. 
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SCARLET RUNNER. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson, Authors 
of *The Lightning Conductor.' With a Frontispiece in Colour 
hy A. H. BucKLAND, and 8 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This Is the story of a Man and a Motor-Car. The hero, thrown upon his own 
resources, uses his car— Scarlet Runner— as a means of livelihood, and nnds himself 
invdved m a series of surprising and sensational adventures. He helps a Prince to his 
throne ; solves the mystery of a haunted house ; unraveb the problem of a motor*car 
abandoned in the sea ; thwarts an ingenious plot to 'hold up' a house-party of million- 
aires; saves a great diamond; becomes entangled in an intrigue woven about a gold 
dgarette-case ; and finally loses a great motor race, but in losing it wins a chJarming wife. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE By W. W. Jacobs. Eighth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

This volume, uniform with Mr. Jacobs' other £unous books, has been transfen«d to 
Messrs. Methuen. 

FLOWER O' THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. By Agnes and 
EgerTON Castle, Authors of * Incomparable Bellairs/ * Rose of 
the World,' etc. With a Frontispiece in Colour by A. H. BUCK- 
LAND. Crown Svo, 6s. 

This is a selection from the shorter stories published by these versatile writers since 
the appearance in 1900 of their last collection: 'Marshfield the Observer.' Within 
their more elastic limits of length, they partake more of the style of what the French 
call MOMvelU than of the ordinary short story. 

Five of the tales belong to that middle Georgian period so familiar to the authors of 
•The Bath Comedy' and 'French Nan'; two deal with the ruffing life of Eliza* 
bethans ; another with the times of * My Merry Rockhurst,' the hero of their last 
book ; while the story which gives its title to the volume is staged within an ancient 
castle on the coast of Galloway in the days of the Prince Regent. They are all essen- 
tially tales <^ romantic action and strong characters, set always in pictures^e, often 
in strange, sorroundings. 

THE DUKE'S MOTTO. By J. H. McCarthy, Author of ' If I were 
King.* Crown Svo, 6s. 

Mr. Huntly* McCarthy, having made a new dramatic version of an old story and play 
which delighted Paris as ' Le Bossu' and London as 'The Duke's Motto' nearly fifty 
years ago, has turned his piece into a tale which follows closely the lines of his (bama, 
presentmg the action of the stage under the form of narrative. ' The Duke]s Motto ' is 
one of the most melodramatic romances of fiction or the theatre. The hero is an incom- 
parable soldier of fortune, d'Artagnan-Cyrano, 'whose command of the sword is only 
rivalled by his cunning in disguise, and who devotes both to the service of an honour- 
al>le revenge. Adventure succeeds adventure, plot meets counterplot, love^and nemeds 
go hand m hand, and the final triumph is ' ringed with a flame <^ fair feces and 
splendid with swords.' 

THE VIRGIN WIDOW. By Randal Charlton. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Ann Bulmer lives in a lonely farm with a young girl called Francme. Here befall 
many strange adventures of love and tragedy. A necessary crime is committed, and 
the Virgin Widow works out the salvation of the man she loves. Her methods of pro- 
cedure are remarkable. The story contains a strange mystery which arises out of the 
characters. . , 

THE NOVELS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. Medium 8vo. In 
Sixpenny Volumes. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a Sixpenny edition of the chief 
novels of this great romancer. Many of the books are quite new to 
English readers. The new volume is — 

THE TRAGEDY OF NANTES. 
THE NOVELIST. in Monthly Numbers : Each being the length of 
a 6s. NoveL Sixpence Each. 
March. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. BariKG-Oould. 
April. THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
May, CASTING OF NETS. By Richard Bagot. 
June, THE RIVER. By Eden Phillpotts. 

METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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WHAT THE GIRL TOLD THE MAN 

downcast eyes, in a different tone: "What do you 
mean, when you say, you are not sure ? " 

" I mean that I don't believe you did do it Still, 
in order that we may have all things shipshape and 
aboveboard, I confess that I should like to have 
your assurance that you didn't." She was silent. 
"Won't you give it?" 

" I'm not sure that I can." 

"Can?— or will?" 

" I— I'm not sure if I did do it, or if I didn't" 

She put her hands up before her face; he could 
see her shivering. He eyed her with what seemed 
to be growing curiosity. 

" What was George Emmett to you ? " 

" Nothing ! Nothing ! I hated him ! " 

" That Vould seem to suggest that he might have 
been something to you once ; or — you would hardly 
hate him." 

"I don't know what you mean; he never was 
anything to me — never — except my guardian; at 
least, he said he was my guardian ; and I suppose 
he was; but from the first moment I saw him I 
hated him." 

" Isn't that, under the circumstances, rather a 
dangerous admission to make?" 

"Why?" 

"Mayn't some people think that your feeling 
towards him may have furnished a motive for — ^what 
happened ? " 

" Do you mean that soifte people may think that 
H 113 
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THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

because I hated him I killed him ? I hadn't the 
courage ; I shouldn't have dared, I'm such a coward ; 
it's because I'm such a coward that I'm here — it's 
all my cowardice!" 

She sat with clenched fists staring in front of her ; 
there was something in her expression which sug- 
gested to her companion that she was not quite such 
a coward as she asserted. When he spoke again it 
was as if a note of sympathy had, unawares, crept 
into his voice. 

** You observed. Miss Gilbert, that George Emmett 
was your guardian, which seems to point to your 
having lost at least one of your parents. Is it your 
mother?" 

"I never knew my mother — never; so far as I 
know, I never even saw her. I suppose I must have 
had a mother, but I don't know who she was, or 
anything at all about her." 

"And your father?" 

" I believe I was three years old when I saw him 
last, and now Mr Emmett says he is dead." 

"Mr Emmett says? I presume you have some 
proof of the fact beyond Mr Emmett's bare word." 

" I daresay the Sisters have." 

"What Sisters?" 

" At the convent" 

" At the convent ? Were you in a convent ? " 

" Of course ; I was at the Convent of the Sacr6 
Coeur at Vannes — Vannes is in Brittany, if you 
know where that is." 
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WHAT THE GIRL TOLD THE MAN 

"I do happen to know where that is; indeed, I 
happen to have some knowledge of Vannes. Were 
there any other girls there besides you ? " 

" Lots and lots, at different times." 

" Could you give me the names of any of them ? " 

" Why, if I were to think, I could give you a list 
as long as that." She stretched out her arms. *' I 
was there for more than fourteen years." 

"I don't think I'll trouble you for quite so long 
a list as that, but could you give me the name of, 
say, one, who's been there within the last twelve 
months ? " 

"Rather! — for one thing, there was my special 
friend, Frances Vernon." 

" Did you know Frances Vernon ? " 

"I should think I did, and Do you know 

Frances Vernon?" 

"It's odd, but I do chance to know something 
about Miss Frances Vernon." 

" She was there when Mr Emmett took me away." 

"Was she? Then, in that case, I rather fancy 
she's left since." 

" I shouldn't be surprised. She said she shouldn't 
stop a moment longer after I had gone than she 
could help." 

" I fancy she has a knack of getting her own way — 
at times." 

"Isn't she lovely?" 

" That's scarcely the word I should have applied 
to her. I should have said she was a handfuL" 

"5 
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THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

"If that's all you can say then you don't know 
much about her. I say she's lovely, because I know 
all about her, and I know she's lovely. But — ^what 
did you say your name was ? " 

"Frazer; Eric Frazer." Presently she shook her 
head. "What," he inquired, "are you doing that 
for?" 

" I don't remember it ; nor one in the least like, 
and I should have done if she had mentioned it" 

" If who had mentioned what?" 

" You see, Frances and I were tremendous friends ; 
we had no secrets from each other. She used to tell 
me about everyone she knew ; hes and shes ; their 
names, you know, and all about them. And she used 
to make a list of their names, on a sheet of paper ; 
so that she might be able to check them, and find 
out if anyone had been left out ; and I don't believe 
she ever so much as even breathed your name, Eric 
Frazer ; or I feel sure I should remember." 

"Such an omission on Miss Vernon's part was 
unkind ; it shows how little I was in her thoughts. 
I gather from what you say. Miss Gilbert, that you 
have a large number of friends." 

" I ! " The girl's eyes were suddenly opened wide. 
" Why, I haven't a friend in the whole world, except 
Frances, whom I may never see again ; and, perhaps. 
Sister Celestine ; who, I daresay, never wants to see 
me again — at the convent they found it so hard to 
get money from father. I don't believe they'd have 
let Mr Emmett take me away if it hadn't been that 
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WHAT THE GIRL TOLD THE MAN 

he paid all that father owed. Whatever made you 
think rd lots of friends?" 

" Then, if you haven't, you might give me a trial. 
It seems to me that, at this particular moment, a 
friend's an article you're rather in want of" 

"I am; but — when you think what you do — I 
couldn't!" 

" Miss Gilbert, if you could see my thoughts, I 
doubt if you'd object to them ; only, I'm older than 
you are, and I just feel that, if you're not careful, 
you're likely to be in a tighter place than you have 
any notion of; and, being so much older, if you were 
to tell me just what happened last night at *The 
Bolton Arms,' I might be of some slight use in get- 
ting you out of it That's all there is at the back 
of my mind, as regards you. So, if you can bring 
yourself to make of me a confidant, I'll respect your 
confidence, and whatever kind of trouble it is you're 
in ni be all the service to you I can." 

She looked at him, carefully ; as if considering 
what kind of person he really was; and then she 
told him, everything there was to tell. She did not 
seem to find it easy to start ; but, when she once had 
started, she poured out all that was in her heart, as 
a child might have done. As he listened, strange 
though her story was, he knew she was telling the 
truth. The pathos of it, of which she herself seemed 
to be so oddly unconscious, touched him more than 
he would have cared to own. And, manlike, because 
that was so, his outward manner put on an additional 
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THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

shade of grufTness. Suddenly she startled him by 
putting a leading question. 

"Now do you think that I killed him, or that I 
didn't?" 

He tried to fence. 

" That's not altogether an easy question to answer." 

" Oh yes, it is ; it's perfectly simple and perfectly 
easy ; either I did or I didn't : there can only be one 
answer." 

** Pardon me, but, from what I can gather, it's a 
point on which you yourself seem to have some 
doubts.^' 

" I know I have. Of course I know I never 
actually touched him; but — ^perhaps I might have 
prevented him being touched ; and — ^when he began 
to make those noises I might have got him help; 
and so— I don't quite know how it is. What I want 
to know is what you think ; if you have the slightest 
atom of a doubt you had better take me over to 
Newcaster, and hand me over to a policeman." 

" In any case I certainly sha'n't do that." 

" Then I'll give myself up. I — I daresay that I — 
I sha'n't be so very much afraid when I — I've quite 
made up my mind I ought to." 

" You'll do nothing of the kind, if I can help it" 

" If you can help it ? — ^why, would you try to stop 
me?" 

" I shouldn't only try. Let me disabuse your mind 
on one point ; putting casuistry on one side, you're 
no more to blame for what took place than I am." 
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WHAT THE GIRL TOLD THE MAN 

" Are you sure ? " 

"Perfectly sure." 

" It's very sudden." 

"What's sudden?" 

"Your being so sure. You weren't sure just 
now ; you were anything but sure. I wonder if, for 
some cause, you want me to believe that I am better 
than you believe I am," 

"Nothing of the kind. However, I don't want to 
discuss the matter with you. I am going immediately 
to tell you what I do propose to do. But, before I 
get to that, there is one question which I should like 
to put to you, in order that we may know exactly 
where we are. You saw the man who made use of 
that champagne bottle? You had a distinct view 
of him?" 

" I saw him as distinctly as I see you." 

" You would know him again ? " 

" Anywhere ; always." 

" Did you ever see him before ? " 

"Never." 

" Of that you are certain ? " 

"Quite." 

*Did he remind you of anyone you had seen 
before? Think!" 

"I am thinking; but — I can think of no one. 
Why are you asking me these questions ? Do you — 
do you know him ? And — are you thinking of giv- 
ing him up to the police ? If you are — if you are, 
nothing will make me say that I ever saw him before 
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THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

— nothing ! — nothing ! He sha'n't come to harm be - 
cause of me ! " 

" My dear child " 

" Fm not a child — ^and anyhow I'm not yours ! — 
nor am I dear ! Are you — are you daring to think 
of playing the traitor ? — of taking advantage of what 
IVe told you to — to get him punished ? Are you ? " 

" I am doing nothing of the kind — how you do 
jump to conclusions! I don't know the man from 
Adam. Why do you credit me with such sinister 
intentions ? " 

"Why did you ask me those questions — like 
that?" 

" I've half a mind to tell you ; then perhaps we 
shall begin to understand each other." 

" Perhaps it is just as well that we shouldn't under- 
stand each other ; but you will please to tell me." 

" Miss Gilbert, you're a young lady with a temper." 

" If you wish to speak to me like that " 

She half rose from the ground ; he checked her. 

" I don't — pray stay where you are ! What times 
you and Frances Vernon must have had together ! " 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" Nothing — I suppose you must have had a good 
time with her in the convent, if she was such a friend 
of yours." 

" Are you going to tell me why you asked those 
questions ? " 

" I am ; then I think you will be sorry you have 
taken up such a tone towards me. I asked those 
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WHAT THE GIRL TOLD THE MAN 

questions because the person whom you saw strike 
George Emmett informed the waiter that his name 
was Gilbert." 

" Gilbert !— Mr Frazer ! But— I heard the waiter 
tell Mr Emmett that the gentleman wouldn't give 
his name." 

" What seems to have occurred is this. Someone 
came to one of the coffee-room waiters and told him 
that he wished to see Mr George Emmett. The 
waiter asked him his name ; he said ' Gilbert ' ; then 
immediately added : * Never mind my name ; you 
need mention no name ; give him this.' He scribbled 
a line or two on a sheet of paper, in pencil ; put the 
sheet into an envelope, which he fastened, and gave 
to the waiter. So it came about that the waiter who 
delivered the note supposed the stranger to have 
given no name ; while the original waiter is prepared 
to swear that, in the first instance, he said his name 
was Gilbert — which is why I asked if you had seen 
him, or anyone at all like him, before." 

" But I haven't— ever ! Who can he be ? I haven't 
any relatives." 

"Your acquaintance with your family history 
seems to be so nebulous that I scarcely see how you 
can say that of your own knowledge. Do you re- 
member what your father looked like ? " 

" Only very dimly." 

" Try your hand at a description." 

" I seem to remember him as very tall, and dark, 
and " She stopped; the fashion of her coun- 
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THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

tenance was changed, as if by a sudden access of 
fear ; then, as if because she realised how closely 
he was watching her, she broke into what seemed to 
be a fit of pettish temper. '' But what does it matter 
what he looked like? What does it matter? My 
father is dead." 

" According to George Emmett" 

Something in his tone caused her to look swiftly 
round at him. 

"What do you mean by 'according to George 
Emmett'? Don't you believe that my father is 
dead?" 

" I merely mean that I had sufficient acquaintance 
with Mr Geoi^e Emmett to be disinclined to accept 
any statement of fact on his mere ipse dixit It is 
possible — if you like, it is probable — ^that he gave 
the Sisters at the convent proof of his assertion ; 
but I rather fancy that their ideas of proof would 
be their own. You certainly seem to have had 
nothing in the shape of proof. The fact that he 
paid money on your account makes his tale — well, 
we'll say, peculiar; that he should have done this 
if, as he told you, your father died owing him 
money, makes it — ^well, very nearly incredible. It 
doesn't sound at all like what is generally known 
of Greorge Emmett's character. If he had come 
and dunned you, or done worse, because your father 
died in his debt, there I should have recognised the 
man ; but that, having lost money by your father, 
he should be willing also to lose money by you — 
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WHAT THE GIRL TOLD THE MAN 

Greoi^e Emmett must have had very odd reasons 
of his own for doing that. You can't remember 
what the stranger said to Emmett? — what they 
were disputing about?" 

" I can't ; I may do later, but I can't now. My 
brain was so stupefied, I was in such a state of 
cowardice, that I heard — without hearing ; certainly 
without understanding." 

" You can't recall even a single phrase ? " 

"No, I can't; I tell you I can't! Why will you 
persist in asking ? " 

"Please don't suppose. Miss Gilbert, that I wish 
to worry you ; to cause you pain ; nothing can be 
farther from my wish; but I do want you to ap- 
preciate the situation; to put you on your guard. 
If by any diabolical mischance this stranger who 
gave your name should turn out to be some more 
or less distant relative of your own it's as well that 
you should be prepared for such an eventuality. 
Circumstanced as you are, and may be, the one 
thing you don't want is to be taken unawares." 
Twisting himself round, he drew towards himself a 
large brown paper parcel which had been reposing 
on the turf at his back. " Now to business. You 
have no money ? " She shook her head. " Not any ? " 

" I haven't a penny." 

"And — forgive me if I seem intrusive; but, if 
you will bear with me, you will see that mine is not 
a merely impertinent intention — your wardrobe is 
limited?" 
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THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

"I have no other clothes except those I have 
on. 

" And — forgive me again — ^those are not fresh from 
the dressmaker ? " 

" Indeed they are not. I have had this dress 

At the convent I had one dress a year ; this is my 
last year's frock." 

"What has become of your hat? Don't you 
generally wear one?" 

" Oh yes, I wear one, but I left the one hat I had 
behind^at the hotel." 

"I told you that I went into Newcaster to do 
some shopping; and among other things I bought 
the contents of this parcel. If you'll take it to 
the room in which you spent the night I think 
it possible that you'll find it contains some articles 
which may be of use to you. While you're trying 
them on to see if they're any sort of a fit I'll be 
putting things to rights ; and harnessing that horse 
of mine, who's very much mistaken if he thinks that 
he's in for a whole day's holiday." 

She stared at him in amaze. 

" Why should you buy things for me ? " 

"Why shouldn't I? You are Frances Vernon's 
friend ; and she's a young lady whom I happen to 
know rather a deal about." 

" But that's no reason why you should buy things 
for me! — ^you know it's no reason! — you know it's 
not!" 

" Pray don't imagine that I'm offering to give you 
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these things ; IVe expressed myself ill if I've con- 
veyed that impression. An exact account of their 
cost will be rendered to you, for which I shall receive 
payment in due course." 

" From whom will you receive payment ? — from 
me? How can you imagine that I shall be able to 
pay you ; when, as I tell you, I haven't a penny ; and 
don't suppose I ever shall have one," 

''As a man. Miss Gilbert, you must allow me to 
understand commercial matters better than you do- 
as a business man I know I shall be paid, in full ; so 
please make your mind easy on that score. When 
you have changed your clothes — and I think that, 
considering all things, the sooner you do change them 
the better — and I have stuck my steed between the 
shafts, I will drive you, at the rate of about four 
miles an hour, to a railway station ; then, with your 
permission, acting as your personal conductor, I will 
take you, with the help of a train, to Mrs Vernon's 
house. Mrs Vernon is Frances Vernon's mother; 
and is by way of being some sort of a kind of a re- 
lation of my own. She will be delighted to give you 
house room, until inquiries have been made into the 
truth of Mr Emmett's statements, as to your father 
being dead and his having left no money — I feel sure 
he did leave money, or Emmett would never have 
paid that bill at the convent ; to say nothing of his 
having expressed a wish to marry you — and in 
short, till your affairs are placed upon a regular 
footing." 
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" Which may be never. Why should Mrs Vernon 
give me what you call house room ? " 

"You are full of whys. I tell you that she will 
be delighted — for your sake ; for her own sake ; for 
Frances' sake ; and, perhaps, a little for mine.'' 

"For your sake! — ^it's perfectly ridiculous to sup- 
pose that you can care either one way or the other.'' 

" Quite so ; it's very good of you to say so." 

" Mr Frazer, are you deceiving me ? Are you sure 
that you know Frances Vernon — and her mother ? " 

"Extraordinary though it may seem, facts are 
facts ; and I not only know Frances Vernon and her 
mother, but also her father and her brother." 

"That's Jim." 

"Yes, that's Jim; I perceive that you are acquainted 
with the young scoundrel's name." 

" He's not a young scoundrel. Frances told me 
he was a darling. She showed me his photograph ; 
I could see for myself that he's very good-looking." 

" You said Frances was lovely ; I am therefore not 
surprised to hear that you think her brother's good- 
looking. My word! However, on a question of 
taste there is no disputing." He stood up; the 
thrown paper parcel in his hands. "Shall I place 
this inside that private apartment of yours? And 
will you be so good as to make your toilet with all 
possible expedition? I should like to start from 
here well inside thirty minutes — if you could 
manage to be ready?" 

" I'm very sorry to intrude; or to interfere with 
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what seems to be a vety nice little arrangement ; but 
it isn't only a question of what the young lady can 
manage — what price me ? " 

This question came from a figure which all at once 
rose from a clump of furze which was at the back 
of Mr Frazer. 
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CHAPTER X 

WHAT THE CARAVAN LEFT BEHIND 

SWINGING round in the direction from which 
the voice came, Mr Frazer stood still to stare. 
The girl, rising to her feet, stared also; with her 
pale cheeks a little paler, and her eyes wide 
open. 

The speaker was one of those shambling, half- 
grown youths who are generally found attached to 
gipsy caravans, as hangers-on. That he had gipsy 
blood in his veins, his hair and eyes and skin 
suggested ; but that he was as much Cockney as 
gipsy his tongue betrayed. With a ragged cloth cap 
on the back of his head ; the remains of a black-and- 
white checked woollen scarf about his sinewy neck ; 
a faded old red flannel shirt plainly visible under 
an unbuttoned sleeved waistcoat; his fingers thrust 
into the band of his trousers : he grinned first at the 
man, and then at the woman, in evident enjoyment 
of their something more than surprise. He showed 
no inclination to break the silence which followed 
his wholly unexpected, and undesired, appearance 
on the scene ; from his point of view the joke was 
apparently too good a one to spoil. It was Mr 
Frazer who spoke next. 
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"Who are you? — and what business have you to 
be here?" 

The stranger's-grin grew more pronounced, so that 
he showed a set of perfect white teeth ; which again 
suggested the gipsy. 

" I'm General Lord Kitchener, that's who I am — 
don't you know me' from the photographs ? And as 
to what business I have to be here, I always thought 
that Newcaster Heath was common grazing ground, 
and that people could go about all over it just exactly 
as they please." 

" What have you been doing behind those bushes?" 

" What have I been doing ? — that's it, what have I ?" 

" Have you been listening?" 

The stranger looked his questioner straight in the 
face, with a grin in his eyes and on his lips ; then he 
winked. The action was more significant than any 
words could have been ; it moved the man to sudden 
anger. 

" You young hound ! " 

" Steady on ! I'm no more a hound than you. No 
names ; if it comes to that perhaps I'm as good at 
chucking names about as you are — Mr Frazer." 

" You know my name ? " 

" I heard you tell her what it was ; and very nice 
it was of you to tell her." 

There was an insinuation in the grin with which 
the words were accompanied which stung the man 
again. 

" My lad, I've a mind to break your neck." 
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"Have you? Then you take my tip, and keep 
your mind to yourself. I've some friends not far 
from here, and if you try to come any of your games 
with me Til give them a call, and they'll be here in 
double quick time ; then you'll find that breaking 
necks is a game that more than one can play at" 

Mr Frazer regarded the speaker as if he were 
considering whether or not to take him at his word, 
and let him give his friends a call. Then he turned 
to the girl, his tone as easy and courteous as ever : 

" I think I'll put this parcel inside there, and then, 
while you're changing, I can have a talk with this 
young gentleman." 

The girl seemed uncomfortable, undecided. 

" What does he want ? " 

It was the younger man who replied : 

" That's it, miss — ^what does he want ? I wouldn't 
mind having what he thinks he's going to get ; you 
can take that from me." 

Mr Frazer ignored the other's words. Going to 
the caravan with the parcel in his hand he placed it 
just inside the door. Then he turned to the girl 
again, beckoning to her with his hand. 

" If you please ! You remember what I said about 
half-an-hour ? I shall be so glad if you can make it 
convenient to be ready." 

She hesitated ; looking sideways at the stranger. 
Then she moved to Mr Frazer, who was by the steps 
which led into the caravan. 

" Why won't you tell me what he wants ? " 
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" Because I don't know — but I soon shall ; and all 
the sooner if you'll leave us alone together.*' 

The young man called out from among the gorse : 

"He thinks he's going to bounce me as soon as 
your back's turned, miss — oh, he's a deep 'un ! " 

Mr Frazer, still ignoring him, said to the girl : 

" Please will you try to be ready inside those thirty 
minutes ? " 

"Will you be ready?" 

" I think I shall— I don't think you'll find I'll keep 
you waiting." She looked into his blue tytSy as if 
she were trying to decipher what was in them ; then, 
glancing half affrightedly over her shoulder, she went 
up the steps into the caravan. She paused on the 
ledge to give a flying look at Mr Frazer, and another 
at the lad among the bushes, then, passed inside, 
drawing the door to behind her. Mr Frazer said : 
" I think that, if I were you, I should bolt the door, 
and close the window." 

" The lad called out : 

"That won't keep the cops out, miss, don't you 
think it ! "- Mr Frazer waited, as if to ascertain that 
his hint had been acted on. Then he crossed the 
little hollow, towards the bushes on the slope among 
which the lad was standing. " Don't you come too 
close," observed the lad. 

"I don't intend to; I only wish to come close 
enough to enable you to hear what I have to say 
without making it necessary for me to raise my 
voice." 
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He ascended the slope until he was within a few 
feet of the other. 

" That's near enough ; none of your games.** 

"There's a bush between us; that is something. 
Now, sir, what is it you want ? " 

•* What do I want ? Why, I want five and twenty 
pounds, that's what I want" 

"What for?" 

" You know what for." 

" Since, from your appearance, you never had so 
much money in your life, I suppose, in a general 
way, I do know what for. But do you expect me 
to give you five and twenty pounds ? " 

"That's for you to say. If you don't I can get 
it from someone else — ^that all." 

" From whom ? " 

" From the police over at Newcaster." 

" Indeed ; why should they give you five and 
twenty pounds?" 

" Oh, come off of it ! — what do you think you're 
playing at? You know very well why they'll give 
me five and twenty pound, and if you don't I'll tell 
you — I'm not afraid." 

"Why?" 

"Why! — for putting them on to Miss Dorothy 
Gilbert, what's wanted for that little job last night 
at * The Bolton Arms.' Now do you understand ? '* 

" I hope I don't." 

"Then you needn't hope; because you do. I 
speak plainly enough, Mr Frazer." 
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" From your post of vantage, behind these bushes, 
did you hear all that was said ? " 

" I did ; every blessed word ; and I'm not going 
to forget one either, so don't you make any blooming 
error." 

" Then, in that case, you are aware that this lady 
is guiltless." 

" If she didn't, her father did, or one of her lot 
— you told her yourself his name was Gilbert — so 
what's the odds? She can explain all about that 
to them when they've got her, and I hope she'll 
like the job. Anyhow, it's no business of mine, 
all that ; it's the pieces I'm after. I lay they offer 
more than twenty-five, and I'm going to have it All 
the same, I'll take twenty-five from you, if I lose 
by it You give me five and twenty pounds, where 
I'm standing now, and I'll keep my mouth shut — 
I don't wish no harm to no one ; I can't say nothing 
fairer." 

"Till when will you keep it shut?" 

"Why, till " 

The youth seemed to hesitate ; Mr Frazer finished 
his sentence for him. 

"Till the money's spent: or till you get within 
hail of a policeman." 

" Now, governor, you didn't ought to talk to me 
like that; you really oughtn't — I'm not that kind 
at all — I give you my word I'm not. When I say 
I'll do a thing, I do it ; I'm not like some of them. 
You can trust me — straight, you can." Apparently 
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he was endeavouring to train his countenance to 
wear an expression which woulchinspire confidence. 
All at once he seemed to see something in the stead- 
fast gaze with which the other was regarding him 
which filled him with uncomfortable qualms. " Now 
then, stow it— ril call!" 

Shaping his lips to whistle, he moved back. But 
before he could utter a sound, or get out of reach, 
or make an effort to defend himself, Mr Frazer had 
sprung at him over the intervening bush. With one 
hand he gripped his throat, with the other his arm ; 
with a sudden, curious twisting movement he spun 
him round, and flung him face downwards, with a 
force which seemed amazing. Where the lad fell 
he lay, motionless. Mr Frazer looked down at him. 

^ One doesn't always spend money in acquiring the 
art of ju-jitsu for nothing, after all. I always had 
a feeling that that fall might come in useful one 
day ; and it has. For the present, you young black- 
guard, I can trust you ; but the point is, for how 
long. I sent him down with a little more vigour than 
was perhaps absolutely necessary ; there wasn't time 
to be particular ; so it'll probably be a good twenty 
minutes before he comes back to consciousness ; but 
I'm afraid that's not quite long enough. Better make 
sure." He took the woollen scarf off the young man's 
neck. " There's not very much strength about it ; 
but I think it'll serve." He drew the young man's 
arms behind his back, and with his own scarf he tied 
his hands together, being careful about the sort of 
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knot he used. Taking off the belt with which the 
lad held up his trousers, placing his ankles close 
together, he passed it round, then drew it as tight 
as he could, with the buckle behind. Turning him 
over on to his back, tearing off a handful of grass, he 
crammed it between the young man's jaws. Then he 
regarded the result of his labour with what seemed 
to be a smile of satisfaction. " When he does come 
to I don't think he'll be able to make much noise ; 
he certainly won't be able to make enough to attract 
the attention of those friends of whom he spoke ; 
and I doubt if he'll be able to move much either. By 
the time a friend does come and find him we ought 
to have reached a port of comparative safety ; and 
if it's some time before a friend does come, it'll serve 
him right — and that'll pay him anyhow; it's more 
money than he ever had in his life." He took a 
piece of crinkly paper out of his own hip pocket 
which he placed in the inside pocket of the young 
man's jacket. " Still, lest a friend should come too 
soon, we'll place him a little more under the shade 
of the bushes ; which will also serve to protect him 
from the heat of the sun." Lifting the unconscious 
lad, he placed him right among the gorse, in such a 
position that, as he put it, not only was he sheltered 
from the glow and glare of the sun, but also from the 
observation of any stray passer-by ; indeed, so long 
as he kept still it would be necessary for such a one 
to look for him in exactly the proper place before 
he would become aware that he was there. ** He re- 
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mains quiet ; with luck he may continue quiet for 
quite a considerable number of minutes. When he 
finds out what has happened to him, and where he 
is, he'll find it difficult to make much noise, for a 
time. He'll have to chew, and swallow, a good deal 
of that green stuff before he'll be able to make much 
use of his lungs. Before then we ought to be — some 
distance from this." Leaving the lad under the 
gorse, moving to where they had had their morning 
meal, gathering together the breakfast things, Mr 
Frazer deposited them, together with the bundle 
which contained what had served him as a bed, 
on one side of the broad ledge which was outside the 
caravan door. In a few more minutes he had the 
horse harnessed between the shafts, and was ready 
to start. He rapped at the door. 

"Are you all right in there? Don't worry if 
you've not quite finished ; only look out for yourself, 
because we're starting." 

A question came from within : 

" What's become of that man ? " 

" Man ! — ^boy, you mean. I soon disposed of him. 
Are those things a decent fit ? " 

The girl's voice seemed tremulous : 

" They're — ^they're not at all a bad fit, thank you. 
What did that boy want ? " 

" What I gave him." 

" What did you give him ? " 

" Just enough to keep him quiet. Don't you bother 
about that boy. How's that hat do ? " 
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Again the tremor in the voice. 

" I — I haven't put it on yet ; but it's a very nice 
one ; it must have cost a great deal of money ; I 
don't know how I shall ever pay you back again." 

" rU see that I'm paid ; you'll be surprised when 
you know how little it did cost — I'm an expert in the 
art of shopping. You'll notice there's a window at 
the end inside there, which looks out over the 
horse's head. When you've quite finished, if you 
open it you'll find me sitting on the shelf immediately 
beneath, ready to be entertained by any remark 
which you may deign to address to me — for making 
the miles seem less there's nothing like a little in- 
tellectual conversation." 

He had taken his place on the shelf to which he 
had referred, and had gathered the reins in his. hand, 
when he was hailed by a woman who appeared on 
the crest of the slope behind him. 

" I say, mister ! — one moment, if you please ! " 

He looked round. 

" Two, madam, if you desire it." 

"Have you seen a young chap anywhere about 
here?" 

" I believe I did see one, some time ago." 

" Did you notice what he looked like ? " 

" I fancy he had on a red shirt." 

"That him — ^he's my husband, he is — I thought 
he came this way, he said he wouldn't be gone more 
than five minutes, but he's been gone a good deal 
more than an hour— I can't make out what he's up 
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to, because he knows we're in a hurry. Did you 
notice which way he was going? " 

" I rather think he was going over there." 

He motioned with his whip towards the horizon on 
his right 

" Was he ? That's very nice of him, I don't think, 
as he knows very well I'm over here. I should like 
to know what he's thinking of. If you come across 
him, mister, I wish you'd ask him if he's Ben 
Hitchings ; and if he says he is you tell him that 
I've had about enough of waiting, and that I've gone 
on to the course, and if he wants me he'd better 
come and look for me there — see ? " 

"Yes, madam, I think I see; and if I do come 
across Mr Hitchings I'll make a point of giving him 
your message." 

Mr Frazer gave a jerk to the reins; the horse 
moved ; the caravan was off. 
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CHAPTER XI 

DANGER AHEAD 

THEY had got on to the road, and the hollow 
was already left some little distance behind, 
when the window over the driver's seat was opened, 
and Dorothy asked a question. 

" Which way did he really go — ^that young man in 
the red shirt?" 

"Frankly, between ourselves, I don't believe he 
went very far from the spot at which he introduced 
himself to us — the young scamp ! " 

" He can't be so very young if he has a wife." 

" Gentlemen in his class of life marry while they're 
in their teens ; and the ladies, some of them, ap- 
parently as soon as they're out of their cradles. 
How's that hat?" 

"Thank you, it's — it's very nice. It's odd, if he 
didn't go far from where we were, that she shouldn't 
have seen him." 

"Perhaps the young gentleman is lying low. I 
say. This establishment of mine doesn't need much 
driving. I can do all the driving that's required stand- 
ing up ; and if I were to stand up I could see inside 
that window, and be able to judge for myself what 
that hat really does look like. Do you think I might ? " 
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"You — you can stand up if you like; only — ^take 
care of the horse. 

" The horse will take care of us — ^never fear ; she's 
a remarkable animal, this mare of mine." His face 
appeared on one side of the window, and the girl's 
on the other. '* I say. I had a sort of feeling that 
that hat would suit you, but I never guessed it would 
suit you quite so well as that" 

" Do you — do you think it does suit me — really ? " 

"If you were to ransack all Newcaster I doubt 
if you'd find another which, artistically, would be 
such a success." 

"I am glad you like it; it was very good of 
you to buy it" There was a pause ; then she added : 
"Would you mind sitting down again, so that I 
might see the country — it seems to be rather 
pretty." 

He glanced at her out of the corners of his eyes, 
whimsically. 

" It is rather pleasant hereabouts — am I so much 
in your way ? Can't you see the country with me 
here?" 

Her answer was decisive : 

"Not sb well as I should if you were sitting 
down." 

So he sat down, where he could not see her : and 
the caravan went on. 

Although for a vehicle of its sort it was of light 
construction, it strll was cumbrous. The rate of 
progression was not fast ; evidently the mare had her 
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own idea of how fast it ought to be. Perhaps it was 
because she was such a sleek and well-fed animal 
that she objected to being pressed. One could 
not but feel that, when she hauled that house on 
wheels, with Mr Frazer at the reins, she was used 
to going as she pleased ; that it was she who set the 
pace, not the driver and that the pace she preferred 
was a walking pace, of about five miles an hour. 
When she discovered, as she presently did, that, on 
that occasion, she was desired to go a little faster, 
she evinced her resentment in a fashion which was 
unmistakable. Occasionally Mr Frazer induced her 
to break into what was really a bad imitation of 
a trot ; at the end of perhaps a hundred yards she 
would relapse into a walk, with an air which sug- 
gested that she had been forced to gallop a mile; 
and as it was plain that, where she was concerned, 
her driver could not bring himself to use strong 
measures and equally plain that the creature knew 
it, before they had gone very far the vehicle was 
being drawn along the highroad at a rate which 
suited the mare, if it suited no one else. 

They had been moving a good hour, and had 
covered perhaps six or seven miles, when a man, 
who was again of the gipsy class, came trotting 
towards them, sitting on a bare-backed beast, which, 
although it might have been exhibited as a living 
skeleton, could have given the well-fed mare many 
points in the matter of speed. He glanced keenly 
at the caravan ; as soon as he had passed on one 
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side he stopped, turned his horse, and came back 
on the other, until he found himself abreast with 
Mr Frazer. Stooping over he addressed him in a 
husky undertone. 

" I say, governor, are you going to Timberham ? " 

" It is possible that I may get there, in time." 

" Is your name Frazer ? " 

"Right; what's yours?" 

Never mind what mine is. If you take my advice 
you'll give Timberham as wide a berth as ever you 
can." 

"Why?" 

The husky undertone became still huskier : 

"The cops are looking out for you. Don't ask 
me how I know — ask no questions and you'll hear 
no lies — but I do know. I don't know what they 
want you for— I don't want to know — but they've 
got the office to look out for a yellow van, with 
black stripes and red wheels, driven by a party 
named Frazer, who's got a girl with him ; I expect 
that's her looking out of the window." 

Mr Frazer glanced over his shoulder. For some 
time conversation with his passenger had languished. 
He had told her where he kept his little store of 
books, and she had withdrawn into the van, nom- 
inally to read one; but that she was doing more 
thinking than reading was a fact which she would 
not have cared to deny. Now, attracted by the 
appearance of the stranger, she had drawn close 
to the open casement. Stopping the van, Mr Frazer 
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descended to the ground. He spoke to the man 
on the bareribbed horse. 

"Would you mind coming on one side for a 
moment ? " They moved to where the grass fringed 
the road, aod where, if they spoke in lowered tones, 
they were out of earshot of the girl at the window. 
" Are you sure of what you say ? " 

The t.wo men looked each other in the face. 
Frazer saw that this man was a wild-looking fellow, 
whose experience of the police and their methods 
was probably of a practical kind. So far as he 
could judge he seemed to be sufficiently in earnest. 

"Dead sure. I tell you they're looking out for 
you for all they're worth. I shouldn't be surprised 
but what they're looking out for you over the whole 
countryside. I know 'em ? " He both sounded and 
looked as if he did. " Just this side the town, about 
a couple of miles from where we are, there's one 
of 'em coming along the road ; I dare lay he's 
coming to meet you." 

"That's kind of him." 

" I don't say he is, mind ; I'm only telling you 
to look out." 

" Thank you ; I'm obliged by your doing so." 

He slipped a coin into the other's long, thin, 
brown hand. The man looked at it. 

"Here, what's this? It ain't this I'm after; I 
told you the cops was on the watch same as I'd 
tell anyone, no matter what they'd done. However, 
if you have got this half-sovereign to give away, 
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I don*t mind taking it ; and I thank you. It may 
make all the difference to me. Sorry I can't stop 
to lend you a hand, in case one's wanted ; but, the 
fact is, some of them wouldn't mind seeing me as 
well as you, and, as I'm not the only one that's in 
it, time's precious." 

What might have been meant for a smile passed 
over the man's saturnine visage. Mr Frazer stood 
watching him, as he urged his bony steed along the 
road. It seemed as if Ben Hitchings, having come 
back to sense, had found a friend sooner than was 
quite desirable ; or perhaps his wife had found him, 
and this was his revenge. He wondered how the 
lad had managed to set the machinery of the law 
in action so quickly. Moving towards the van he 
was met with the question he had expected. 

" What did that man want ? " asked Dorothy. 

She had her head half out of the window. Stoop- 
in g, he passed his hand up and down the mare's leg. 
Then, lifting her foot, he asked a question of his 
own: 

"Would you mind getting out and walking a 
little?" 

" Why don't you tell me what that man wanted ? " 

" What ! that fellow who's gone down the road ? 
He brought me a message." 

" What message ? From whom ? I heard what he 
said." 

" Then, if you heard, you won't need me to tell 
you." 
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" I only heard part — ^you know I only heard part. 
Tell me what he said! Tell me at once!" 

Mr Frazer was passing the fingers of his left hand 
through his hair. He seemed to be in a quandary, 
which caused him to be oblivious of the young lady's 
peremptory tone. 

" I don't fancy it's anything serious ; but — I don't 
think I ought to make her go much farther, with 
that great thing at her back. Poor old girl!" 

He patted the mare on the shoulder, as if in sym- 
pathy. She looked round at him, as if she wondered 
what he meant. An inquiry came from the window •. 

"Is there anything the matter with the horse? " 

" I'm not sure that there is — I'm not sure, that's 
the point. I don't take any risks, with an old friend. 
— she and I have been friends too long. That's why 
I asked you if you'd mind walking a little way." 

" Of course I wouldn't — you know I wouldn't." 

" Then in that case I think I'll take her into the 
field, and leave her there." 

He was leading the mare through a gate in a 
liedge, which opened into a field on the right. 

" Whose field is it ? " asked the face at the window. 

"No doubt it belongs to someone who wouldn't 
wish to cause a horse needless suffering." 

" But is it suffering ? It seems to me to walk all 
right, and to be all right." 

"Now it does — now! She's not one to make a 
fuss about a trifle. Besides, it may be spasmodic." 

"What may be spasmodic?" / 
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" I am not a veterinary surgeon, so I can hardly 
pose as an authority on the ailments of horses ; I 
can only hope for the best." He was fastening a 
nosebag round the creature's neck. " I don't want 
her to eat a stranger's grass, however soft a heart 
he may have for a suffering beast If that door's 
still bolted, would you mind u»bolting it? I'm 
coming round to the back." When he did get round 
the door was open, and the girl was standing on the 
ledge, in her new attire. He exclaimed at sight of 
her: "Why, that frock might have been built for 
you ; you look as if you had been melted into it." 

Her pallor had gone ; she was rosy red. 

" It does fit rather well." 

" And that hat's a stunner ; no one who saw you 
last night woulid know you now. If you wouldn't 
mind coming down, I'll come up ; I want to do a 
little changing." 

When she had descended he climbed into the van ; 
he drew the door to in his turn ; she heard him bolt 
it She moved to the horse at the other end. The 
sagacious quadruped seemed as if she did not quite 
know what to make of the situation. The presence 
of the nosebag seemed to puzzle her. She had 
recently eaten her fill of grass; there was grass 
again all round her ; nice, luscious grass — ^then why 
the nosebag? She really did not seem to feel as 
If she needed it, amid all that grass. She regarded 
the girl as if, while wondering who she was, she de- 
sired to convey to her her feelings on the subject 
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When Mr Frazer reappeared, for a second Dorothy 
scarcely knew him — the metamorphosis he had 
wrought in his appearance in such a short space of 
of time was so complete. He had on a pair of 
buttoned boots; coat and trousers of dark blue 
serge'; a white waistcoat; a stiff white collar; a 
neat green necktie ; a dark green soft felt hat ; and, 
to crown all, he had shaved off his beard. His chin 
was as innocent of hair as a baby's ; his moustache 
was his only hirsute adornment She stared at him 
in amazement. 

" Why, whatever have you been doing ? ** 

He smiled. 

"I've only been cleaning up. Please don't glare 
at me like that. Am I such an ogre? " 

" No, you're not an ogre ; at least, you don't look 
as if you were; only — it's difficult to believe that 
the person who went in is the one who's come out" 

" That's the idea. Now, if you're ready, hadn't we 
better start?" 

" Are you really going to leave the horse and van 
in here ? " 

He was locking the door of the van ; the windows 
were already shut. 

"Why not? They'll be all right; trust me to 
take care of that" 

" I don't believe there's anything the matter with 
the horse ; it seems perfectly all right, and I believe 
you know it. You're doing this because of what 
that man said — that man on the horse. What did 
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he say? I insist on your telling me! I — I wish 
you wouldn't be so mysterious! What became of 
that young man in the red shirt? I believe you 
knew where he was all the while, though you pre- 
tended to his wife that you didn't. You may mean 
to be kind, but it isn't kind to treat me as if I 
were a doll, and tell me nothing. It is I who am 
chiefly concerned, not you." 

The girl spoke warmly, but the man seemed to 
be unaware of the fact Having finished locking the 
door, he was contemplating the vehicle with an air 
of careful consideration. 

" I think that everything's shipshape — it's hardly 
likely that thieves will break in and steal ; especially 
as I've left nothing worth stealing ; if the owner of 
the field turns up all he can do is to run the whole 
thing into what serves as the local pound, and that'll 
do no harm to anyone." He turned to Dorothy. 
"Now, if you are ready, I'll answer all your questions 
as we go along. Hollo ! what's that ? " He listened. 
"Sounds as if it were a car." He went hurrying 
to the gate. " It is — with only the chauffeur on 
board — I wonder- — " He did not finish his sen- 
tence out loud, but he moved into the middle of the 
road. As the car came closer he held up his hand ; 
it stopped. He said to the driver, who was obviously 
the mechanic : " Would you like to earn a couple of 
five-pound notes ? " 

The man grinned. 

" I shouldn't have any particular objection." 
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" Drive me and this young lady over to Ashington, 
and you shall have a couple." 

" Ashington's fifteen miles from here — I've just set 
my governor down at the races — I have to fetch 
him again in a couple of hours." 

" What's fifteen miles to a good car ?— or thirty ? 
Without pressing you ought to be there and back 
with nearly an hour to spare. Here are the fivers ; 
you might as well earn them as do nothing." 

The man, who had pushed his goggles up on to 
his forehead, was regarding the pieces of paper with 
greedy eyes. 

" That's true — and there's nothing special I've got 
to do." 

Mr Frazer advanced the notes closer to the man. 

" Is it a deal ? It won't hurt the car." 

" No ; it won't hurt the car." 

" Then put the pair into your pocket ; why not ? " 

"All right; I'm on." 

The man subjected the notes to an attentive 
scrutiny. Apparently he knew a good note when 
he saw one, because, lifting up his poncho, he put 
them into his jacket pocket with an air of satis- 
faction. 

"There's a good deal of dust about," observed 
Mr Frazer, in that casual way of his. " Have you 
anything in the way of a cloak which the lady 
might slip on while you're pushing through it? — 
and a pair of goggles, which will keep it out of 
her eyes ? " 
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^ There's the missus' dust cloak in the back there — 
she might put that on, and there are some goggles 
in here." 

He unbuttoned a leather flap. 

" Make it two pairs, if it runs to it — I could do 
with some as well." He was shrouding the girl 
in a long, tan-coloured garment, with a hood to it. 
She drew the hood well over her hat, and, under 
his directions, buttoned it under her chin. There 
was a mutinous glint in her eyes ; one felt that she 
would have dearly liked to express strong disap- 
proval of the whole proceeding ; but, somehow, the 
matter-of-fact, take-it-for-granted air with which he 
bore himself, seemed to have on her a mesmeric 
influence which kept her dumb. Having inducted 
her into the back seat of the car, and arranged a 
rug about her knees, he handed her some goggles. 
When they were in their place her identity was 
concealed beyond all likelihood of recognition. He 
used a second pair, which the driver produced from 
the leather flap, for himself, slipped on a sort of oil- 
skin coat, and a cloth cap— both of which articles, 
it seemed, belonged to the "governor" — and, seating 
himself beside the chauffeur, said : " Now, let her whiz ! " 

And they were off, at a pace which was in striking 
contrast to that at which they had so recently been 
moving; that they were not, however, going at 
anything like the rate at which the car could travel 
was suggested by a remark which the chauffeur 
presently made: 
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" It's all very well for you to say whiz, and if 
I were to let her whiz she'd startle you ; she's a 60, 
she is, and it's all I can do to keep her slow enoiigh ; 
but the police aren't fond of motor cars round these 
parts. Nice I should look if they were to trap me 
with you on board ! The governor wouldn't say any- 
thing — ^he can't say anything — oh no ! That would 
be about the end of me." 
" Are the police hereabouts an active lot ? " 
" Active ? I should think so ! I seem to have 
seen more of them about to-day than I've ever seen, 
I thought it was the racing ; but a chap I was talking 
to back there said there was something special up ; 
he didn't quite know what it was, but he did know 
there was something. Like ferrets, the police are 
round here ; I'd be sorry for anyone that they were 
after — ^they'd have him." 
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HEADLINES 

THEY were entering the outskirts of a country 
town. The easy-going vehicles which charac- 
terise country towns occasionally took up more than 
their fair share of the road. The chauffeur reduced 

SpCCQ. 

" This is Timberham ; slow as you can's the 
best game here — never know when you may run up 
against a peeler ; seems to me they Ve nothing else 
to do except pounce on you if you're moving above 
a crawl ; some of them would like to make out 
that youVe doing twenty miles when you're hardly 
doing twa" Suddenly the chauffeur spoke in a 
half whisper. "What did I tell you?" They had 
come along a narrow, winding street, where discreet 
driving was certainly a matter of necessity ; it had 
suddenly widened out into a broad, open space, from 
which streets branched off in all directions. In the 
centre a constable was standing with a superior 
officer. At sight of the car the latter raised an 
authorative hand. " Now, what's he want ? " growled 
the mechanic, under his breath. "Drat them 
fellers!" 

The officer approached. 
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" You leave him to me," said Mr Frazer. " Til 
talk to him. What is it, officer ? " 

"Sorry to stop you, sir, but have you passed a 
caravan on the road ? — a primrose-coloured van, with 
black stripes, and red wheels — something rather un- 
usual in the way of vans ; you could hardly help 
noticing it." 

" Tm afraid I haven't been paying much attention. 
Whereabouts would it be ? " 

" Somewhere between here and Newcaster Heath. 
Which way did you come ? " 

"We've come from the Heath. Why do you 
ask?" 

" Well — ^weVe rather anxious to get news of that 
caravan." 

"Why? — been stolen? — or anjrthing of that sort?" 

" No, it's not been stolen — ^no, nothing of that sort ; 
only — there's someone with it with whom we should 
very much like to have a little conversation." 

There was a significant twinkle in the speaker's 
eyes. Mr Frazer smiled, as if with perfect compre- 
hension. 

" In that case I hope it won't be long before your 
wish is gratified. There'll ba plenty of people on 
that road to-day — I don't suppose I need tell you 
that it's race day — if it's anywhere about you ought 
to have news of it soon." 

" As I said, if anyone does see that caravan they 
can hardly help noticing it. Thank you, sir ; sorry 
to have kept you waiting." 
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Stepping on one side the officer saluted ; the car 
went on. 

Until the town was left behind the chauffeur said 
nothing; but when they b^an to bowl along the 
open road beyond he smiled, with much meaning. 

" I saw that van he was asking about in the field 
which you came out of." 

"Did you? That shows that you've the faculty 
of observation — odd how many people are without it" 

" And as it was in the same field in which you 
were you must have seen it too ; in fact, you couldn't 
help it" 

" I never said I hadn't" 

The chauffeur considered this statement. 

" No, I suppose you didn't, if it comes to that — 
very artful the way you put him off. He thought 
you said you hadn't seen it" 

" Some of those policemen do think at times." 

When he had duly pondered this cryptic saying 
the chauffeur chuckled. 

" I can see that you're a deep one." 

" I am not sure that I quite deserve that compli- 
ment. What are we doing now ? Thirty ? At this 
rate we ought to be in Ashington in under half-an- 
hour." 

"We're doing all of thirty — we ought to be in 
Ashington in less than twenty minittes. That peeler 
was looking for you." 

" Short-sighted mortal — surely I was near enough 
for him to see me." 
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" What have you been doing ? I hope it's nothing 
— ^you know ; I don't want to be mixed up with any- 
thing fishy." 

" I assure you there's nothing fishy about me. It 
is not only you gentlemen who drive motor cars who 
have difTerences with the police; lesser folk have 
them also — especially when there's a lady in the 
case, and a stony-hearted guardian." 

"A lady is it? Ah! — I might have thought of 
that — now I see what the caravan was for — and she 
sitting behind there all the time saying nothing. 
Well, you're a couple of cool ones. But when there's 
a lady about you never know what's about. Not 
long ago one of my governor's daughters ran off 
with a young chap what was a riding master. Wasn't 
there a rumpus! Every policeman in the county 
was looking out for them — but they were married 
before they got them — and she only turned seven- 
teen; sandy hair she had." 

" It's a dangerous age, seventeen." 

"Where a woman's concerned all ages are 
dangerous." 

" That's true. I perceive that you also are a deep 
one." 

"When you've got to drive a motor car, and 
keep her properly tuned up, you've got to be about 
all there. By the way, would you mind giving me 
ten sovereigns instead of those two fivers ? " 

The change of subject was rather sudden ; Mr 
Frazer glanced round, as if a trifle startled. 
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"With pleasure — ^if I have them. But what's 
wrong with the notes ? " 

"There's nothing wrong with them — as notes; I 
know that well enough, only — their numbers might 
be known, and, if they're traced, it wouldn't suit me 
to be asked how they came to be in my possession — 
not by a long chalk." 

" I catch your meaning — ^you're a far-sighted man. 
However, I give you my word that the numbers of 
those notes are not known, in the sense you mean — 
thanking you very much for the insinuation." 

"I daresay; still — I'd rather have the sovereigns. 
I sha'n't forget how artful you were in putting that 
peeler off the scent. Whereabouts in Ashington do 
you want me to put you down ? " 

" I don't care, so long as it is in Ashington. Aren't 
we nearly there ? " 

"That's Ashington, round the bend — that square 
tower's the town hall. It's new, the town hall is; 
they think more of it than I do — I call it a common- 
looking building." 

" If you'll slow down I'll see if I can find the ten 
sovereigns you would rather have." He took several 
gold coins from a pocket in his trousers. " I've got 
them — ^here they are. If you'll give me those two 
notes, I sha'n't mind their being found in my posses- 
sion. Now if you'll take us, say, a quarter of a mile 
farther, and then set us down, I'll be obliged." 

" I'll set you down by the town hall — I know the 
chap who built it — he's a sort of cousin of my old 
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mother's. It's the biggest job he's ever had, and 
he thinks no end of it. I tell him opinions differ — it 
does make him so wild." 

When they had alighted in front of the edifice in 
question, and had divested themselves of their wraps, 
the car drove off — possibly to fetch the " governor " 
from the races. The girl turned on her companion 
with flashing eyes. 

" Why did you tell that policeman such a lie?" 
Nothing could have been better done than Mr 
Frazer's air of deprecation. 
" Did I tell him a lie ? I was not aware of it" 
" You as good as told him a lie ; you prevaricated 
— ^you meant to deceive him, and you did. If I 
hadn't been such a contemptible coward I should 
have jumped up and told him the truth — that it was 
me he was looking for. I believe that every police- 
man is looking for me everywhere — I feel sure they 
are. Every fresh lie you tell to screen me makes 
me feel more ashamed — especially as I know they're 
certain to find me in the end. There's a policeman 
over there ; I'll go and tell him who I am — now ! — 
and then at least you need tell no more falsehoods 
for me." 

Fortunately, Mr Frazer seemed to think, as he 
looked about him, there was no one within earshot to 
notice her wild words and manner, and the constable 
to whom she referred was some little distance off, on 
the other side of the way, with his back towards them. 
He laid his hand upon her arm, speaking with that 
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matter-of-fact coolness which the girl seemed to find 
herself powerless to resist. 

" I shouldn't do that, just now, especially as a train 
will soon be starting which I am rather anxious to 
catch. Let's get into this cab, and see if we can't 
catch it" 

Feeling as if she were doing none of these things 
of her own volition — which, indeed, was the case — 
the girl suffered him to hand her into it Presently 
she found herself entering a railway station at his 
side ; then, a little later, seated alone with him in 
a first-class compartment — a passenger in a train 
for the second time in her life. The rate at which it 
moved ; the noise it made ; the occasional oscillation ; 
the strangeness of it all — served to increase her mental 
confusion. She caught herself wondering, with what 
seemed to be some remote lobe of her brain, if her 
mind ever would be clear again. He held out to- 
wards her a cigar which he had taken from a 
case. 

"May I smoke?" She said yes; and he did, 
talking as he smoked, in that clear, gentle, musical 
voice, which made itself audible above the roar of the 
train, affecting her as nothing had ever done before. 

" This is an express, which runs through to town 
without a stop ; we are lucky to have caught it You 
look tired." 

" I am ; I don't know why : I have done nothing ; 
but I feel as if I shall never again be anything but 
tired." 
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" You wait — till you're not tired." He was silent ; 
examining his cigar, which did not seem to be lighted 
quite to his satisfaction. She thought, hazily, how 
handsome he looked; handsomer in what seemed, 
to her, to be his smart attire, even than he had looked 
in his shirt sleeves on the heath. He went on, 
speaking rather as if he were soliloquising than ad- 
dressing himself to her : " Queer world ! Yesterday 
you were non-existent; yet to-day your life has 
become so intertwined with mine that I feel sure 
that we must have been associated in some prior 
state of existence." 

"That's absurd! My horrid troubles have no- 
thing to do with you — nothing ! To you I am only 
a stranger — a disreputable stranger too." 

"You're a foolish child." 

" I may be foolish, but I am not a child — and I 
wish you wouldn't persist in treating me as if I were 
a child! I believe you have been doing all the 
things you have been doing — and ever so many 
of them you ought not to have done — simply and 
solely because you think I'm a child. Do get that 
idea out of your head, I beg of you ; I'm quite old 
enough to be able to take care of myself— and if I'm 
not able I ought to be. Please, when we reach 
London, leave me, when we get out of the train, and 
I'll go to the first policeman I see, and tell him 
everything there is to tell — I feel sure that if you 
keep going on as you have been I shall get you into 
trouble as well as myself, and — and I'd rather 
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anything than that. Why should you suffer because 
of me?" 

"When we reach town Fm going to take you 
to the Vemons' — Frances' father and mother." 

" Why should you do that ? Why should you try 
to thrust me on people who know nothing about 
me, and who wouldn't wish to have anything to 
do with me if they did ? Why should they take me 
in?" 

" All those whys in one sentence I I never knew 
such a child for whys. Your fondness for asking 
questions shows you are a child." 

" You won't tell me anything unless I do ; I have 
to keep on asking you questions — and even then you 
don't answer them — I don't know why, but you won't 
— it's not kind of you ! " 

"The Vernons have a house on the river, not 
far from Hampton Court ; it's a decentish place ; 
you'll find yourself comfortable there." 

" Shall I — that's all you know ! In a stranger's 
house! — where I know I've no right to be, and feel 
I'm not wanted ! — with that nightmare haunting me ! 
— afraid to look a policeman in theface! — comfortable! 
Thank you ; you don't understand ! " 

" Have you any sense at all ? " 

" You think I haven't ; or you wouldn't treat me 
as you are doing — but I'm not an utter idiot." 

." Then prove it, by acting on my advice. Forget 
all that it is better to forget ; all unpleasant things 
are best forgotten; and, at your age, forgetting is 
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so easy. Leave the conduct of things in more ex- 
perienced hands; meaning mine. I'm pretty idle; 
I expect to find, in the process of putting your 
affairs in order, congenial amusement A little bird 
whispers in my ear that I sha'n't find it nearly such 
a difficult job as you imagine. You don't seem to 
have had a very good time up to now; you shall 
have a better in the days which are coming ; you'll 
find that your worries will vanish, and it will be 
roses, roses, all the way." 

" Why should you do all this for me ? — if it can be 
done ; which I doubt" 

He sighed. 

" Mild remonstrance is plainly useless ; you'll have 
to keep on whying! Did Frances Vernon know 
that George Emmett took you away from the 
convent ? " 

" Of course she did — besides, I told her all about 
it. She was there when he came — she saw us 
start" 

" Then, in that case, I shall tell Mrs Vernon that 
Mr Emmett is not so well as he might be, which is a 
fact, and that, since, therefore, he is not able to take 
so much care of you as is desirable, which is, again, 
the fact, I have assumed the charge of you, pro tern. 
You understand? It may not be necessary for 
you to say anything — I will endeavour to make it un- 
necessary — but if you must, you must support my 
story." 

" Your lie, you mean — another ! " 
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"I hardly think that ugly word is called for. 
What I shall say will be the truth." 

** Part of it, you mean. If you were to tell them 
the whole truth, those people wouldn't let me in- 
side their door — that's what I understand. And 
yet you say that, knowing that, I shall be com- 
fortable." 

" Permit me to observe, since you persist in assail- 
ing me, that you speak with that merciless severity 
which marks the ignorant child, or the green girl 
who flatters herself that she is just ceasing to be a 
child. I am as good a judge of what is improper 
as most people of my acquaintance; if I thought 
that you were an improper person to introduce into 
Mrs Vernon's household you would not be intro- 
duced by me. I feel, strongly, that you are an in- 
experienced child ; that you have had many things 
against you ; that you are at a period in your career 
in which you need, above all else, an experienced 
hand, to keep you from coming to eternal grief. 
I am going to play the part of the experienced 
hand, for quixotic reasons, if you choose. Don 
X^uixote didn't have such a bad time of it, first and 
last; he was a gentleman. If I were to tell Mrs 
Vernon what you would perhaps call all that oc- 
curred last night at *The Bolton Arms' I should 
still be telling her what, from your childish point 
of view, would be a lie; because you don't know 
all the truth, nor I either ; there's much about the 
affair which needs a great deal of explanation, and 
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I'm going to see that it is explained. In the mean- 
while, if there is anything about your connection 
with the business which you have concealed, and 
which is not to your credit, now's the time to get 
it off your mind." 

Her manner was much meeker. 

"There isn't; I've told you all there is to tell, at 
least, I — I've told you all I can think of." 

**Very good; having weighed what you have 
told me, holding you innocent, I am going to stand 
surety for your innocence to Mrs Vernon. Now, 
do you understand the position I am taking up ? " 

"But why " 

** No more whys, please ; I've had enough of them. 
Don't you, out of the fulness of your ignorance,^ 
presume to set yourself up to judge me, because I, 
out of the fulness of my knowledge, do or say 
certain things, which may be beyond your limited 
comprehension, but which I know to be right — in 
other words, don't set yourself up to be a censorious 
little prig — I had almost rather you had broken 
Emmett's head. I am going to do nothing for you 
that I ought not to do^ but I am going to do for 
you everything I can. You hear ? " 

"Yes; I hear." 

" Then don't you play me false." 

" Play you false ? As if " 

" You'll be playing me false if you don't endorse 
what I tell Mrs Vernon, and if you're not as com- 
fortable in her house as everybody about it will 
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unite in trying to make you. Here are some picture 
papers for you to look at" 

He handed her half-a-dozen, while he unfolded, 
for his own perusal, a journal of the day. If his 
intention was to close the discussion he had taken 
a drastic means of doing it. Ominous headlines 
stared at him from the open sheet : '' Extraordinary 
Occurrence at Newcaster. — Murder of Mr George 
Emmett — Mysterious Disappearance of a Young 
Lady. — Reward Offered for Dorothy Gilbert" As he 
read, reflections passed through his mind. '' Vernon 
has often boasted to me that he never reads the 
police news, or any of his family either. This is 
a local rag ; perhaps they won't make such a fuss 
of the thing in town. Anyhow, let's hope that on 
this occasion he's as good as his word, or I shall 
have to tell a longer story than I intended." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE VERNONS—PARTICULARLY FRANCES 

DOROTHY had never seen a prospect which 
pleased her better. There was grass beneath 
her feet — the exquisite grass which one seems to 
find only on an English lawn — thick and soft and 
springy, of such a restful green. There was croquet 
on one side; two tennis courts were beyond^ with 
a well-shorn piece of grass, with big numbers on 
it, whose use she did not understand, which was 
really a clock for putting at golf; flowers were in 
beds and borders, on banks, and everywhere ; there 
were great trees and smaller ones, shrubs and 
clustered bushes; behind was the long, low, old 
house, with its rose and creeper covered walls; in 
front was the river, sparkling, laughing in the sun- 
shine, already alive with a greater variety of small 
pleasure craft than she had ever heard of. She 
had read of such places in English books at the 
convent; but she had scarcely even hoped ever to 
see one. Yet, here she was, transported, as if by 
the touch of a magician's wand, into what seemed 
to her to be a more perfect paradise than any of 
those she had read of, which she had been told 
she might regard, at least for some little time to 
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come, almost as if it were her own home. After 
fourteen years spent within one set of walls, where 
nothing ever happened, events had crowded on her, 
all at once, so quickly; she had been so passed, 
as it were, from hand to hand ; so hurried from 
scene to scene, that it was not strange if this final 
transformation almost seemed to her as if it were 
part and parcel of some long-continued dream, and 
that as she stood there, inhaling the pleasant air, 
the smell of the flowers, the sunshine, the indescrib- 
able aroma of the whole delightful scene, she was 
conscious, amid all the charm and sweetness, of a 
sense of shivering fear, lest this, the only pleasant 
phase of that drawn-out dream, should pass, as the 
rest of it had done, and its terror should return; 

It was in an effort to escape this haunting fear that 
she moved quickly down to the river's brink. There 
was a sloping bank at the foot of the lawn; the 
stream ran just beneath ; the grass growing almost 
down to the water's edge — there was nothing what- 
ever to prevent your stepping from the bank into 
the river if you felt disposed. She stood on the 
slope to take in new aspects of what seemed to 
her to be the ever-changing scene. How nice 
some of the boats looked — and how pretty were 
some of their occupants — and what pretty clothes 
they wore! Dorothy was wearing the frock and 
the hat which Mr Frazer had brought with him 
in the parcel from Newcaster; yesterday th^y had 
seemed to her to be in the height of fashion — and 
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compared to the garments which she discarded for 
them they were. Now she felt how out of harmony 
they were with her surroundings. The frock was 
of dark blue serge, the hat of dark grey felt ; both 
good in their way — ^she did not doubt that they 
had cost more money than any two garments of 
hers had ever done before. But then the men in 
the boats were all in white flannels, and the girls 
and women in gossamer fabrics of the airiest kind, 
with hats which were radiant visions. They were 
in accord with the spirit of the scene. The longer 
Dorothy stood to watch the stronger her conviction 
grew that she was not. As far as appearance 
went she was nothing but a blot on the landscape. 
Ashamed though she was of such a feeling it was 
there, and would not away. She knew, none better, 
how indebted she was to the generosity of a stranger 
for being able to look as well as she did. She 
called herself a little pig for wishing that her clothes 
went better with that fairylike garden, those radiant 
skies, the silver stream ; were more in the vein of 
poetry which marked the costume of the girl in 
the boat with the two men, an old and a young 
one, which was crossing from the opposite bank 
towards the lawn on which she stood. She was a 
study in the palest of pale blues ; Dorothy thought 
what a charming bit of colour she made, in the 
smart boat ; in which the two oarsmen, of such 
contrasting ages, were evidently so much at home. 
What a good-looking pair they were, in their differ- 
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ent styles! The fact became plainer as the boat 
drew near; the one with the silvery hair and 
moustache, the other with the light brown curls, 
and smooth cheeks on which was the glow of youth 
and health. 

It had just dawned on Dorothy that the boat 
was being steered, by the vision in blue, towards 
the spot on which she was standing; when, on a 
sudden, the young lady in question, rising in her 
seat, began to exclaim aloud, in a state of unmis- 
takable agitation : 

"Why, if it isn't Dorothy Gilbert! Dorothy Gil- 
bert, where have you come from ? " 

The white-haired gentleman seemed to find in 
the steerswoman's conduct cause of complaint 

" If," he observed, in quite audible tones, ** you 
do want to have us over, would you mind letting 
us have a little notice of what to expect?" 

The expression of this seemingly reasonable wish 
the young lady treated with scorn. 

"Don't be silly, dad! What does it matter? 
Especially when there's Dorothy Gilbert actually 
standing on our lawn! Dorothy Gilbert, where 
have you tumbled from?" 

"Excuse me, sir, if we've taken much paint off 
your boat ; but if you'll kindly have it put right, 
and will send the bill to my daughter, who's at pres- 
ent suffering from one of her periodical attacks, I've 
no doubt she'll be glad to see it settled — she's sup- 
posed to be steering us, and this is the way she does it." 
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"Dad! — how can you?" The young lady had 
all at once discovered, to her confusion, that these 
remarks were addressed to two young men who 
were in a skiff with which their own craft had 
nearly come into collision. "If you or Jim will 
row ril take you in." Presently the boat was 
brought along to some steps which Dorothy had not 
previously noticed, but which she now saw led to 
the lawn. The young man stepped ashore, with 
the painter in his hand ; and was followed by the 
young lady, who sprang up the steps, two at a time, 
and rushed to where Dorothy was standing, ex- 
claiming as she went: "Dorothy! Dorothy! my 
darling child, have you tumbled from the skies?" 

And, almost before she knew it, Dorothy found 
herself in the arms, and submitting to the caresses, 
of the vision in blue. 

" Why," she said, when at last she had a chance to 
speak, " do you know, I didn't know you ; you look 
so different." 

" Different from what ? " 

" Different — from what you looked at the convent." 

" The convent ? My dear ! — I should hope I do ! 
How we all looked at that silly old convent ! But, 
tell me, how do I look? — really? — ^that miserable 
Jim just said I looked a perfect fright." 

" I was just thinking how lovely that girl in the 
boat did look ; and — she turned out to be you." 

" My dear, you're an angel ! I always was fond of 
you, but if you keep on saying darling things to me 
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like that ! What's become of your guardian ? 

Where is Mr Emmett?" 

" I — " Dorothy was about to say, " I left him be- 
hind in Newcaster " ; but she changed the form of 
her sentence to — " I haven't brought him with me." 

" Brought him with you ! I should think you 
hadn't ! The idea of bringing him ! The g^eat thing 
is, you've brought yourself. Honestly, I'd sooner 
see you than that the Fates should buy a motor car ; 
and if you knew how set I am on that — you mayn't 
believe it, but we only go driving about behind 
frumpy old horses — ^you'd understand how glad I 
am — especially to-day. My dear, to-day's our re- 
gatta, and our garden-party — it's our day of days ! 
You couldn't have dropped on us 'at a better time ; 
you little schemer, I believe you planned it ! Father, 
if you will kindly come here I will present you to 
my friend. Miss Dorothy Gilbert, of whom, in my 
moments of emotion, you have heard me speak. 
Dorothy, this is my father ; a more desirable parent 
you could not ask for ; though I regret to say that 
he treats his daughter with a lack of respect which 
I fear is one of the signs of the day. Fathers did 
not treat their daughters like that when I was young." 

" No, Miss Gilbert, nor when I was young either ; 
in those days daughters stood in awe of their fathers 
— but we've changed all that. I trust you know my 
daughter sufficiently well to be aware that she has 
her moments of sanity." 

" Dad ! — ^you shouldn't speak like that ! — the child 
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will misunderstand you. Fortunately Dorothy does 
know me. James! — Jim! — when you've finished 
trying to tie that boat up might I ask you to step 
this way? Dorothy, this is Mr James Harold 
Arbuthnot Vernon, better known as Jim — ^he is my 
brother; which is the only complimentary thing I 
can say of him. Jim, I believe you can be almost 
nice if you try very hard — do try your very hardest 
to be nice to Miss Gilbert." 

" Miss Gilbert, I assure you I can be very nice to 
you, as this little object puts it, without trying in the 
least; in fact, I don't believe I could be anything 
else." 

"Jim! Dorothy, did you ever hear anything like 
him? Please try to bear with him, for a time, for 
my sake." 

The father of the pair managed to get in a word . 

"I trust. Miss Gilbert, that this is not a flying 
visit you are paying ys, but that you have come to 
stay some time." 

Dorothy's was a stammering answer. 

**I — I hardly know; my — my movements are 
uncertain." 

Miss Vernon echoed her last word. 

" Uncertain ! — but, my dear child, what I'm dying 
to know is what favouring wind of providence it was 
which blew you here. When did you come ? " 

" Last night." 

" Last night !— at what ever time ? " 

"It was very late." 
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" It must have been. You see that houseboat by 
the paddock there ? — that's ours ; sometimes some 
of us sleep in it, and sometimes none of us do— last 
night we three did — but we never started till quite 
late, and you weren't here then. Why ever didn't 
you let me know that you were coming? I'd never 
have gone to that silly old houseboat if I had." 

"I didn't know that I was coming till — till I'd 
almost come." 

" My dear child ! — ^what do you mean ? You must 
have made up your mind in a hurry, or— did your 
guardian make it up for you? Did Mr Emmett 
bring you ? " 

" No ; I came with Mr Frazer." 

" Mr who ? — Frazer ? — ^and who's Mr Frazer ? " 

" He says he knows you — and your mother seems 
to know him very well." 

"Says he knows me! — and mother knows him 
very well ? — what Frazer can it be ? I know no Mr 
Frazer." 

Her brother offered a suggestion. 

" Perhaps he's one of Billy Frazer's lot — Miss 
Gilbert, do you know Billy Frazer? He's up at 
Magdalen ; stroked their boats in the torpids ; Bones 
they call him because — well, because he's bony. 
Perhaps your man's a relative of his." 

" I don't know ; I don't know any of his relations 
— ^his name is Eric." 

Miss Vernon turned to her father. 

" Dad, who is Mr Eric Frazer ? " 
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" I daresay, if you put Miss Gilbert on the witness- 
stand, and bombard her long enough, you may get 
from her the information you require ; though in my 
time it was not supposed to be the thing to cross- 
examine one's guest the moment one met her — how- 
ever, we have also changed all that. I am going 
into the house to speak to your mother. I am very 
glad to see you, Miss Gilbert ; I don't care how you 
came, or with whom ; I am only sorry that I was not 
here to welcome you. I trust now you have come 
you'll keep on staying." 

The old gentleman moved towards the house; 
with a figure as erect as if nothing had ever happened 
to bow his head or bend his back. His daughter 
looked after him with smiling eyes ; then turned 
to the visitor with a question which took the girl 
rather aback. 

" Well, Dorothy, what do you think of my father?" 

"Frances! — what a thing to ask me! — when I've 
seen him for scarcely five minutes ! " 

"Well? — isn't that long enough to enable you 
to form an opinion? I've summed up most people 
inside two seconds." 

"Yes — all wrong. Frances, you are an idiot; I 
never did know anyone talk quitesuch drivel as you 
do." 

" Thank you, James ; I am obliged to you. Would 
you mind going away to play? I have something 
which I wish to say to my friend, Miss Gilbert, 
which I would rather not have overheard by boys, 
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And please remember how easily a bad impression is 
formed— don't let Miss Gilbert find out your true 
character in the first two minutes." 

"All right, ducky; don't you worry. I give you 
my word I've no wish to listen to the sort of stuff 
I know you are fond of talking. Miss Gilbert, you 
have my sympathy." 

The young gentleman strolled off, his hands in 
his pockets, whistling a popular air. Miss Vernon 
regarded his back with the same smiling eyes with 
which she had followed her father; and put almost 
the same question to her friend. 

" Dorothy, what do you think of Jim ? " 

" Frances ! — how can you ? — when you know very 
well that I think nothing." 

"You are quite right, my dear; I am glad you 
show such penetration. All the same, you can't 
deny that he is good-looking." 

**Ishe? I didn't notice." 

"You didn't notice! Child! — you're not in the 
convent now." 

•* No ; sometimes I wish I were." 

"That's a flattering thing to say! — considering 
where you are ! — and that I am here ! " 

" Frances ! I didn't mean that ! You don't under- 
stand." 

"You are wrong; I do. I've a feeling that there's 
something mysterious about you, about your pres- 
ence here ; and, Dorothy Gilbert, if there's anything 
I do love, it's mystery. I suppose it's too much to 
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hope that it's one of those frightful mysteries, of 
which one only speaks with bated breath — that sort 
of blopd-curdler never crosses my path. But, whatever 
it may be, I foresee a perfectly delightful time ahead, 
while I am engaged in wriggling out from you the 
secret However insinuating I may be, baffle my 
curiosity; and for goodness sake don't let it burst 
on me too soon. Let it dawn on me by degrees ; in 
instalments, my dear ; and let me have a shock with 
each instalment ; each one greater than the last ; so 
that the full comprehension of the mystery comes 
with a culminating shock which turns my hair almost 
grey — almost, my pet, not quite, if you please. Fve 
heard that grey hair suits some girls; but I don't 
believe I'm one of them. By the way of beginning 
my insinuating, let me remark that you have changed 
since I saw you." 

" So have you — and you must have changed more 
than I have, because I didn't know you, and you did 
know me." 

"That's true. Now, Dorothy, no flummery, and 
no fibs — in what respect do you consider I have 
altered?" 

"Well — for one thing you seem to be so much 
more of a woman." 

« Do I ? Isn't that natural ? " 

" I don't know ; it isn't so very long since I saw 
you last." 

" A great many things may happen in a very short 
time." 
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" That's true." 

Dorothy sighed ; but Miss Vernon was smiling. 
Then she said, with an air which would be grave, but 
was not : 

"There are women and women. I have heard 
people say that when one becomes a woman one 
should show a consciousness of the responsibilities 
of womanhood. I hope I don't show too much of 
that kind of thing." 

" I don't think you ever will do that" 

" Sha'n't I ? You never can tell. A man I danced 
with last week — ^he was quite old, over thirty — said 
that it bursts uppn you all at once, what it means to 
be a woman. I don't know what he knows about 
it, as he's only a man ; but I've noticed that some 
men, when they're old, do seem to know a good deal 
about women— or they pretend to. What do you 
think of this dress ? " 

" It's a perfect dream ! " 

"Really?" 

" I never saw anything so lovely." 

" I fancy it is rather — too-too ; and I believe that's 
what Jim thinks ; that's why he keeps calling me a 
perfect fright. Oh, those brothers ! they have such 
ways of paying a compliment. What do you think 
of the hat?" 

Again Dorothy sighed ; but this time it was a sigh 
of admiration. 

" Frances, it's simply sweet ! " 

"Notice the hair?" 
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" Rather ; and I believe it's the hair which is more 
responsible for the change which I see in you than 
anything else. Of course the clothes have something 
to do with it — ^you didn't wear frocks and hats like 
that in the convent." 

"My dear! what are you talking about? Fancy 
the sensation I'd have made! Can't you see the 
Mother's face?" 

" No ; and I'd rather not, thank you. But it's the 
hair which has changed you more than the clothes. 
I can't think how it's done. I wonder " 

Dorothy sfopped ; the other finished the sentence 
for her. 

" If I will do yours for you ? Come into the house, 
and then I'll show you. I've discovered I've quite a 
genius for dressing hair. I'll make a perfect picture 
of you — ^you won't know yourself when I've finished. 
Which room have you got? You don't know ? You 
think that's the window? That's the pink room — 
we call it the pink room because once upon a time 
its decorations were pink ; and we still call it the 
pink room, though now they're what I call a symphony 
in chaste French-grey. Talk about this frock ! You 
wait till you see me this afternoon ! I say, you were 
lucky to drop on us on our day of days ! There'll 
be tons of people here; and, among them, one or 
two nice ones. Honestly, did you know what day 
it was?" 

" Of course I didn't ; and, if you don't mind, I'd 
— I'd just as soon stay in the house while all those 
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people are here. I — I don't feel in a mood for that 
kind of thing." 

"What kind of thing? Stuff! You don't know 
what you're talking about ; shyness is what's the 
matter with you ; and that's a complaint of which 
little convent-bred girls have got to be cured. Wait 
till I've tried my hand upon your hair ! Come 
along, I'll start on it at once. Why," she had taken 
Dorothy's hand in her own, " I say ! — whatever's 
this? — a ring! — on her engagement finger! — 
diamonds! — and such a beauty! Dorothy, what 
is the matter with the child ? She's staring at her 
own finger as if she were staring at a ghost ! " 

Dorothy was staring at Mr Emmett's ring, which 
gleamed at her on the third finger of her left hand. 
Until that moment she had been unconscious of its 
presence — a fact which was a sufficient commentary 
on her mental state during the last several hours. 
She could not think how it had got there ; to her 
it was something worse than a ghost; it brought 
back to her, on the instant, all that she would have 
been so willing to forget 
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CHAPTER XIV 

STRATHMOIRA 

MR VERNON found Mrs Vernon in the morn- 
ing-room, engaged with what seemed to be 
household accounts. As is apt to be the case when 
people have been married to each other for more 
years than they sometimes care to remember, morn- 
ing greetings were with them a minus quantity. 
He began without any preface: 

" Everything all right for this afternoon ? " 

She looked up from a bill. 

" Yes, I think so ; as far as I know.*' She looked 
back at the bill. " I am confident Barnes has made 
a mistake, he is always doing it." She looked up 
again, turning half round in her chair. "But, 
Harold, have you seen her?" 

" You mean Miss Gilbert ? I have ; and — Vm 
rather prepossessed with her. I confess that Frances' 
ecstasies made me a trifle nervous; but so far as 
appearance and manner go she strikes me as being 
distinctly good style, as girls run nowadays. But 
she — or someone — might have let us know that she 
was coming, considering, so far as we're concerned, 
that she's a perfect stranger. She seems to have 
dropped from the clouds; she doesn't seem as if 
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she were the kind of girl who'd do it. Who's the 
Mr Frazer she speaks of? " 

"MrFrazer?" 

"She says she came with Mr Frazer — Eric 
Frazer?" 

" Eric Frazer ? She must mean Strathmoira." 

"Strathmoira?" 

" Of course, his name is Frazer — Eric Frazer." 

" But, why should she speak of the Earl of Strath- 
moira as Mr Frazer ? " 

" My dear Harold, it's no use putting questions to 
me, because I keep putting questions to myself, and I 
get no answers. Directly I begin to think I feel 
I am getting out of my depth, so I try not to think. 
I console myself with the reflection that I always 
have known that Strathmoira's stark, staring mad." 

" But, do you mean to say that Strathmoira brought 
Miss Gilbert to this house without letting us have 
the least hint that he was coming, at goodness knows 
what hour of the night ? " 

" You may well say goodness only knows. You 
had been gone what seemed to me hours, and I 
was just getting into bed, when I heard a vehicle 
coming up the drive. I called to Parkes not to 
open the door till he had asked who it was through 
the window; but I suppose I must have spoken 
louder than I meant, and of course the windows in 
my room were wide open; and, as you know, it's 
right over the hall door, which for the moment I'd 
forgotten ; anyhow, a voice answered from without : 
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* It's all right, Adela, don't you let me be the cause 
of Parkes straining his vocal chords ; it isn't burglars, 
it's yours to command.' When I realised that the 
voice was Strathmoira's you might have knocked 
me down with a feather." 

" I daresay. Why, how long is it since we've seen 
or heard anything of the fellow ? " 

" As you put Jt, goodness only knows. I replied 
to him through tne window : * I'm alone in the house, 
I don't know if you're aware what time it is ; I'm 
just going to bed— couldn't you come round in the 
morning?'" 

" He answered : * No, I couldn't ; I've got Miss 
Gilbert here, Frances' friend, so perhaps you won't 
mind hurrying down to let us in ! ' " 

" Pretty cool, upon my word." 

"Cool! When Parkes had opened the door, and 
I went down, looking I don't know how, he was as 
much at his ease as if he'd dropped in to pay an 
afternoon call; and there was a tall slip of a girl, 
with black hair, big grey eyes, and a white face, 
whom I took to at once." 

" So did I, when I saw her just now." 

"He introduced her; and said she had come to 
make a long stay ; and asked if I'd mind her going 
to bed at once, as she'd had a very tiring day, and 
was tired out. She looked it, to me she seemed 
unnaturally pale. As she stood there, without speak- 
ing a word, I felt quite sorry for the child. So I 
took her upstairs and lent her Frances' things to 
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go to bed with — she hadn't even so much as an extr a 
pocket-handkerchief of her own." 

" I thought you said she'd come to stay." 

" So he said — but she hadn't so much as a hand- 
bag in the way of luggage." 

" I suppose it's coming — or has it come ? " 

"It is not coming; nor has it come. If you'll 
allow me I'll try to make you understand as much 
as I understand — which is very little. The whole 
thing seems to me to be mysterious ; however, by this 
time I ought to know Strathmoira. When I came 
downstairs again he told me a story of which I did 
not find it easy to make head or tail. It seems that 
Miss Gilbert has a guardian, in whose charge she 
appears to have been." 

"You remember Frances said she'd left the con- 
vent with her guardian ; and that was why she didn't 
want to stop." 

" I do remember. It seems that the guardian is 
not in a state of health to take proper care of his 
ward, though what ails him I couldn't make out ; so 
Strathmoira brought her to me." 

"Of course we are very glad to see her; but — 
what has Strathmoira got to do with Miss Gilbert ? 
And why as a matter of course has he brought her 
to you? — without giving you any notice, in that 
unceremonious fashion? Hasn't she any friends of 
her own ? " 

" My dear Harold, you are sufficiently acquainted 
with Strathmoira to be aware that you can rain 
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questions at him, and that, without refusing to 
answer one, he can evade them all, and do it in 
such a way that you are not sure if he knows 
that you ever put them. I asked him every- 
thing I could think of in the short time he 
stayed; but all that he told me amounted to this 
— that he hopes Til treat Miss Gilbert as a 
daughter." 

" Upon my word ! — and she a stranger ! " 

" He also hoped that Til see her properly fitted up 
with clothes from top to toe ! " 

" With whose money ? " 

" With his — or hers — I don't know whose ; I only 
know that he gave me a hundred pounds in notes, 
and here they are. When he wondered if that 
would be enough to start with, I said it depended 
on the circumstances of the girl, and I asked if she 
had any means ; and he replied : * Ample I ample I ' 
twice over; and he added that no expense was to 
be spared in fitting her up with all that a girl of 
her age ought to have. Now you know how Frances 
told us she was neglected by her people, and con- 
tinually left without a penny of pocket-money; 
and how that man who took her away informed her 
that her father had died and left her penniless; 
and how sorry I was for her ; and, because I was so 
sorry, I gave Frances permission to ask her to spend 
the summer with us — and Frances couldn't, because 
she didn't know her address. I believe I am not 
a person to judge hastily and harshly ; but I cannot 
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reconcile those facts with Strathmoira's statement 
that her means are ample." 

** You've got the money ; you needn't spend all of 
it; what's it matter?" 

"Harold, it does matter. I should like to know 
whose money it is ; and if more is coming when it's 
spent" 

"Strathmoira will give you all the explanations 
you want before very long ; you're sure to hear from 
him — ^what's his address ? " 

" Harold, I haven't a notion — I asked, but he didn't 
say. When he'd gone I found that he'd left me with 
a general impression that I might hear from him — I 
didn't know when." 

" Well, that's something. Anyhow, here's the girl ; 
we know of nothing against her even if she did make 
an informal entry; she's Frances' friend; the child 
will be delighted to have her; you felt drawn to 
her." 

" I did, and I do ; what I've seen of her I like, 
there's something about the girl which appeals to 
me. 

"Very well, then — as I'm prepossessed we sha'n't 
do much liarm if we give her house-room for her 
own sake. As for Strathmoira — although he is stark 
mad, he's an excellent fellow, and long-headed, in 
his way. Whatever the connection may be between 
this girl and him I'm quite sure that there's nothing 
discreditable about it to either side." 

" Harold, I never for an instant thought there was. 
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I quite agree with you in thinking that Strathmoira's 
one fault is that he's stark mad." 

" Then all we have to do, for the present, is to make 
the girl comfortable and happy. Did I understand 
you to say that she has nothing with her but the 
clothes she is wearing ? " 

"She hasn't another rag — not so much as a 
toothbrush. 

"In which case you'll have to expend a part of 
that hundred in buying her a toothbrush — and other 
odds and ends." 

" That's exactly what I'm going to do. I've drawn 
up a list of some of the things she must have; I've 
ordered the landau, and I'm going to drive the two 
girls over to Ringtown as soon as I have my hat on. 
Here are the girls." As she spoke, the two girls 
appeared at the open French window. She spoke to 
her daughter. "Good morning, Frances; you see 
your fairy godmother has sent you a present — the 
visitor you so much wanted." 

"Isn't it lovely? I've just been telling her that 
I'd sooner see her than that father should buy a 
motor car — and you know what that means. But I 
don't understand — she says she's brought no luggage." 

"That's all right; I'm going to drive the pair of 
you over to Ringtown, and there I'm going to buy 
Dorothy what she wants. The other daj/ 1 saw some 
pretty model gowns at Wingham's ; if only one of 
them fits her it might do for this afternoon. What 
do you say, Dorothy ? " 
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The girl, who had been standing by the window, 
came a little farther into the room ; she spoke with 
painful hesitation. 

" Mrs Vernon, I — I have no money." 

" My dear child, I have some money of yours." 

"Of mine? — money of mine?" The girl looked 
as if she did not understand, then flushed — as if with 
sudden comprehension. " Did he — give it you ? " 

" By * he ' do you mean the Earl of Strathmoira ? " 

Mrs Vernon smiled ; but the girl looked as if she 
understood less than ever. 

"The Earl of Strathmoira? — no; I mean Mr 
Frazer." 

Miss Vernon broke in : 

"Mother, what Mr Frazer does she mean? She 
says she came with Mr Eric Frazer. Who is Eric 
Frazer?" 

" Mr Frazer is Dorothy's quaint way of speaking 
of the Earl of Strathmoira." 

Miss Vernon stared at her mother, then at her 
friend; a look of puzzlement was on her pretty 
face. 

" Dorothy, do you know Strathmoira ? " 

Dorothy's look of bewilderment more than matched 
her own. 

" Strathmoira? — no ; is it a place or a thing? " 

" Dorothy, are you joking ? " 

"Joking? — Frances! — what makes you think I'm 
joking? — I haven't the faintest notion what you 
mean." 
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Miss Vernon turned to her mother. 

" Mother, what is this mystery ? — because it seems 
to me that there is a mystery somewhere. I hope 
that you and Dorothy understand each other better 
than I do either of you." 

"My dear Frances, Tm bound to say that I don't 
understand ; especially if, as she says, she isn't jok- 
ing. Dorothy, do you seriously wish to tell us that 
you dqn't know that the gentleman who brought 
you to this house last night was the Earl of 
Strathmoira ? " 

The girl's eyes opened wider and wider; no one 
who saw the look almost of fear which came on her 
face could think that she was jesting. 

" He — he told me that his 'name was Frazer — Eric 
Frazer." 

"And so his family name is Frazer, and his 
Christian name Eric ; but his style and title is the 
Earl of Strathmoira ; by that style and title he is 
generally known ; indeed I, who have known him 
all his life, and am his cousin once removed, was not 
aware that he was ever known as anything else. 
How long have you known him, my dear? — and 
wha introduced him to you as Mr Frazer ? " 

The girl shrank back. Inchoate thoughts were 
pressing on her harassed mind. She remembered 
what he had said about her endorsing his story ; but 
what story had he told ? Was it true that he was 
who these people said he was ? If so, then — ^perhaps 
she had betrayed him already; with a word she 
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might betray him further. She recalled his words 
about playing him false. If she did, what would he 
think — after all he had done for her? How they all 
three were looking at her! She wished she could 
think what to say without — ^without committing any 
one. But — she could not think. 

While she was still struggling within herself for 
the words which would not come, Frances went 
flitting towards her across the room ; drawn to her 
by the anguish which was in her eyes, and on her 
face. 

"Dorothy! my darling! what is the matter? Don't 
look like that ! Mother didn't mean to hurt you ! 
You poor thing, how you're trembling! Mother, 
tell her that you didn't mean anything ! " 

In her turn the elder woman, crossing the room, 
came and stood by the still speechless girl, into 
whose eyes, for some cause which she could not 
fathom, there had come a pain which was too great 
for tears. Her voice was very soft and gentle. 

" I assure you, my dear Dorothy, that nothing was 
further from my wish than a desire to pry into what, 
after all, is no business of mine. If my cousin is 
Mr Frazer to you then he is Mr Frazer. IJe's one 
of the most eccentric creatures breathing ; but he is 
also one of the best. I'm sure, from the way in 
which he spoke to me of you last night, that he 
regards you with the utmost respect and reverence. 
He commended you to me as a very precious charge. 
He told me that you had never known your own 
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mother; and he asked me to try to be a mother 
to you." The speaker paused to smile, whimsically. 
"You know, Dorothy, I don't think that one can 
be quite like one's mother if one isn't one's mother, 
but, if you'll let me, I'd like to play the part, as well 
as a substitute can." 

Mr Vernon's interposition prevented a reply from 
Dorothy, if she was capable of one. Perhaps he 
saw that she was not ; and his words were dictated 
by a masculine desire to cut short what was very 
like a scene. 

" Now, Adela, if you're going to put your hat on, 
you'd better put it on — I heard the carriage come 
ten minutes ago. And, you girls, if you're not ready, 
perhaps you will be ready inside a brace of shakes. 
Frances, do you hear ? " 

The young lady took the hint. 

" All right, dad ; we'll both of us be ready in ever 
so much less than a brace of shakes ! " 

Slipping her arm through Dorothy's she led her 
from the room. When the two girls had gone 
husband and wife looked at each other. The man 
was the first to speak. 

" It's odd that she shouldn't know him as the Earl 
of Strathmoira — it strikes me that my gentleman's 
a queerer fish even than I thought." 

His wife eyed him for a moment, as if quizzically ; 
then she turned aside, ostensibly to collect the 
papers on which she had been engaged. 

" Harold, have you ever heard of blindfold chess ? " 
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Under the circumstances it seemed a curious 
question — ^so it seemed to strike him. 

" Adela, what on earth do you mean ? " 

"It occurs to me that we are about to act as 
pawns in a game of chess without even knowing 
who are the players." 

Her husband stared at her, as if with a total lack 
of comprehension. When he spoke his tone was 
irascible. 

" Adela, there seem to be puzzles enough in the 
air without your making them worse. Perhaps 
you'll be so good as to tell me what you may happen 
to mean." 

"I am not so sure that I know myself; only, as 
I looked at that girl's face, I had the queerest 
feeling." 

"Of what kind?" 

" I'm not fanciful — am I ? " 

" I can't say you are — ^as a rule." 

" Which makes it all the queerer." 

" I wish you'd be more explicit To hear you take 
on this tone of mystery — ^you know how I hate 
mysteries — makes me conscious of a feeling which 
it would be mild to describe as queer. It didn't 
strike me that there was anything remarkable about 
the girl's looks, except that she looked pale and 
worried. You don't know what she may have had 
to go through lately." 

" No, I don't ; and— I don't think I'd care to." 

" Adela I Now you're at it again ! Will you go 
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and put your hat on ? I don't know if you're aware 
that the time's going ; I suppose you don't want to 
keep that carriage waiting all day." Mrs Vernon 
went out of the room without another word. At the 
door she turned and favoured him with a look which 
he instinctively resented. He gave vent to his feel- 
ings as soon as she had gone. " Now what did she 
mean by looking at me like that? There's some- 
thing about the best of women which is — trying. 
She's got some notion into her head about that girl ; 
and — I wonder what it is ? When I do get within 
reach of Strathmoira I'll speak a few plain words to 
him. The idea of his treating me, in my own house, 
as if I were a pawn — Adela's too absurd ! — I should 
like to see him try it ! " 

On Mr Vernon's face there was a smile which, if 
the Earl of Strathmoira had been there, he might 
have been excused if he regarded as a challenge. 
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CHAPTER XV 

DOROTHY GILBERT OF NEWCASTER 

MRS VERNON was standing looking out on to 
the lawn, pinning some flowers in her blouse. 
Her daughter, coming on her from behind, laid her 
hands upon her shoulders, and then her cheek against 
her mother's. The mother, continuing to arrange 
her flowers, suflered the soft cheek to remain against 
her own, for some seconds, in silence. 

" Well, are we ready ? The people will be coming 
directly — we told them four. Some of Jim's friends 
appear to have come early, judging from the group 
of what seem to be boys he has with him at the end 
of the lawn." 

" So I see. Jim's friends have hours of their own 
— they don't care what time people put on cards. 
Mother, I'm worried about Dorothy." 

" Doesn't the dress fit ? " 

" Perfectly ! — and the hat ; and the hairdressing 
is a complete success. She looks lovely, as I told 
her she would do — she's certain to cut me out." 

" I don't think you're afraid of that." 

Frances sighed. 

" I'm not — if only for the simple reason that she 
won't even try." 
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" Doesn't she want to come down ? " 

" It's so provoking ; she's not a bit like my 
Dorothy — at least, in a way she isn't. I can't 
think what's the matter with her. She seems to be 
a bundle of nerves. I hardly dare open my mouth 
for fear of saying something which will make her 
jump." 

"She does seem to be more sensitive than, from 
your description of her, I expected ; I've noticed 
it myself." 

"My darling mumkins, she's not the same girl. 
Something's wrong with her — I can't think what — 
and I daren't ask." 

"She doesn't seem to be an easy person to ask 
questions of." 

" She used to be ; we used to tell each other 
every single thing ; we used to delight in answering 

each other's questions; but now I believe 

she's bewitched, I really do!" 

" What do you mean by she's bewitched ? " 

"Why, she's — she's so strange; she gives me the 
feeling that only her body's here, while she is some- 
where else; it — it really is uncanny. She never 
speaks unless you speak to her, and when you speak 
to her she doesn't listen. You can see she tries to 
listen ; then, when you're in the middle of a sentence, 
you find that she's paying not the slightest attention 
to you, and that she's staring at something in such 
a way that you turn, with a start, to see whatever 
it can be ; and you have quite an uncomfortable 
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feeling when you discover that, whatever it is she's 
looking at, it's something which you can't see." 

" Did you say she doesn't want to come down? " 

"I didn't say so; but she doesn't She makes 
me really cross; it is so annoying! There she is, 
looking a perfect picture: she has only to show 
herself to take the people by storm. I had no idea 
she was so pretty ! And she says she would rather 
stay indoors, after all the trouble I have taken with 
her, because she doesn't feel like seeing anyone." 

"My dear Frances, she is your guest; it is her 
feelings you must consult, not yours." 

"Of course! All the same, if we were at the 
convent I should pick her up and plank her down 
right in the very middle of the lawn ; I shouldn't 
care for her tantrums ; she'd get the fresh air if she 
got nothing else. As it is, I don't mean to let her 
have all her own way, if I can help it" 

" I don't doubt that, or it wouldn't be you." 

" Well, mother, I believe that, at the bottom, if s 
just shyness; she's ridiculously afraid of meeting 
strangers ; after the first plunge she'd be cured. So, 
after a while, I'm going up to see how she is, and 
to ask if she wouldn't like to come down ; and I'm 
going to keep on asking if she wouldn't like to come 
down till she comes ; then you'll see if she'll be any 
the worse for coming." 

On this programme Miss Vernon acted. But the 
people, when they did begin to appear, arrived so 
fast, by land and water, and occupied her so com- 
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pletely, that it was some time before she was able 
to pay a first visit to her friend ; and then, so far 
as inducing her to put in an appearance on the lawn 
was concerned, it was paid in vain. A second and 
a third time she tried ; and it was only on the fourth 
occasion she prevailed; then the girl yielded less 
to her importunity than to her assurance that many 
of the people had already gone, and the rest were 
presently going. The consciousness of the false 
position she was in weighed on Dorothy so heavily 
that again and again that afternoon she had wished, 
with all her heart, that she had never allowed the 
individual she had known as Eric Frazer to inflict 
her on these good people. If she had held out 
against him, as she ought to have done, he never 
could have brought her there. But she had not 
understood ; it seemed to her that he had taken 
advantage of her ignorance. 

The worst of it was she did not understand yet ; 
exactly how false her position was still she did not 
know. For instance, was he really the Earl of 
Strathmoira? Her simplicity, on such points, was 
pristine. To her, an earl was a person so far above 
her that he was, practically, a being of a superior 
world. If he was such an effulgent creature why 
had he passed himself off to her as a common 
man? — a plain mister? Why had he condescended 
to notice her at all ? — to give her shelter? — ^to feign 
interest in her sordid story? — it could only have 
been feigned. Why had he lied and played the 
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trickster to save such an one as she from the fate 
which he, so superior a being, must have known 
that she deserved ? His whole attitude in the matter 
was incomprehensible to her ; it added to that con- 
fusion of her mental faculties which had been great 
enough before. 

It would have been something if she had been 
able to ask questions; to glean information from 
those who knew him so much better than she did 
— if she could have gained some insight into the 
kind of man he actually was. But she dare not ask 
a question. One thing she did see clearly — too 
clearly — and that was the impression she had made 
upon the Vernons by what had struck them as 
her amazing statement that she had only known 
him as Mr Eric Frazer. Another word or two and, 
for all she could tell, she would have done what he 
had warned her not to do— she would have played 
him false. That he had played her false, in a 
sense, seemed true; but then, what he had done 
he had done for her; it behoved her to be careful 
that what she did was done for him. 

So it came about that, for his sake, she was 
tongue-tied. Wholly in the dark as to his actual 
identity, as to the real part which he was playing ; 
not knowing, even, what was the story he had told 
on her account, she had to walk warily lest, by 
some chance expression, she should do him a dis- 
service. This was one of those girls who, when 
forced by circumstances into situations of the most 
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extreme discomfort, are indiflFerent for themselves, 
and anxious only for others. She had taken that 
diamond ring off her engagement finger ; but there 
was a tingling feeling where it had been, as if it 
still were there ; and that tingling caused her, now 
and then, as it were, against her will, to glance at 
it ; and, as she glanced, all that the ring stood for 
to her came back to her — she saw it all. She saw 
the room in *The Bolton Arms,' in the light, and 
in the dark; and, in the dark, what was on the 
table. She saw herself, the coward behind the 
curtain, with quivering flesh, as that grisly some- 
thing glowered at her through the silence of the 
darkened room. She heard — the awful sound — in 
the pitch blackness ; and she fled headlong through 
the window, like a thing possessed, and dropped 
through the unknown depths below— she had only 
to shut her eyes to feel herself dropping. She saw 
people looking for her — everywhere she saw them 
looking ; and when she saw what was in their eyes 
— that was the worst of it all — she was as one frozen 
with fear. Yet, could she have had her way, she 
would have gone straight off and given herself up 
to those who sought her, to let them do with her 
as they would — because she was afraid of what 
would come, of her not doing so, to others — to him 
whom she had known as Eric Frazer ; to the good 
people of this house. That would be the worst drop 
of bitterness, in her bitter cup, if hurt came to 
others because of her. She had a feeling that, at 
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that moment, the owner of the caravan, whatever 
his name might be, was plunging deeper and deeper 
into the mire, in a frantic, hopeless effort to get 
her clear of it If he were to get in so deep that 
there would be no getting out of it again, for him, 
so that they were both of them engulfed in it, for 
ever? And these Vemons — what right had she 
to bring her sordid story into their pleasant lives? 
Would they not suffer when it became known that 
they had harboured, though unwittingly, one on 
whose head was set the price of blood ? What would 
be their judgment on her when they knew ? 

These were the thoughts which racked her as, in 
the pink room, she sat, burning with shame, in the 
pretty frock, and hat, which Mrs Vernon had bought 
her with money which she had supposed to be 
Dorothy's, but which Dorothy herself knew was 
Mr Frazer's. Yesterday he himself had bought her 
clothes across the counter; to-day he had done it 
by deputy — ^yet she had not dared to tell his deputy 
the truth, lest she should play him false. Looked 
at from any point of view, could anything be more 
hideously false than her position? And without, 
in the sunshine, on the grass, amid the flowers, were 
crowds of happy people, with light hearts, clear 
consciences, who could look the whole world in the 
face, knowing they had done no wrong ; and Frances 
— the friend whom she was using so ill — wanted to 
take her — a leper — into that unsuspecting throng. 
And in the end she yielded, and went — because 
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that seemed to her to be the lesser evil. Frances 
made it so clear that if she did not go she should 
think that Dorothy no longer looked upon her as 
a friend. Rather than she should think that ; since 
many of the people had gone, and the rest were 
about to go; with a sigh, whose meaning Frances 
wholly misunderstood, against her better judgment, 
she suffered herself to be persuaded to show herself 
outside. 

"All I want you to do," Frances had reiterated, 
over and over again, "is just to show yourself — if 
you love me, dear. No harm can possibly come of 
that" 

Which was all she knew. Dorothy was to learn 
that, in suffering herself to be persuaded — because 
she loved, she had played the coward again — more 
harm was to come of her just showing herself than 
she might ever be able to undo. 

Before quitting the pink room, Frances looked her 
over, as if she had been a picture, and, as an artist 
might have done, gave her her^ and there a finishing 
touch ; expressing herself as only half satisfied with 
the ultimate result. 

'.* I've half-a-mind, do you know, young woman, to 
put a touch of colour on your cheeks — a dab on each 
of them ; because, though I won't deny that pallor 
suits you, and even makes you fascinatingly interest- 
ing, I don*t want folks to think that you've met with 
a tragic fate beneath this roof; or I shall have them 
nudging each other in the side; and wondering to 
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what cruel treatment you've been subjected ; and 
eyeing me askance, as if I must be the wretch. 
Don't you think you might manage to wear, when 
you notice that people are looking at you, what I 
have seen described, in print, as the ghost of a smile ? 
It will anyhow let them know that you've as much 
as the ghost of a smile left tn you." 

It was with curious sensations that Dorothy found 
herself, in what she felt were borrowed plumes, moving, 
on Frances' arm, amid a gaily attired crowd of persons, 
not one of whom seemed to have a care in the world. 
If, as Frances had said, many had already gone, then 
the lawns must have been inconveniently thronged, 
for certainly enough people for comfort still remained ; 
and if, as Frances had also said, those who stayed, 
proposed, immediately, to depart, then they managed 
to mask their intentions with considerable skill. It 
seemed to Dorothy that not only had many of them 
no present intention of leaving, but that they in- 
tended to stop where they were as long as they 
possibly could. 

As the two girls passed together, arm-in-arm, 
across the lawns, they were the subjects of general 
attention. As Frances had prophesied, Dorothy 
made a sensation. People asked each other who 
she was, giving to their inquiries different forms : one 
wondering who the "curious-looking," and another 
who the "striking-looking," girl might be. A lady 
who was standing by Mrs Vernon gave her question 
a shape which was still more flattering to its object. 
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"My dear!" she exclaimed, "who is that lovely 
girl with Frances ? " 

"What lovely girl?" Up to that moment Mrs 
Vernon had been unaware that her pertinacious 
daughter had, at last, succeeded in her avowed 
design ; and when, on turning, she beheld proof of 
the fact, she smiled. She replied to the question 
with another. " Do you think she's lovely ? " 

" Don't you ? My dear ! she's such good style ! " 

" Yes, she is good style ; and, now, she does look 
lovely." 

"Why do you say 'now' — in that tone?" Mrs 
Vernon was thinking what a diflFerence the frock 
made, and the artist's hand in the treatment of the 
hair, and suffered the words to go unheeded. The 
speaker pressed her former query : " Who is she? " 

"She's a school friend of my daughter's." The 
girls came towards them. Mrs Vernon spoke to 
Dorothy. " I am glad to see that this insistent child 
of mine has managed to persuade you to come among 
us. In such weather as this it seems almost wicked 
to stay indoors, even if one's head is bad. I think 
that here, also, is someone who is glad to see 
you." 

She referred, smilingly, to the lady who was stand- 
ing by her — who said : 

"One always does like to see decent-looking 
people ; but I especially like to see pretty girls at 
such times as these, if only because they fit in with 
the sunshine, and the flowers, and the decorations. 
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I was asking Mrs Vernon who you were, but she 
hasn't told me." 

The hostess went through the ceremony of intro- 
duction — with mock formality. 

'' Mrs Purchas, permit me to have the honour to 
present to you — Miss Gilbert." 

Falling into Mrs Vernon's vein Mrs Purchas 
favoured Dorothy with an exaggerated curtsey. 

'^Delighted to have the pleasure, Miss Gilbert 
No connection, I presume, of Miss Dorothy Gilbert, 
of Newcaster — are you ? " 

Dorothy had flushed a little at the compliment 
which Mrs Purchas had paid her ; she even showed 
some faint sign of being amused at her laughing 
pretence of treating her as if she were a person of 
importance; but when she asked her that last 
question all signs of amusement faded. Was she 
connected with Dorothy Gilbert of Newcaster? No 
doubt the question was asked in jest ; though, as a 
jest, it was scarcely in the very best taste. It struck 
Dorothy dumb. It was such a bolt out of the blue, 
so unexpected, that, for the first moment, she did 
not clearly realise what was meant ; but, when she 
did, any humour which the thing might have had 
was lost on her. In that first moment of shock she 
could not have spoken to save her life. And, when 
the first force of the blow — for it was as if she had 
been struck a blow — had begun to pass, and the 
significance of the lightly uttered words commenced 
to dawn on her, she would have liked to be able 
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to sink into the ground, if only to escape the woman's 
eyes. 

That the singularity of her bearing had impressed 
those about her was plain. Mrs Vernon and her 
daughter had already grown accustomed, in a 
measure, to the strange effect chance words were 
apt to have upon their guest ; so that they were not 
so altogether taken by surprise as was the uninten- 
tional cause of the girFs visible emotion. Her amaze- 
ment was not mirrored in Mrs Purchas' face ; it was 
in her bungling attempt to offer an apology for hav- 
ing done she knew not what 

" I — I'm sure, my dear, I — I beg your pardon. 
The girl looked so very queer that the lady burst 
out in sudden alarm: "My dear! — what have I 
done?" 

Frances came to the rescue. 

" It's all right, Mrs Purchas — Miss Gilbert is not 
very well ; it's my fault for making her come out." 

She drew the girl away, intending to lead her back 
to the house, which she inwardly realised that she 
had been foolish to induce her to leave. Dorothy 
certainly was exasperatingly trying. But there was 
worse to follow — they were waylaid on the road ; 
this time by Mr Jim Vernon, who escorted a 
masculine acquaintance, the tale of whose years was 
eloquently suggested by a question which he had 
addressed to Jim : 

" I say, Jim, who's that ripping-looking girl who's 
with your sister?" 
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And Jim had responded : 

" She's a topper, my boy — a fair topper. But, as 
I'm in a generous mood, if you'll come along with 
me rU do the needful." So they went along to- 
gether, and they came to Miss Vernon and her 
friend ; and Jim immediately observed,^ in that free- 
and-easy way which is popular with latter-day youth : 
** Awfully glad to see you. Miss Gilbert — frightful 
blow when I was told you weren't showing. Mr 
Denman — Miss Gilbert" 

Mr Denman acknowledged the introduction with 
the remark : 

" Gilbert ! — that name's rather in the air just now. 
Ever been to Newcaster, Miss Gilbert ? " 

Jim asked : 

"Why Newcaster?" 

" Why, old chap, haven't you seen the papers ? I 
expect Miss Gilbert has — there's a lot in them about 
the doings of Dorothy Gilbert at Newcaster — is 
there a Dorothy in your family. Miss Gilbert ? " 

It seemed that Mr Denman was a humorist of 
Mrs Purchas' type — only more so; with the bump 
of obtuseness unduly developed. Had he fired a 
revolver at the girl he could hardly have produced 
a greater effect ; coming after the question which she 
had just had aimed at her every word he uttered 
seemed to hit her on a tender spot. Frances could 
feel her trembling. She flared up in the astonished 
young gentleman's face. 

"Boys, nowadays, are the stupidest and rudest 
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creatures — or else Jim has some most unfortunate 
specimens of them among his acquaintance." 

Before either Mr Denman or her brother could get 
out a word in excuse or self-defence she was bearing 
Dorothy Gilbert oflF as fast as she could induce her 
to move. In her heart she was fearful lest Dorothy 
should collapse, or do something undesirable in the 
way of making a scene upon the lawn ; she was only 
too painfully conscious of how incapable the girl 
seemed to be to keep herself from shivering ; but 
Dorothy still had sufficient control over herself to be 
able to reach the house without making of herself a 
public exhibition. Frances accompanied her up to 
her room ; but at the door the girl said, speaking 
with an effort which it was painful to witness : 

" Leave me — please do — do leave me ! " 

Frances left her ; going downstairs with a fixed 
determination in her mind. 

"Now Where's to-day's paper? I don't care — it 
isn't often that I do look at a newspaper ; there's so 
seldom anything in a newspaper to interest me that 
it's not generally necessary for dad to forbid me to 
look at one ; but I am going to see what there is in 
to-day's paper about Dorothy Gilbert of Newcaster." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE SPREADING OF THE NEWS 

^HERE arc still young women who do not read 
newspapers ; and of these Frances Vernon was 
one. Her father and mother belonged to that lessen- 
ing section of society to whom the crudities of the 
modem press do not appeal. Mr Vernon held that 
even to the pure some things are impure ; and that 
it was not necessary that everyone should become 
acquainted with all the vice and sin that is in the 
world. He admitted that this point of view was 
perhaps old-fashioned ; but he was an old-fashioned 
man and — it was his. He did not like to read the 
records of the police and the divorce courts; he 
hoped those who were near and dear to him would 
not like them either. So not only did he not en- 
courage his children, and especially his daughter, to 
read the daily papers ; but, also, he took care that 
such journals as he admitted to his house were not 
those which made a feature of topics of the kind. 
So it came about that the only journal of that day's 
issue which Miss Vernon could discover was The 
Times. 

The Times is an excellent paper; it does not 
make a feature of " ^readful tragedies " ; but, unless 
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one is acquainted with its methods, it is not a paper 
in which one can put one's finger on any particular 
item of news after an instant's search— even with 
the aid of the index. So far as Miss Vernon was 
concerned, it never occurred to her to glance at the 
" Contents of this Day's Paper " ; and, possibly, she 
would have been little benefited if she had. She 
turned over page after page, advertisements and all, 
and went up and down column after column, without 
seeing anything about Dorothy Gilbert of Newcaster ; 
as a result, she jumped at some very hasty, and very 
unfair, conclusions on the subject of the value of The 
Times. 

"Silly old paper! I've heard lots of people say 
there never is anything in it — and there isn't ! " 

However, so anxious was she to find what she 
sought, that she travelled up and down the columns 
a second time ; and, before she had got to the end, 
was forced to admit that there did seem to be some- 
thing in The Times \ even though there might be 
nothing which would throw light on the subject she 
had at heart. 

" I wonder what paper he saw it in ? " The refer- 
ence was to the youth, Denman. " He said ' papers ' ; 
and as Mrs Purchas saw it too, whatever it was, I 
suppose it was in more than one ; but there doesn't 
seem to be anything about it here. Silly old paper ! 
I wonder what Mrs Purchas meant by talking 
about Dorothy Gilbert of Newcaster — and why 
Dorothy looked as if she were going to have a fit 
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when she did." Thus wondering, holding the paper 
in front of her, her eye was caught by something 
which she had not observed before — "Racing at 
Newcaster." " Why, of course, that's where the races 
arc I thought Fd heard the name before; — how 
stupid I am ! But what can Dorothy have had to 
do " 

She stopped, her eye caught by something else — a 
name in a sentence. 

" Few men were better known on Newcaster Heath 
than George Emmett. His tragic fate, on the eve of 
the meeting at which he had been such a prominent 
figure for so many years, was the theme of general 
conversation." Then the writer proceeded to give 
some facts about George Emmett. Miss Vernon 
took them in with her eye without at all appreciating 
their meaning. One fact she did grasp — that the 
man seemed dead. 

" George Emmett ? — I am sure her guardian's name 
was Emmett ; but Strathmoira told mother that he'd 
brought her here because her guardian wasn't very 
well ; but this Emmett's dead, according to the 
paper — it talks about his 'tragic fate' — I wonder in 
what way his fate was tragic. It can't be the same 
man ; why did Mrs Purchas associate Dorothy with 
Newcaster ? " 

Miss Vernon's glance passed down the racing 
columns, to be arrested by a paragraph at the foot 

"The historic inn, 'The Bolton Arms,* at New- 
caster," it began^ " was on Monday night the scene of 
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an occurrence which will probably hold a prominent 
place in the future annals of the house." Then it 
proceeded to give, in brief outline, and in the baldest 
possible language, the story with which we already 
are familiar. It said that suspicion pointed at the 
lady by whom Mr Emmett had been accompanied ; 
that her mysterious disappearance was certainly 
difficult to reconcile with entire innocence ; conclud- 
ing with the pregnant sentence — "The police are 
offering a reward for Dorothy Gilbert's apprehension." 
It was on those words that Frances Vernon's eyes 
fastened. She read the paragraph again and again, 
reading into it a deeper meaning with each perusal ; 
each time, the part of it which held her, whether 
she would or would not, was the sentence at the 
end. 

When at last she lowered the paper, such under- 
standing as had come to her had brought bewilder- 
ment ; although she had the printed words nearly by 
heart, they were beyond her comprehension. Mr 
Emmett had been murdered, and Dorothy — her 
Dorothy!— was suspected of having killed him; 
was that what it meant? It was impossible — out 
of the question — absurd. Yet — ^there were those 
last words — "The police are offering a reward for 
Dorothy Gilbert's apprehension." Was that what 
Mrs Purchas had meant by her reference to Dorothy 
Gilbert of Newcaster? Was it why Dorothy had 
behaved so strangely ? 

As she put to herself these questions, which she 
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dared not answer, it seemed to Frances Vernon that 
the world had changed all at once ; as if, as a child 
would have put it, something had gone wrong with 
the works, so that it had suddenly got jarred, and 
was no longer just as it was a few moments ago. 
For the first time in her short life she was brought 
into contact with the tragedy of crime ; so that, as it 
seemed, she had to inhale its atmosphere into her 
lungs. It is a result of such a training as she had 
received that, when crime did come to have a personal 
application, the revelation of the existence of the 
thing, from the knowledge of which she had been 
carefully screened, stunned as it never would have 
done had she been brought up with her eyes wide 
open. Murder ? All she knew of murder she had 
learnt from the commandments. Her guardian? 
Dorothy ? She could have screamed aloud because 
of the agony which came to her with the thought 
that there could be any association between 
Dorothy's guardian, and Dorothy, and murder. 

She stayed there, in a sort of stupor, longer than 
she knew; and was only roused from it by her 
mother's coming into the room through the open 
French window. 

" Frances I Where have you been ? Do you know 
that all the people have gone? If Dorothy has been 
keeping you, you ought not to have let her ; you ought 
to have been there to say good-bye." She perceived 
that there was something unusual in her daughter's 
attitude. " Frances I What is the matter with you ? 
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Why are you staring at me like that ? What is that 
you have in your hand ? The Times I Do you mean 
to say that you have been reading the newspaper and 
forgetting what you owe to your friends ? What will 
your father say ? Frances, speak to me ! What is 
the matter with the girl?" 

Frances did speak ; or, rather, she tried to speak ; 
seeming to find as much difficulty in producing 
articulate sounds as Dorothy Gilbert had done a 
little time before. 

" Mother, look — look at the paper ! ** 

She held it out stiffly, as some lay figure might 
have done. Not unnaturally her mother observed 
her with surprise. 

" Frances, I insist upon your telling me what is the 
matter with you ; why should I look at the paper ? 
You know very well that your father doesn't like you 
to read newspapers." 

Frances said her four words over again : 

" Look at the paper ! " 

" Why do you wish me to do so ? What am I to 
look at ? " She took the paper from her daughter's 
outstretched hand. Frances pointed to a part of it 
Mrs Vernon began to read aloud : " * The historic 
inn, "The Bolton Arms," at Newcaster, was on 
Monday night ' What stuff is this ? " 

"GoonI" 

Mrs Vernon did read on ; but to herself. Presently 
there broke from her what seemed to be an involuntary 
exclamation ; then another ; then she lowered the 
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paper, with a face which was almost as white as her 
daughter's. 

"Frances! If s— it's not true!" The girl said 
nodiing; she went on: "Emmctt? Wasn't that 
the name of Dorothy's guardian? Frances! You 
— ^you don't think that — that this — means Dorothy?" 

'^ How can I tell ? You heard what Mrs Purchas 
said about Dorothy Gilbert of Newcaster? " 

"Did she— do you think — ^she referred to this? 
If she did, then — others may have known." 

" I believe they did — I believe Mr Denman knew 
— ^Jim's friend." 

"That boy! Do— do you think — Strathmoira 
knew?" The girl said nothing. Mother and 
daughter were still staring at each other, in silence, 
when Mr Vernon entered by the same route as his 
wife had come. Mrs Vernon turned towards him. 
"Harold, read this in The Times \ tell me what it 
means." 

Mr Vernon put on his glasses with an air of delibe- 
ration for which his wife, in her new state of nervous 
tension, could almost have shaken him. By the time 
he had got the glasses to his liking he had lost the 
place. 

"What is it I'm to read? Is it anything remark- 
able? Show me where it is." She showed him 
again. " Races ? What have I to do with races ? Oh, 
there ! — I see ! " He read the paragraph conscienti- 
ously through ; then looked over the top of the paper 
at his womenfolk. " Well ? It's a commonplace and 
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disagreeable story ; what special interest is it supposed 
to have for me ? You know I don't care to read about 
such things. What is there about this that you 
should thrust it on my attention?" 

His mental processes never were of the quickest 
On occasions his family had a feeling that his wits 
needed oiling; they seemed to be moving slower 
than ever just then. His wife exclaimed : 

" Don't you see the names ? " 

" Names ? Emmett ? — Emmett ? I seem to have 
heard the name before ; now in what connection have 
I heard it?" 

"It's the name of Dorothy's guardian. Harold, 
read that paragraph again, and then say if nothing 
about it strikes you as being of interest to you." 

Mr Vernon did as he was told. On a second read- 
ing it dawned on him what his wife alluded to- 
dawned on him with a sense of shock. 

"God bless my soul! You — ^you don't mean to 
say that you for one moment imagine that anything 
atx>ut this painful story refers to Miss Gilbert ? — to 
our Miss Gilbert?— to Frances' Miss Gilbert?" 

Before his wife could answer, there came rushing 
into the room, with that unceremonious haste with 
which some young men will rush into rooms, his son 
—excitement writ large all over him ; and a paper — 
which was not The Times — ^in his hand. 
, "I say, mater! — and dad! — this is a jolly pretty 
state of things! Have you heard about it?— every- 
body else has ! — it seems we're the only people who 
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haven't ! I don't know what Strathmoira's thinking 
about i I call it pretty thick ! " 

Agitation made his meaning less clear than he 
appeared to think. 

"James," observed his father, **if you will cease 
bounding about the room as if you were possessed ; 
and will not bawl ; and will be a little less idiomatic, 
it is possible that your mother and I will get some 
idea of what it is you are talking about." 

" But, dad, Dorothy Gilbert— Miss Gilbert's wanted 
fbr murder!" 

His meaning was clear enough then. 

"Jim!" 

His name came from his mother and sister in 
practically the same instant. 

"It's no good you two looking at me like that! 
there's no getting away from the truth! — ^look at 
this ! " He pointed to a staring headline which ran 
across two columns of the paper which he held 
in front of them: "Where Is Dorothy Gilbert?" 
"That's a nice thing for me to find glaring at me 
when I buy an evening paper to look at the cricket ! 
I never felt anything like what I felt when I saw 
that ! Yes, where is she ? I can tell you this, there's 
scarcely a person who was here this afternoon who 
doesn't know! I expect it's all over the place by 
now! — ^at any moment you may have half-a-dozen 
policemen coming up the drive I " 

"Jim, if — if you don't take care what you are 
saying I'll never speak to you again." 
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" Now, Frances, it's no use your putting on frills ! — 
you simply don't know what you're talking about 
Here's her description — read it for yourself; no. one 
can read it and possibly mistake her. You told 
me yourself her guardian's name was Emmett ; well, 
he was murdered the night before last — murdered, 
mind ! — read about it yourself! the story's a curdler ! 
— and they say she did it ! — I don't say she did it " 

"You'd better not!" 

"But they do; and they'll lock her up for it as 
sure as we are standing here! Anyway you look 
iait it We've nothing to thank Strathmoira for for 
getting us mixed up with a thing like this. My hat I 
I'd like to talk to him!" 

" You talk to him ! You don't know what you are 
talking about now ! You've not the slightest right 
to take it for granted that — that my Dorothy has 
anything to do with the person in the papers." 

" Don't talk stuff and nonsense ! — it's you who're 
talking through your hat! — the whole thing's as 
plain as a pikestaff; do you suppose I don't wish 
it wasn't?— that I want us to be dragged into a 
mess of this sort ? Oh yes, it's just the sort of thing 
I would like! Why, it tells you here how Strath- 
moira came across her ; and how it is that she 
only knew him as Eric Frazer. He's been cruising 
about in that van of his — ^you know, mater, that 
rotten old caravan of his ? " .^ 

" It's a rotten old caravan, is it, now ? You were 
anxious enough to ' cruise about ' with him in it ! " 
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" I daresay ! — never again ! — no thank you ! When 
she— or someone — had done for that poor beggar, 
Emmett, she bolted ; she came on him in his van on 
Newcaster Heath ; he gave her shelter for the night." 

"Why shouldn't he? He's the most chivalrous 
of men ! " 

"All right; who said he wasn't? He seems to 
have been more chivalrous still next day, when he 
seems to have nearly killed a chap on his own 
account" 

"My son, you let your tongue run away with 
you!" 

" My dear mater, here it is in black and white I 
The chap, who seems to be something in the gipsy 
line, and rejoices in the name of Benjamin Hitchings, 
overheard her — ^that's Miss Gilbert — telling him the 
whole jolly tale — giving herself completely away 
in fact. Strathmoira — whom the paper calls Frazer 
— caught him listening, and seems to have as nearly 
as possible broken his neck for him — ^you know what 
a dab he is at those ju-jitsu tricks ; I expect he 
played one of those pretty little capers off on Mr 
Hitchings. Anyhow, the police are after him as 
well as her; warrants are out for both of them. 
No wonder he preferred the middle of the night to 
dump her at our front door; goodness knows I 
don't set up to be a prophet, but I should like to 
know what the betting is that it's a good long time 
before we see or hear anything more of the Earl 
of Strathmoira.'* 
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''James, are you forgetting that the Earl of 
Strathmoira is a relative of mine and of your own ? " 

" That's what makes it too utterly too-too ! — and 
Miss Gilbert is Frances' particular friend! Oh, 
we're quite in the thick of it ! " 

"Will you let me see the paper which you say 
contains that dreadful story?" 

'' Here it is, mater ; you'll find it cheerful reading ; 
there's a lot more to it than I've told you. There's 
one thing I haven't told you, and that is that unless 
we're uncommonly careful before very long there'll 
be warrants out for us." 

" James, are you insane ? " 

" For aiding and abetting, which is what harbour- 
ing amounts to! People have been sent to penal 
servitude for covering a murderer." 

A modest tapping was heard ; the room door was 
opened ; Parkes, the butler, entering, closed it softly 
behind him ; there was perturbation on his face 
and in his bearing. 

" Excuse me, sir ; excuse me, madam ; but there's 
a dreadful kettle of fish in the servants' hall. I felt 
I had to come to you. Taylor brought in an evening 
paper to look at the cricket; and in it there's all 
about the Newcaster murder ; and the servants will 
have it that, from the description^ in the paper, Miss 
Gilbert upstairs is the young woman who did it ; and 
I must say myself that the description is surpris- 
ingly like. I am very sorry, sir, and madam, and 
Miss Frances, but they are going on so, and there's 
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even some talk of some of them not staying in the 
house. According to the paper there's a reward of 
a hundred pounds offered for her capture; and 
West, who's talking of getting married, says that 
if she had the hundred pounds she might get 
married at once, and that she doesn't see, if anyone 
is to have it, why it shouldn't be her ; and, sir, and 
madam, and Miss Frances, I don't know what will 
happen if something isn't done to stop her." 
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A FRIEND'S ADVICE 

ONE of those sudden changes had taken place in 
the weather to which we in England are so 
accustomed. With the day the glory had departed. 
Evening was ushered in by leaden skies. Dorothy 
became conscious how, all at once, shadows seemed 
to have gathered. She had no means of telling what 
the time was ; she had never possessed a watch, and 
in the pink room there was no clock. The regatta 
seemed over ; the garden had emptied ; the hum of 
people's voices, of laughter, which had floated in to 
her through the open window, had ceased; silence 
reigned. To her excited fancy there was something 
dminous in the sudden stillness, the growing dark- 
ness. What was going on downstairs ? It was odd 
that they should have left her so long alone — ^with 
the ghosts which would press on her even in the 
sunshine, but which pressed still closer with the 
advent of the night Why had she seen nothing, 
heard nothing, of Frances? The people had gone. 
Was she forgotten ? — or what ? It was very hard to 
sit there waiting, watching, listening. Why did not 
something happen? She was so unnerved that, of 
her own volition, she seemed incapable of doing 
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anything. When she was a very small child, when- 
ever there was trouble in the air, if opportunity 
offered, she would undress herself and get into bed, 
as if bed were sanctuary. She would have liked to 
insinuate herself between the sheets then, though it 
was scarcely night, but she was afraid ; and she had 
a feeling that, for her, the days when bed was 
sanctuary had gone. Why did not someone come, 
if it was only to tap at the door and ask how she 
was? 

Someone did tap. The sound was so unexpected 
that it started her trembling. It was such a curious 
tap; not at all the firm, pronounced tap Frances 
might have given, but faint, furtive; almost as if 
the tapper were anxious not to be heard. Indeed, 
in the silence which followed, Dorothy was not sure 
that it was a tap— 4intil it came again, no louder, as 
if someone touched the panel of the door lightly, 
with the tip of a single finger. Dorothy vouchsafed 
no invitation to enter. She did not ask who was 
there. She felt sure it was not Frances, nor a 
message from her ; it was not the sort of tap which 
would be given by a bearer of good tidings. 

The tap was not repeated. Instead, after an inter- 
val, the door was opened, softly, slowly, with about 
its movement the same furtive something which had 
characterised the tapping; a few inches, then a 
pause ; a few more inches, another pause ; there was 
an appreciable space of time before it was opened 
wide enough to permit of a person entering. Then 
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there slipped, rather than came, into the room, a 
young woman, a servant, of about Dorothy's own 
age; in appearance her antipodes — short, squat, 
with a square head and face, high cheek-bones, skin 
the colour of old port when held up to a strong 
light. Closing the door as stealthily as she had 
opened it she tiptoed towards the centre of the 
room. Twisted half round on her seat, Dorothy 
had sat and watched her in silence; now, as she 
approached, she rose from her chair. 

" What do you want ? Who are you ? *' 

The girl answered, speaking in a husky whisper, 
as if she feared that the walls had ears : 

" Never mind who I am ; don't ask me to tell you 
my name ; then, if anyone asks you, you can't tell 
them — see ? You don't want to get me into trouble, 
do you ? Of course you don't." She put a stubby 
red finger, in which the dirt was engrained, to her 
lips, with an air of the utmost mystery. " I am a 
friend, that's who I am ; and, placed as you are, that's 
all you want to know about me, and as a friend I've 
come to give you a word of advice, which is — bolt ! " 

" I don't know what you mean ! Why — why have 
you come to me like this ? Who has sent you ? " 

"No one hasn't sent me — not much! Only 
they've found out all about you in the kitchen ; 
and West, she's the parlourmaid, she's after that 
hundred pounds." 

"Which hundred pounds? What — what do you 
mean?" 
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''Mean to say you don't know they've offered a 
hundred pounds for you?" 

" Who— has offered a hundred pounds ? " 

"Why, over at Newcaster — I suppose it's them 
police — it generally is the police what offers rewards, 
isn't it? Mean to say you didn't know there was 
a reward out for you?" 

Dorothy shrank back. A sound came from her 
lips which might have been " No." 

"Why, it's in all the papers; I expect there's 
thousands looking out for it by now. That's what 
West says: someone's sure to get it, so it might 
as well be her. So she went to put her hat on ; 
meaning to start off to them police; and if she 
didn't leave the key outside her room— *so I gave 
it a turn, and here it is." She produced a door-key 
from a pocket in her skirt. "And there she is, 
locked in. Won't she be in a tear when she finds 
out ! " The girl grinned, as if enjoying the mental 
picture she called up of the parlourmaid's rage when 
she discovered she was prisoned. **They won't be 
so eager to let her out, neither; there's none of 
them loves her. So if you're sharp you ought to 
get clear off before she's even started after that 
reward." 

Dorothy made no attempt to deny the terrible 
imputation which the speaker's words conveyed. 
The thing was so continually present to her own 
mind that the idea did not occur to her of even 
pretending not to understand. The question she 
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put tacitly admitted the truth of the whole tale of 
horror at which the other only remotely hinted. 

" Do — do the others know ? " 

" You mean — the family ? I should think by now 
they do ; I know Mr Parkes started off to tell 'em." 

" Perhaps — perhaps that's — ^why no one's been near 
me." 

" I daresay. I shouldn't be surprised if I was the 
only friend you'd got in the house, truly! The 
truth t» — though, mind you, there's no one in the 
place so much as guesses at it — the truth is, I have 
had trouble in my own family, so that gives me a 
sort of fellow-feeling — I know from bitter experience 
what them police are ; no one sha'n't get into trouble 
if I can help it, I don't care who it is ; so, if you 
take my advice, off you go as far as ever you can ; 
because it's no use waiting till them police come 
before you start — not much it's not!" 

«* Why— why should I go ? " 

" Why ? Well, if you don't know, I don't !— why I " 

" Mrs Vernon herself may have sent for the police." 

" Of course she may ; I expect a hundred pounds 
is a hundred pounds to her as well as to anybody 
else." 

"Then, if you think so, why shouldn't I let them 
come and find me here ? I'm tired of — of running 
away — of hiding ! " 

"Don't be so silly. It makes me feel as if I'd 
got the rope round my own neck to hear you talk. 
You don't know what hanging is — I do! My — a 
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relative of mine was hanged, he was; and my mother, 
she's told me» often and often, that the last three 
months she was carrying me she used to wake 
every night feeling tiiat the rope was round her 
neck, and she used to have to get it off quick for 
fear it choked her. It happened just before I 
came — ^see? And before I was bom she used to 
wonder if I should feel it because she did — and I 
have ; ever since I was a small kid I have ; and I 
shall again to-night I lay I shall; I shall be as 
nearly hanged to-night as I can be without being 
quite. And that's why I say to you, don't be silly 
— ^you don't know what it feels like to be hanged." 
The speaker paused ; she would have laid her hand 
on the other's arm, only Dorothy shrank back, 
shivering. She noted the action, commenting on 
it in a fashion of her own. " You needn't be afraid 
of me, miss ; you needn't really. There's no harm 
about me; not a morsel. I couldn't help what 
happened, it was before my time; and I can't 
help feeling like that— can I?" She waited, as if 
for an answer; when none came she went on: 
''What I was going to say is — I'm told that Miss 
Frances is a friend of yours ! " 

" We — ^we were at school together." 

"Were you now? Well, dont you think that 
by waiting for the police to take you here you'll 
be doing her a good turn, or her mother, or her 
father, nor yet none of them. You did 'em a bad 
enough turn by coming here at all ; you don't want 
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to make it worse, as you would do if the police 
was to take you in this house. It'll be all about 
it in the papers — how you was staying here, and 
how they was friends of yours, and no end; and 
gentlefolks don't like to have it known that they're 
friends of such as you ; it gives the place a bad 
name ; I shouldn't be surprised if nobody never came 
near it again — see ? " 

Dorothy did see. The idea had been in her head 
from the first; the speaker expressed it in a form 
which added to its force. 

"You're quite right; that's what I've felt all 
along; I'll go at once." 

She moved towards the door, as if with the in- 
tention of putting her words into instant execution. 
The girl caught her by the arm, this time before 
Dorothy had a chance to prevent her. 

"Where are you going? What do you think 
you're doing?" 

" I am going to leave the house. Please — please 
let go of my arm." 

The girl only tightened her grip, until the pres- 
sure hurt. 

"What, down the stairs and through the front 
door — is that the way you're going? Why, you 
might as well stay where you are as do that" 

"Which other way can I go? Please — please 
release my arm ; you're hurting me." 

The girl paid no heed to her request. 

" Why, if you was to go down the stairs someone 
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would be sure to see you, and as likely as not they'd 
stop you; it isn't many as would throw away a 
hundred pounds like I'm a-doing. And if they was 
to let you go out of the house it would be almost 
the same ; if them police was to ask them if they'd 
seen you they'd be bound to say they had. Cause 
why? They might get into trouble themselves if 
they was to say they hadn't ; it's not easy to deal 
with them police in a job like this ; you don't know 
the risk I'm running in acting as your friend. What 
you want is not to do the family a worse turn than 
you've done *em already ; so what you've got to do 
is to get off the place without their knowing any- 
thing about it, nor anyone else neither ; because, of 
course, I don't count. Very well, then ; the stairs is 
no good *for that, nor yet the front door ; the only 
way's the window." Dorothy thought of the window 
in that private sitting-room in " The Bolton Arms." 
She shut her eyes, and shivered. The girl mistook 
the cause of the other's evident disturbance. " Don't 
you be afraid, there's no call for you to go shivering ; 
why, I felt you right up my arm. It's no distance 
from this window to the ground ; why, it's nothing 
of a drop, to say nothing of there being a flower 
bed, what's pretty nearly as soft as a feather bed, for 
you to drop upon. If you haven't noticed come here 
and I'll show you." 

She made as if she proposed to drag Dorothy 
to the window, nolens volens, for she still retained 
her grasp on her arm. But Dorothy stood fast. 
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"Will you please to take your hand away? I 
don't like you to hold me. I've already told you 
that you hurt" The girl looked at her a moment, 
then withdrew her hand. Dorothy held out her 
arm. " Look at the marks you have made." 

Although in the room it was nearly dark there 
was light enough to enable them to see the imprints 
of the other's fingers on Dorothy's white arm. 

" Sorry, miss, I'm sure. You must mark easy." 

" You are stronger than you think." 

" I am strong ; I know I am stronger than some ; 
still, I never should have thought that I was hurting 
you. I was only going to show you that the window's 
no distance from the ground." 

" I'm not afraid of dropping from the window ; 
I am not such a coward as that. Only what am 
I to do, and where am I to go, when I am down ? " 

" That's what I'm a-going to tell you. You see if 
you was to bend down, and keep as close to the hedge 
as you can, as likely as not you'll get to the water 
without anyone seeing you ; though, of course, that 
frock you've got on does show up " 

" I can change it ; I'd rather." 

" No, there ain't no time for you to do that — you've 
wasted too much time already. You do as I tell you 
and you won't be seen, not in this light, especially as 
I expect they're all on the lookout for the police on 
the other side of the house. When you come to the 
river bend down again, and go along the bank till 
you come to where the boat's tied up to the steps. 
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You get into the boat and row yourself across to the 
other side. The other side of the river's in another 
county. The police what belongs to this county they 
can*t touch you in another county ; so if you can get 
there you're safe as far as they're concerned ; and the 
family here — Miss Frances and that, you know — they 
can't be made out to have anything to do with you if 
you are took in another county — see ? " 

Dorothy did see ; or she thought she did«— possibly 
her grasp of the situation was as clear as the other's 
exposition. Rejecting the other's offer of assistance 
she climbed, unaided, on to the sill; and, without 
the slightest hesitation, dropped on to the bed of 
flowers which was immediately below. The girl 
above, as if to assure herself that no harm was 
done, waited for her to stand up straight ; then, as, 
in accordance with her directions, Dorothy, bent 
nearly double, began to move quickly along in the 
shadow of the hedge, towards the river, she withdrew 
her head ; and, as stealthily as she had entered, she 
passed from the room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE MAN WHO DID IT 

TT was darker than it was wont to be at that season 
-*■ of the year. Black, heavy clouds hung low in the 
heavens. The air was motionless, hot, oppressive. 
One needed no keen perception to tell that a storm 
was brewing. As Dorothy gained the river bank, in 
the distance was the loud muttering of thunder. She 
stopped to look about her, still keeping well in the 
shadow of the hedge. Apparently her flight had 
been unnoticed. It struck her that, if she had liked, 
she might have gone long ago, and been far away, 
ere this, without anyone being one penny the wiser ; 
and so have lessened the chance of " the family " 
being associated with her ill-fame. As she looked 
back it seemed to her that the house was badly 
lighted. There was light in one room on the ground 
floor; with that exception the whole house was in 
darkness. Surely it was not the Vernon custom to 
keep the whole house imlighted when the night came 
on. There were lights in the windows of houses on 
the other side of the stream, and there were lights 
on the river. Tinted lights picked out the out- 
lines of houseboats, making them orgies of colour. 
Dorothy, who had never seen anything of the sort 
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before, stared at them in amaze, wondering what they 
were. Small craft, moving here and there, carried 
Chinese lanterns, slung on cords, which swayed 
mysteriously in the silent air. In the distance were 
many lights. The regatta was to be followed by 
what dwellers by the river call a Venetian Ffete: 
there was to be a procession of illuminated boats, 
which already was forming afar off. If they wished 
to keep their procession dry they would be wise to 
start it soon. 

By degrees, as her eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom, Dorothy became aware that the river seemed 
to be alive with boats of all sorts and kinds. She 
had expected to find it deserted ; she was surprised 
to find that it seemed to be more crowded even 
than it had been in the daytime. Remembering the 
servant's recommendation to stoop, so that her figure 
might not be too clearly visible against the skyline, 
she made the best of her way to the steps, up which 
Frances had hurried^ out of the boat, when she first 
saw her on the lawn. For one to whom the place 
was not familiar, in that light they were not easy to 
find. She stumbled on them more by chance than 
anything else. She began, cautiously, to descend 
them. She could not make out how many there 
were ; and had gone down six when, feeling for the 
seventh, she touched the surface of the water with 
the sole of her shoe. Starting back just in time to 
save herself from stepping* into the stream, she sat 
down, unintentionally, and with more force than was 
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quite pleasant, on one of the steps at her back. The 
unexpected nearness of the water startled her ; she 
did not know what she had escaped. Had she com- 
pleted that step she might have gone head foremost 
into the river. She tried to make out where the 
boat was of which the servant girl had spoken, and 
presently could see it dimly. It seemed to be a long 
way off, how was she to get at it? Wholly unac- 
quainted with riverine methods it did not occur to 
her to look for the cord by which it was tied, and so 
draw it towards her. Which was perhaps well ; for, 
though she had never been in a small boat in her 
life, how she was going to navigate one in the dark- 
ness, all alone, was a problem she did not stay to 
contemplate. 

As she still sat on the step of which she had so 
unwillingly made a seat, dubious, fearful, the whole 
dark world was lit up by a vivid flash of lightning ; 
and in what seemed to her to be its sudden, unearthly 
glow she saw, right in front of her, the face of the 
man who had killed Greorge Emmett ; saw it for one 
astounding moment, with more than normal plain- 
ness. Then, as suddenly as it came, it went, blotted 
out by the returning darkness. Whether she had 
seen a vision, or been the victim of an optical delu- 
sion, she had not a notion. For a moment or two 
all was still. Then a voice came to her through the 
blackness. 

''Can you tell me whereabouts I shall find Mr 
Vernon's house?" 
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It was the voice of the man. As she heard it every 
muscle in Dorothy^s body seemed to be attacked by 
a sort of tetanus. Whatever doubt she might have 
had about the face, as to whether or not it was an 
optical delusion, she had none whatever about the 
voice. She had heard it too recently — under cir- 
cumstances of too much import — ^not to be sure of 
its identity when she heard it again. In it was a 
tone which had not been in it when she heard it in 
that sitting-room in " The Bolton Arms " ; none the 
less was she sure that it was the same voice. 

She could not have answered the question if she 
had tried; she did not try. She sat silent, rigid, 
waiting for the voice to come again. Presently it 
came. 

" You must forgive me if I startled you, but that 
flash of lightning revealed you so clearly that I was 
asking myself if you could have been sent by Provi- 
dence to help me in a difficulty I am in. I am trying 
to make out which is the garden of Mr Vernon's 
house. The directions I received were most ex- 
plicit ; but, in this light, for a stranger, even the most 
explicit directions are hard to follow. Can you tell 
me if I have nearly hit it ? " 

As she listened, Dorothy b^an to realise that 
the speaker was in a boat which was within a foot or 
two of where she was sitting. The boat showed an 
inclination to move witli the stream ; he backed it 
with a gentle movement of his scull. His face was 
turned towards her ; but she only saw it very vaguely. 
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He seemed to be waiting for her to reply ; when she 
continued silent he spoke again. 

"Do I make myself clear? It is Mr Vernon's 
house I am looking for — ^the Weir House, I believe 
it is called." 

With an effort she managed to speak, her voice 
sounding strange even to herself. 

" Why — why do you want Mr Vernon's house ? " 

There was a sound which might have been a 
chuckle; as if the man was tickled, either by the 
girl's caution or by her curiosity. 

" Well, if you must know, I want to pay a call.** 

"You!" 

" Yes, me ; why not ? Why do you say ' You ' 
with such an accent?" 

Although she knew what this man had done she 
was not afraid of him at all ; even alone with him 
here in the darkness she was never for an instant 
conscious of the least alarm. That sensation which 
had held her rigid had had nothing in common with 
fear. And, although she could hardly help being 
surprised at his unexpected sudden neighbourhood, 
surprise soon passed ; her dominant feeling was one 
of wonder as to what he could want at Mr Vernon's 
house. Regardless of the hint conveyed by his re- 
joinder she questioned him again. 

" Are — are you a friend of Mr Vernon's ? " 

"May I ask why you inquire? Unless, indeed, 
this is the garden of Mr Vernon's house, and you are 
a friend of his." A thought seemed to strike him. 
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" What an ass I am ! Perhaps you're Miss Vernon. 
In which case, Miss Vernon, pray pardon my 
stupidity, and let me assure you that, though I am 
not^ friend of Mr Vernon's, nor even an acquaint- 
ance, I am given to understand that there is someone 
in bis house whom I am rather anxious to see ; and, 
perhaps, if you are Miss Vernon, you could help me." 

" Who is it you wish to see ? " 

She had neither admitted nor denied that she was 
the person he had suggested ; but he seemed to have 
taken it for granted that her avoidance of the point 
was tantamount to an admission. 

" The person I wish to see is a lady, a young one. 
Miss Gilbert— Miss Dorothy Gilbert" The listener's 
heart stood still ; she was overwhelmed by that 
curious feeling of vertigo to which she seemed to 
have grown subject of late. Probably the man in 
the boat misinterpreted her silence ; he went on to 
explain himself further. " I have just been informed, 
Miss Vernon, that Miss Dorothy Gilbert is a friend 
of yours, and that, at present, she is a guest of yours ; 
I hope my information is correct." 

The girl on the steps found her voice again; at 
anyrate, in part. 

" Do — do you know Miss Gilbert ? " 

" It may sound odd, considering, but I don't ; any 
more than I know Miss Vernon. But I hope to find 
an open sesame to her acquaintance in the fact 
that I did know her father intimately ; to all intents 
and purposes he and I were lifelong friends." 
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" My father ! — you knew my father I " 

The girl on the steps stood up. The full strength 
of her voice had all at once come back. She spoke 
in tones which might have been audible on the other 
side of the river. The man in the boat seemed to be 
as startled by her words, and by her instant change 
of manner, as she had been by the discovery of his 
identity. There was a sudden splashing^ as if, in his 
surprise, he had let the blades of his oars drop into 
the water ; then an exclamation, as he woke to the 
fact that the boat had drifted from its original place. 
Presently he brought it back. 

"Your father? — did you say your father? Then, 
in that case, I suppose you are Dorothy Gilbert — 
Harry Gilbert's daughter." 

" I am." 

" Are you sure. Why did you give me to under- 
stand that you were Miss Vernon ? " 

" I wanted to find out who it was you wanted to 
see ; it was you who said I was Miss Vernon ; I 
didn't. Did you say you knew my father ? " 

" Rather ; no man knew him better. Then if you are 
Dorothy Gilbert, perhaps it's just as well that I've come 
upon you in this queer fashion ; if you don't mind, I'll 
step ashore. I suppose this is Mr Vernon's garden ? " 
She told him that it was. " I can't quite make out 
what kind of landing this is, but if you'll catch hold 
of the painter, so as to make sure of the boat, I'll do 
the rest." She did not know what the painter was, 
but she took the cord which he held out, and kept it 
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till she was able to transfer it to him when he also 
was standing on the steps by her side. 

" The accommodation seems limited down here ; 
suppose we get up higher," 

She ascended the steps ; he followed ; the cord was 
long enough to permit of his retaining it in his grasp 
even when he stood on the lawn. The moment they 
had reached the lawn she fired at him a question. 
" What is your name ? " ' 

" Amecliffe — Leonard Amecliffe." 
" Then why did you say it was Gilbert ? " 
"Gilbert? — I said my name was Gilbert? — What 
on earth do you mean ? " 
« To the waiter at ' The Bolton Arms.' " 
" To the waiter — what the devil do you know about 
what I said to the waiter at * The Bolton Arms * ? " 
She was still ; not this time because she could not 
have spoken, but because words surged up to her lips 
which she had the greatest difficulty in keeping back. 
Whether he misconstrued her silence as egregiously 
this time was not clear. His words, when he spoke 
again, were odd ones. " I've been looking for you all 
over Europe, and now that I've found you I'm hanged 
if I know how to begin what I've got to say." She 
looked up at him, as he towered above her in the 
gloom ; she not only knew what she wished to say, 
but how she wished to say it, only she was afraid. 
" Miss Gilbert, your father and I were friends in quite 
an exceptional sense." 
"Wasn't he like you?" 
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" In appearance ? No ; except that we both of us 
were tallish, and that once he was dark, like me ; but 
when he died his hair was as white as snow. His was 
a strange story — did you know it ? " 

" How could I ? I scarcely remember having seen 
him ; he never wrote me a letter in his life ; I don't 
think I ever saw my mother ; I know nothing about 
either my father or my mother." 

"So I gathered. Tve been looking for you in 
order to tell you all about both; only — luck, and 
a certain gentleman, has been against me." 

" How did you know that I was here ? " 

" By one of those greatest flukes in the world, which 
are the commonplaces of existence. I was at a 
friend's house on the other side of the river when 
two youngsters came in who said that they had seen 
a Dorothy Gilbert this afternoon at Mrs Vernon's 
garden-party ; so, on the off-chance of your being 
my Dorothy Gilbert, I came. I take it that there is 
no doubt that you are my Dorothy Gilbert." 

" I am Dorothy Gilbert of Newcaster." 

She uttered the words in a tone of defiance which 
seemed to startle him. For a moment he was still. 
When he spoke again his voice was lower. 

" That's what I don't understand." 

" What don't you understand ? " 

" The stories which the papers tell about you." 

" I don't know what they may be, but I think it's 
very possible that I should understand them if you 
were to tell me what they are." 
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"But you had no hand in — in what took place 
at Newcaster." 

"Oh yes, I had." 

" Miss Gilbert I It's impossible ! " 

" I saw you do it" 

" You saw me " The man stopped ; as if un- 
willing to complete the sentence; then asked: 
" What do you mean — by you saw me ? " 

" I saw — what you did to him." 

"Miss Gilbert!" 

" It was because — I saw you do it that I ran away ; 
I didn't want them to make me tell them what Td 
seen." 

" Good God ! what — what an extraordinary thing ! " 

" Yes, you may well call it an extraordinary thing. 
Dorothy Gilbert, you're my prisoner; I arrest you 
for murdering George Emmett. And you, my lad, 
I don't know what your name is, but I arrest you too. 
You're both of you my prisoners ; and, if you take 
my advice, you won't make any fuss, but you'll just 
come quietly ; and to make sure you'll put these on 
— there's a bracelet for each of you." 

The speaker was a policeman, in unmistakable 
policeman's clothes. So engrossec| had they been in 
their own affairs that to them it was as if he had 
sprung out of the ground ; but the explanation of 
his appearance on the scene was sufficiently simple. 
West, the parlourmaid, having succeeded in releasing 
herself from the trap in which Dorothy's quick- 
witted sympathiser had temporarily secured her, 
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had rushed off to the police station the moment 
she was free; more set than ever on effecting her 
purpose because of the trick of which she had been 
made the victim. Not only had she given informa- 
tion at the station-house itself; but on her home- 
ward way she had encountered the individual to 
whom she was engaged to be married, and who was 
himself a constable. The hope of hastening her 
wedding-day by earning the hundred pounds which 
was offered as a reward was the motive which had 
caused her to act as informant ; but in what seemed 
to her to be the fortunate meeting with the object 
of her affections, she saw an opportunity of enabling 
him to bring about his own advancement by manag- 
ing so that he should effect the arrest in person. 
Explaining her purpose, she induced him to ac- 
company her. As she was leading him to the 
servants' entrance she saw what she jumped to the 
conclusion was the dim outline of Dorothy's figure 
at the end of the lawn. On the instant she started 
him on the chase. Doing as Dorothy had done, 
kee[Mng under the shadow of the hedge, taking 
advantage of their preoccupation, he was on them 
before either of the pair had suspected his propin- 
quity ; and, with a grin, was holding out a pair of 
handcuffs. 

" Now, my lad, your right hand, and. Miss Dorothy 
Gilbert, your left — sorry to inconvenience you, but 
business is business." 

The speaker, however, was taking too much for 
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granted in supposing that, having surprised his prey, 
the rest would be perfectly easy; and the way in 
which he learnt his error probably took him at least 
as much by surprise as he had taken them. It took 
but an instant for Dorothy's companion to grasp the 
situation ; and even less for him to decide upon a 
course of action. As the unsuspecting constable was 
suggesting, with a grin, that they should hold out 
their hands to permit of his handcuffing them to- 
gether, the man took him by the shoulder, whirled 
him round, and sent him spinning down the steep 
bank, on the verge of which he had been standing, 
into the river. Ere the noise of the splash which he 
had made as he entered the water had died away 
someone came running towards them across the 
lawn. It was Frances Vernon. She called out as 
she came : 

"Dorothy! Dorothy! some policemen arc at the 
front door I Oh, Dorothy 1 " 

Nor was Miss Vernon alone. Behind her came 
another figure, also feminine. It was the indignant 
and law-respecting West ; who, as was inraiediately 
made evident, had seen the treatment which had 
been accorded her lover with feelings which were not 
too deep for words. 

"And there's been a policeman here! — and he's 
took her prisoner I — and he was the first to do it ! — 
she's his prisoner, that's what she is! — only that 
great brute shoved him into the river. I saw him 
do it ! — and there he's drowning now for all he cares ! 
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— 'Gustus ! 'Gustus ! You great coward, why don't 
you jump in and pull him out ! — he was only doing 
his duty ! — do you want to have him drowned before 
your eyes ? 'Gust us ! Is that you, 'Gustus ? " 

Descending the bank with all possible care, the 
agitated West got as near to the water's edge as she 
dared, peering into the murky stream for some signs 
of the being she loved. There were sounds on the 
lawn behind them. The man laid his hand on 
Dorothy's shoulder. 

" Down the steps ! — into the boat I I don't mean 
to let them take us like this ; there's something 
which I must say to you first — quick!" How she 
had got there she scarcely knew ; but all at once the 
girl found herself seated in a small boat, which 
wobbled portentously as the man followed her into 
it. " Steady ! " she heard him say. Whether he was 
speaking to himself, to her, or to the boat, she was 
not sure. " Don't move ; keep perfectly still ; we 
shall be all right. Damn the sculls! Where the 
devil is that rowlock? I've got it!" The boat 
moved forward ; then stopped, with a jar. It seemed 
they had run into another boat — the presence of 
which moved her companion to wrath. " Hollo ! — 
who are you ? — what the deuce are you doing there ? 
Get out of the way, if you don't want me to run 
you down ! " 

A voice replied — a voice which Dorothy knew 
well: 

" Gently ! gently ! Listen to me ! Hug the shore 
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for about two hundred yards and you'll find a cut ; 
go down it and, made fast to the opposite bank, 
under the trees, you'll find a houseboat. It belongs 
to old Vernon ; it's empty now ; go aboard ; for the 
present you'll be safer there than anywhere, I'll see 
to that ; I'll put them off the scent. I'll come as 
soon as ever I can ; wait for me there till I come. 
Off you go!" 

And off they went, just as burly figures began to 
appear on the edge of the lawn. As they moved, 
almost noiselessly, through the water, the man asked 
Dorothy : 

" Who was that spoke to us, and talked about a 
cut, and a houseboat? I couldn't get a proper 
sight of him. Did you know him ? " 

" I think," said Dorothy — as if she were not sure — 
"thatitwasMrFrazer." 

As if she had not recognised his voice with just 
as much certainty as she had done her companion's ! 
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AN INTERLUDE 

WITH sensations which she would not have 
found it easy to describe, Miss Frances 
Vernon felt a great hand grip her by the shoulder 
with a degree of roughness to which she was un- 
accustomed, and heard a coarse voice exclaim : 

"I arrest you! You're my prisoner?" The 
speaker seemed to be a little short of breath ; she 
realised that he had been running towards her across 
the lawn ; but shortness of breath did not prevent 
his tightening his grip upon her shoulder until it 
was all she could do to keep herself from crying 
out with pain. But she managed to keep still. 
It dawned on her that she had been mistaken for 
Dorothy ; and that the longer the mistake continued 
the better start the girl would have. Her captor 
was joined by someone else — evidently his superior 
officer. " I've got her, sir — here she is." 

The new-comer seemed also to be having some 
trouble with his breathing apparatus ; words came 
from him in gasps. 

" What's — ^your name — young woman ? " 

Frances hesitated ; then, turning, as far as her 
captor would permit her to do, she looked at as 
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much of her questioner's face as she could see in 
the darkness. 

" What business is it of yours what my name is ? 
How dare you ask me such a question ? " 

But the officer was not to be put off like that 

" It's no use your trying that tone with me. IVe 
a right to ask you that question, and I do ask it. 
Are you Dorothy Gilbert ? If you decline to answer 
I shall conclude that you are, and you're a prisoner." 

"You may conclude what you like. While this 
coward keeps on hurting me, as he is doing now, 
ril answer no questions; if he removes his hand 
from my shoulder I may, but while he continues 
torturing me I certainly won't." 

" Are you hurting her, Jenkins ? " 

** No, sir ; I've just got hold of her tight enough to 
keep her from getting away." 

" Let go of her shoulder ! Take her by the arm. 
Now, young woman, no nonsense. Are you Dorothy 
Gilbert?" 

A voice came from the bank below them ; the 
agitated West had suddenly woke to some con- 
sciousness of what was going on behind her. 

"Dorothy Gilbert,! Who's Dorothy Gilbert? 
That's not her ! • You great stupids, that's not her ! 
That's not her!" 

West appeared at the top of the steps — if anything, 
more agitated than ever. 

" Who are you ? " asked the officer. 

" Is that you, Sergeant Batters? Mr Batters, you 
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know very well who I am — Fm Eliza West, that's 
who I am. It was me who came to the station and 
told you where Dorothy Gilbert was, and that hundred 
pounds reward is mine. I've fairly earned it, I 
have ; I call everyone to witness ! If you chaps hadn't 
been such slowcoaches you'd have her safe enough : 
it's hardly a minute since she went off with another 
chap. My 'Gustus — his name's Carter, and his 
number 294 — he took her prisoner, she's his lawful 
prisoner, that's what she is ; only the chap she's gone 
off with he chucked my 'Gustus into the river, and 
there he is at this moment, drowned for all I know." 

West's strident voice rose almost to a wail; but 
no soonei* had she ceased than another voice was 
heard, coming again from the bank below them. 

" Easy, Eliza, easy ! — it's not so bad as that ! I've 
got as much water inside me as I care to swallow, 
and my uniform's about done for ; but that's about 
the worst. Let alone that I can swim, he didn't 
throw me in so deep ; if it hadn't been for the weeds 
I'd have been ashore before this, only I couldn't 
speak a word because of the water that had got 
in my throat." A hatless figure came up the bank, 
whose owner seemed conscious that, in his then 
condition, in that light, he might be unrecognisable. 
" It's me, sergeant — Carter, two, nine, four. I have 
to report that I arrested the girl, Dorothy Gil- 
bert '' 

"That you did, 'Gustus, I saw you do it ; and that 
hundred pounds is mine — fairly earned ! " 
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"Now, Eliza, Tin talking; you mind your own 
business, and leave that hundred pounds alone. I 
also arrested the chap who was with her ; only, just 
as I was^oing to put the handcuffs on the pair of 
them, he chucked me into the river and that's how 
it is, sergeant." 

Still a third voice joined in the conference; in 
spite of its easy suavity it was obviously one which 
was used to command. 

"Policemen here? What is the meaning of 
this?" 

The speaker came up the steps, on to the 
lawn. 

"Is this the man," inquired Mr Batters of Mr 
Carter, "whom you arrested and who assaulted 
you ? " 

Mr Carter shook his head. 

" No, sergeant, that'g not the man ; nothing like 
him." 

The new-comer approached. 

" Are you a sergeant- of police ? As Mr Vernon 
is a relative of mine, I should like to know what 
you, and your men, are doing on his grounds. I am 
the Earl of Strathmoira." 

"Beg pardon, my lord, but I've come here to 
arrest the young woman who's wanted for the New- 
caster murder, of which perhaps your lordship may 
have heard." 

" Gracious ! Are you looking for a person of that 
description on Mr Vernon's premises ? " 
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" Fact is, my lord, I'm given to understand that 
she's a friend of the people here, and that she was 
here hardly two minutes ago. This man says he 
arrested her, together with a person who appears 
to have been in collusion with her; whereupon her 
accomplice threw this man into the river, and got 
off with her in a boat. If your lordship came by 
the river they may have passed you; you may 
have noticed them." 

"My good sir, do you suppose that, on a night 
like this, when a big storm is evidently very close 
at hand, and one's sole aim is to reach shelter be- 
fore it comes, that one has nothing better to do 
than notice strangers who may happen to pass you 
on the river ? There's a flash for you ! Why, if 
it's not my cousin. Miss Vernon. My dear Frances, 
I was wondering who you were when that flash of 
lightning kindly showed me ; it has grown so dark 
that I doubt if I ever should have known you with- 
out its aid. Fray tell me what these persons are 
doing here." 

Advancing to Frances, he took |ier hand in his, 
with a warmth of greeting which she seemed scarcely 
inclined to reciprocate. She seemed to find his 
presence not only unexpected, but something else 
as well; as if in his calni, easy bearing, and soft, 
plausible speech, she saw something which half- 
puzzled, half-frightened her. As, as if tongue-tied, 
she stood before him as he continued to hold her 
hand, the woman West said, speaking in tones which 
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suggested that she was possessed by an inward ex- 
citement which rendered her almost inarticulate : 

"'Gustus — sergeant — he's diddling you — sure as 
you're standing there, he's diddling you ! Pretending 
that he don't know anything about Dorothy Gilbert, 
or what you're here for ! Why, he's her special friend ! 
— it was he who brought her here last night. I saw 
him with her — with my own eyes I saw him ! And 
I tell you something else about him, sergeant : al- 
though it's true enough that he's the Earl of Strath- 
moira, all the same for that his private name is Eric 
Frazer, and he's wanted as well as her. There's a 
warrant out against him — I see it in the paper — for 
half killing that young gipsy on Newcaster Heath, 
who wanted to give her away to you chaps ; and it's 
through him that she got clean off, and it was he who 
brought her straight from Newcaster here. So you 
take him prisoner, sergeant, before he does a bolt 
like she's done ; but, whether you do or whether you 
don't, I call everyone to witness that I've given you 
the information, and that hundred pounds is fairly 
mine — ^yes, and it's fairly mine twice over! — twice 
over it's mine ! " 

By the time she had finished, the woman had raised 
her voice to a hysteric screech. Plainly the sergeant 
did not know what to make of her. 

" What is the woman talking about ? Carter, you 
seem to understand her better than I do ; what's she 
mean ? " 

Mr Carter addressed the lady who loved him. 
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"If you take my tip, Eliza, you won't let us hear 
so much about the hundred pounds ; it's all you can 
talk about." 

" Well ! — ^what else have I got to talk about ? If 
It hadn't been for the hundred pounds, do you think 
I'd have said a word ? — not me ! And now, because 
you policemen are such blockheads, it looks as likely 
as not that I'm going to be done out of it after all ; 
first you let the girl go, and now you won't take the 
man who's hand and glove with her;, all the lot of 
you will let him fool you if he likes ! — a pack of idiots 
you policemen are ! — ^you're all the same ! " 

There was a diversion from the constable who had 
put his hand on Frances Vernon's shoulder. 

" Excuse me, sergeant, but I think I know what 
she means; I saw about it in the paper, what she 
says; it's right enough that there is a warrant out 
for Eric Frazer, according to the paper." 

" But I can't act on a mere statement which you 
say you saw in a paper, which may or may not be true. 
In the absence of official instructions I can't accept 
responsibility for what a newspaper says." 

The Earl of Strathmoira applauded this explana- 
tion of the speaker's point of view. 

" Precisely, sergeant ; I am glad to find that there 
is one sensible person present. This woman, who, I 
fancy, is one of Mr Vernon's servants, is probably 
not quite right in her head; she is certainly not 
worthy either of your attention or mine. Come, 
Frances, this unpleasant scene has upset you ; never 
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mind ! Let's go up to the house ; possibly they'll be 
able to tell us there what all this pother is about" 

West laid her hand on Mr Carter's arm. 

"'Gustus, don't you let him fool you ; don't you let 
him go — don't you let him! If Mr Batters won't 
arrest him, you arrest him on your own ; you'll be 
blamed if you don't ! You know I'm no fool — ^what 
I tell you's gospel truth ; he's wanted as much as she 
is — take him on your own." 

The faithful Carter hesitated. Drawing the woman 
close to him, he looked her steadily in the face; 
apparently on the strength of what he saw there he 
made the plunge, moving towards the object of the 
discussion with the simple statement : 

" You're my prisoner, my lord." 

The earl eyed him ; then laughed. 

"Your prisoner, my good man — arc you joking?" 

"No, my lord, I am not joking, I must ask you 
to consider yourself under arrest." 

"On what charge?" 

The woman cried out : 

" I charge him, if it comes to that ! I charge him 
with aiding and abetting Dorothy Gilbert to escape, 
and also with being her accomplice — if you take 
him to the station, 'Gustus, you'll find that you've 
done right." 

The earl turned to Mr Batters. 

" Sergeant, will you be so good as to recommend 
this man to be careful what he say and does, before 
he has cause for serious regret." 
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Instead, however, of doing as he was requested, 
the sergeant threw in his lot with his subordinate. 

" I am sorry, my lord, to subject you to any incon- 
venience ; but I am afraid I must ask you to accompany 
us to the station till this matter has been cleared up." 

" Accompany you to the station ! But suppose I 
decline?" 

" I regret, my lord, that I cannot allow you to 
decline. This matter is more serious than you 
appear to think. I myself say nothing either one 
way or the other ; but I notice that you have not 
attempted to deny the statements which have? been 
made against you ; and I have no option but to 
request you to come with me to the station to 
permit of their being properly gone into." 

The earl addressed Mr Carter. 

"My man! take care! Let me strongly advise 
you not to presume to touch me I " 

The sergeant interposed. 

" If your lordship will give me your word that you 
will accompany us quietly to the station I, on my 
side, will undertake that you shall be subjected to no 
personal indignity; only in so grave a matter we 
can't take any risks ; you must give me your word, 
my lord. Do you do so ? " 

" Does he ! No, he doesn't. Look out, 'Gustus — 
he's going to give you the slip." 

This was West, in whom the instinct of the 
huntress seemed to be preternaturally keen. The 
sergeant exclaimed: 
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"" None of that, my lord ! Hold him, Carter ! " 
But the sergeant's warning came too late — to hold 
his prisoner was more that Carter could do, since, 
before the warning came, he was already out of his 
sight A second time that evening he was to be 
disappointed of his prey. West was right; his 
lordship gave him the slip. Running down the 
bank, he had leapt into the water before they could 
stc^ him — indeed, so far were they from stopping 
him it was all the sergeant and Mr Carter could 
do to keep themsel^s from— quite unintentionally 
— going after him. 
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THE HOUSEBOAT 

THE boat hugged the shore as closely as Eric 
Frazer had advised ; being propelled with a 
skill, and swiftness, considering the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, which at least showed 
that the person who had stated that his name was 
Arnecliffe was engaged in a task with which he 
was familiar. Presently its progress become slower ; 
the sculler was endeavouring, as best he could, to 
make out his surroundings. 

"Curious how deceptive this light — if you can 
call it light — is ; and the lightning makes it worse. 
Have you any knowledge of this country ? " 
" None ; I saw it for the first time this morning." 
" There seems to be an opening here, which might 
be a cut, or backwater — I believe it is. We'll try it. 
Look out! The trees hang over the water, and 
the branches are low. What is that over there? 
It's a houseboat ; I wonder if it's the one to which 
your mysterious friend referred. It's dark enough. 
Do you know what the name of Vernon's houseboat 
is?" Dorothy knew nothing, and said so. "Any- 
how we'll pay a call. If it's the wrong one we can 
only apologise." He brought the skiff alongside 
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the sombre craft, which seemed to soar above them 
into the darkness. The girl landed first. " Try that 
door," he said. " That's it — right in front of you." 

She turned the handle. 

" It's open," she announced. 

" Good ! Gross carelessness on somebody's part, 
to leave a houseboat's front door unlocked, but good 
for us." Tying up the skiff, he landed also. " Wait 
a minute : let me go in first, in case there's anyone 
inside." He passed through the door which she had 
opened. " Hollo I Anyone here ? " None answered. 
" Seems empty ; I think you may come in without 
running much risk of intruding on somebody's 
privacy." She went in after him. " I'll strike a 
match, so that we can see what sort of place it is 
we're in." He held the flickering flame above his 
head. "Seems to be a decent sort of apartment 
— ^living-room, I presume. If this is his property it 
strikes me that Mr Vernon is a gentleman who is 
possessed both of taste and money." 

The match went out 

" Hollo ! this won't do ; we must have some light 
upon the subject. I can't say to you what I want to 
say unless I see your face — not comfortably, I can't ; 
and I should like you to see mine as I'm saying it." 

" I should like to see it too." 

" Should you ? Then you shall ; there's a hanging 
lamp in the centre here ; we'll see each other by its 
light. Now we'll pull down the blinds — capital 
blinds these are; well fitting. If there should be 
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any suspicious characters about, they won't see us 
through these blinds ; theyVe pretty nearly as good 
as shutters. Now, Miss Gilbert, with your very kind 
permission, I should like to see what you look like." 
By the lamp's glow the man and the girl surveyed 
each other ; she standing very straight, and he stoop- 
ing a little forward. He smiled; the smile giving 
his mouth an odd effect of being twisted. " You're 
like your father." 

" Am I ? Am I like my mother ? " 

" No ; I don't think you are ; not as I remember 
her." 

" Did you know her well ? " 

"Very; once. But your resemblance to your 
father's weird. It isn't only features ; it's the 
altogether — the way you have of looking at me — 
they might be your father's eyes ; the way you have 
of holding yourself — ^just a little stiffly; the way 
your head's poised on your neck — as if it wouldn't 
bend ; why, you've even got your father's hands — I 
noticed it as you pulled down the blind. You're his 
feminine replica." 

"I'm glad of that." 

" If he could only have heard you say that, before 
it was too late, what a difference it would have made ! 
What — what a curious chap he was. If he could only 
come and see you now, he would see himself in you ; 
he could not help it ; and any lingering doubts he had 
would have gone for ever." 

" Why do you say that ? What doubts had he ? " 
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He hesitated ; as if he searched for words ; then 
again came that wry smile of his. 

" Miss Gilbert, it's not a pretty story I have to tell 
you ; and it may sound uglier than it might be made 
because, circumstanced as we are, I am hardly in a 
position to pick and choose my phrases. Time is 
short ; I must get to the end of my tale by the shortest 
way. I don't know who your mysterious friend who 
sent us here may be ; but if, as he said he was, he is 
coming here, he may come soon. And since, when 
he does come, circumstances may arise which will 
render it difficult for me to communicate with you 
on confidential matters, it would be well if what I 
have to say to you were said quickly. So, if my 
story sounds even less pleasant than it need do, 
will you forgive me — since time presses ? " 

" Of course I will forgive you — you know I will." 

" Thank you ; I believe I do know it I wondered 
what sort of person I should find you ; but now, I 
think that, if the Fates had been more propitious, I 
might have been your friend, as I was your father's." 
She said nothing, but her lips quivered ; something 
flashed from her eyes to his. " Won't you sit down ? 
Compress it as I may, my story will take some 
minutes ; as I said, it's not a very pretty one ; and — ^ 
you look tired." 

" I would rather stand ; I couldn't sit still ; I find 
it so hard to sit still. Tell me about my mother." 

" Your mother? I'm afraid I haven't much to tell 
you about your mother ; my story is chiefly about 
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your father. You see, there's disappointment number 
one. I take it that your knowledge of this funny 
world is not a very wide one ; I fancy you don't see 
much of it in a convent^ so what I'm going to tell 
you may sound very strange — to you ; but it isn't : 
it's quite commonplace. It's a story which will be 
told over and over again, with variations — and even 
the variations are not new — until the crack of doom. 
Your mother and father were very much in love with 
each other, before they were married, and when they 
married ; but soon after they were married they 
quarrelled. Not long before you were born they 
separated, never to meet again." 

"Poor mother!" 

" Yes ; you may well say it — Fortune used her ilL 
She died in giving you birth." 

" Mother ! " This time there was no prefix ; the 
superlative was expressed without it. Then she 
added : " What father must have felt ! " 

Again the wry smile. 

" No doubt, when he heard of your mother's death, 
he felt many things ; but if among them were any 
feelings of sorrow he kept them hid. He wouldn't 
go to you mother's funeral ; he refused to see you." 

"What a wicked man he must have been; I am 
sorry I am like him." 

"There's the tragedy; because, you see, he 
doubted if you were his child." The girl said no- 
thing; but there came into her face an eloquence 
which was beyond any form of words. The sight of 
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it seemed to occasion him pain ; he went hurrying 
on : " You were brought up by nurses. So far as 
I know the only time you ever saw him was when 
he took you to that Brittany convent, where he 
left you till the other day." 

" And you say he was my father ? " 

" There again's the tragedy : he was. Your mother 
wasn't the wisest of women — few people are al- 
together wise — but she was not the kind of person 
he, in his haste, thought she was ; in that sense, she 
was a true wife to him. In very truth, and very deed, 
if ever a child was her father's child, you are his. 
I never doubted it ; not once ; and now it is as if the 
finger of God had written the truth all over you. 
If he had only seen you, he would have seen God's 
finger — have known what a foolish man he'd been." 

**But why did he never come to see me — or write 
to me — once ? " 

'' He was, as I have said, a curious man ; and 
having made up his mind finally, though on the 
most imperfect premises ; he would have died rather 
than unmake it ; indeed, he did die. But although, 
as I have told you, when your mother died he made 
no pretence at. sorrow, her death, the whole tragedy 
of his marriage, changed the whole aspect of the 
world for him : he was never the same man again ; 
his whole life was spoiled. He did many foolish 
things, and very few wise ones — ^he did nearly all 
the foolish things a man could do. He lost money ; 
he made it; he lost it again. There were times 
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when he had scarcely a shilling ; there were others 
when he had thousands of pounds. Did he ever 
send you money?" 

" Never ; not so much as a franc. I believe that 
often he didn't pay my bills at the convent ; I think 
that sometimes the Sisters w6re afraid that he never 
would pay." 

"Those, I apprehend, were the times when he 
was without a shilling. As years went on, I have 
a theory that he began to be haunted — haunted by 
thoughts of what might have been. I believe that he 
grew to love your mother more and more." 

" Love her ! When he had treated her like that ! 
What did he understand by love ? " 

"This is a curious world, and men contain, in 
themselves, the most singular contradictions. I 
doubt if he had ever ceased to love her, even when 
he was most bitter against her; more, I believe that 
it was because he loved her so much that he was 
so bitter. Can't you understand how that might 
be?" 

" I think— I think I can." 

" It was for love of her he died" 

" How — how can that be? " 

"It was so. He was an old man before his time 
Each year his constitution failed more dnd more. 
During one of his periodic attacks of bad health, 
when his strength was at its lowest ebb, he came 
upon some papers, of whose very existence, by 
one of those diabolical mischances which Fortune 
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loves to deal us, be had been ignorant, through 
all those years. They were some letters of your 
mother's; and they proved, even to him, what an 
injustice he had done her. The shock killed him. 
They found him dead, with her letters in his hand. 
Had he cared nothing for her he would have been 
little moved by the discovery of her written words ; 
but his heart had been breaking for years; the 
revelation of how unjust he had been to her broke 
it altogether. That is why I say that, for love of 
her, he died." 

"Poor father!" 

" Yes ; you may well say that also ; it was * poor 
father' as well as 'poor'- mother' — life's little 
ironies I His history was one of the strangest with 
which I have been personally acquainted. Not the 
least strange part of it is the fact that, not long 
before he died, he would persist in embarking in 
what seemed to me to be some wild-cat specula- 
tions, which, by an astounding series of accidents, 
turned out amazingly well ; with the result that, 
though he had been a needy man for years, at the 
moment of his death he was actually rich. His will 
was found written on one side of a sheet of note- 
paper. It was dated only a few weeks before the 
end ; so that he must have drawn it up as soon 
as he learnt that a turn of Fortune's wheel had 
brought him wealth. By it he left every farthing 
he possessed to you, absolutely, to do with it what 
you choose. So that — you're an heiress." 
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The girl's glance had never once left his face ; it 
was as if she had been trying to read on it more 
than his words conveyed. Now she stared at him 
with amazement in her eyes. 

"But — I don't understand. When Mr Emmett 
came to the convent he said that my father had not 
left a penny; that he had died owing him a large 
sum of money, and that it was only out of charity he 
paid what the Sisters were owed," 

Once more his lips were twisted by that wry 
smile. 

" Mr Emmett ? Oh yes, I'm coming to Mr 
Emmett now; and — there's the rub." 
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WHY HE KILLED HIM 

SOMETHING in the speaker's face, in his voice, 
his air, prompted the girl to make a suggestion. 

"You are tired. Won't you act on the advice 
which you gave me. Won't you sit down and 
rest?" 

He shook his head. 

" I admit I'm tired ; I've been tired for quite a 
while, yet, I can manage to keep on, and, like you, 
I doubt if I'd be rested by trying to sit still. How 
the storm has come up; we were lucky to get 
here in time. I'm afraid it's spoilt the procession 
of boats ; they were forming just as I was starting 
in search of you. What with the noise the rain 
makes clattering on the roof — I hope there's nothing 
on it to spoil ; and the wind among the trees, and 
the rending thunder-claps, I shall soon have to speak 
louder if I want you to hear me." 

** You need not I shall hear every word you say, 
even though the noise grows greater." 

Throughout they had been standing by the table, 
which occupied the centre of the cabin, almost within 
a foot of each other. Her girlish figure erect, and, 
as he put it, a little stiff; her hands at her sides, het 
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head erect upon her pretty neck, her eyes fixed on 
his face. He, with his broad shoulders, and a trick 
of stooping which detracted from his unusual height ; 
his right hand resting on the table, his left used now 
and then to point his words ; his queer face, with its 
"Suggestion of whimsical humour blended with what 
she now saw was a look of pain. The man had 
appealed to her when, from behind the sheltering 
draperies, she had seen him first ; now he appealed 
to her still more. Although he was so much the 
elder, she had an odd feeling that she would like 
to comfort him. At the moment he appeared to be 
unconscious of her gaze, but held his head a little 
on one side, as if he were listening for something, 
in the hurly-burly of the storm. Then, with a gesture 
which suggested weariness more than ever, he turned 
and looked her again in the face, drawing himself, 
with what seemed to be an effort, a little straighten 

"Greorge Emmett? Oh yes, I was coming to 
Greorge Emmett." He did not seem to be in any 
hurry to go on with him ; she waiting in silence with 
what seemed understanding of his mood. When he 
went on it was more slowly than before ; as if his 
thoughts were hardly in sympathy with his words ; 
as if, indeed, he were deliberately trying to find 
words which only gave imperfect expression to his 
thoughts. " George Emmett was not a person whom 
one would care to offer as a fair example of humanity. 
It's easy to say that we should speak no ill of the 
dead; but it's not easy to speak well of George 
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Emmett ; and I have to speak of him. His lines 
ran more or less parallel with mine for a good many 
years; and I never knew him forget himself suffi- 
ciently to do anything of which he had any cause 
to be proud. Miss Gilbert, he was not a nice 
man." 

" I know he wasn't" 

" Then you did know him ? " 

"Of course I knew him ; you know I did." 

" Do I ? Tm not sure what I know on that point ; 
later, I may come to you for information. At least, 
it seems, you knew him well enough to be aware that 
he was not, in all respects, a nice man." 

" Indeed ! He was like a nightmare to me fro.m 
the first moment I saw him. As I grew to know 
him better I don't know if I hated or feared him 
more." 

"You seem to have reproduced your mother's 
feelings towards George Emmett." 

" Did my mother know him ? " 

"To her sorrow. He chose to think himself in 
love with her — he did choose, now and then, to think 
himself in love." Dorothy recalled the fashion of his 
wooing her ; and shuddered. " Because she preferred 
your father— who, compared to him, was as Hyperion 
to a satyr — he chose to consider himself aggrieved ; 
and when George Emmett had a grievance he invested 
it, and drew the interest, and waited for a time when 
he could realise at a thumping profit. He was a bad 
friend ; but a worse enemy. When your mother de- 
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clined his advances he promised her that he would 
make her smart for it ; she herself told me of his 
promise. He kept his word. He spoilt her life, and 
your father's also," 

"But how? You told me just now it was because 
they quarrelled." 

"He was the provocative influence. When your 
father was a young man he owed George Emmett 
money ; nearly everyone who came in contact with 
Emmett did owe him money; even your mother. 
He used his influence with your father to breed in 
his mind suspicion of your mother ; which would not 
have been an easy thing to do had not your mother, 
in her hatred of the man, actually gone out of her 
way to help him. It was a case of two simpletons 
and a blackguard — they were like putty in his hands. 
It's a long and a tangled tale ; but the end was as 
Tve told you. Emmett's grievance against your 
mother didn't die with her. It lived on. For years, 
financially, your father was always more or less in 
his toils ; and Emmett never lost an opportunity of 
fostering in him the feeling of resentment at what 
he supposed was your mother's treachery ; it was as 
if someone had been continually dropping an irritant 
on an open sore ; the result was a festering horror. 
At last, even your father realised that the thing had 
become past bearing. He did what, if he had been 
another man, he might have done years before : he 
strained every nerve — such nerves as he had left — ^to 
rid himself of the incubus. And he succeeded. And 
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though, when all was done, he was practically a beggar, 
his freedom was cheap even at the price which he had 
paid. The odd thing was that, scarcely was he 
beggared, when Fortune, in one of her most fantastic 
moods, tossed wealth into his hands — so that he was 
a rich man when he died. I was abroad at the time 
of his death ; but, as soon as I heard the news, I 
hurried home. I found his will ; I found his fortune ; 
I found that he had left the whole conduct of affairs 
in my hands ; and, also, for the first time I learned 
your address. I had never known it before ; he was 
the only person who had known it. I believe it was 
the only secret he ever kept ; and, for keeping it, I 
find it hard to forgive him even now. Had I only 
been acquainted with your whereabouts I should 
have communicated with you, both at regular and 
irregular intervals. I should have asked you to 
regard me as a deputy father." 

" I could not have done that, ever," 

"No; I suppose you couldn't." But he meant 
one thing; and, in her heart, she meant another. 
He went on : " So soon as I did know your address 
I tore off by the very next boat and train to see you, 
I can give you no idea of what were my feelings of 
amazement when the good ladies at the convent told 
me that you had gone." 

" But didn't you know that I had gone?" 

" Didn't I know that you had gone ! Did I know 
that the heavens had fallen ! I have had some curious 
moments in my life ; but I verily believe that the one 
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in which I learnt that you had left the convent with 
Mr George Emmett was the most singular of them 
all." 

" But had he no right to take me away ? " 

"Right! That — that — we must not speak ill of 
the dead, so I will say — that gentleman ! " 

" But he said he was my guardian." 

^'So those ladies told me. If the dead have any 
knowledge of what takes place in this world, I wonder 
what your father's feelings were when he became 
informed of his assumption of that — delicate office ; 
I should think he nearly jumped out of his grave. 
Especially as he must have been conscious that the 
fault was again his own. Emmett was within easy 
distance of the place at which your father died. 
He got there before I did ; and he gained access to 
your father's papers. Fortunately he was interrupted 
before, as was supposed, he had an opportunity to 
work any material mischief; but not, apparently, 
before he had obtained at least two pieces of in- 
formation. I have no doubt that he found out how 
much money your father had left; obviously, also, 
your address ; and on that information he promptly 
acted. He never lacked audacity; but when he 
carried you off in that fashion his courage must 
surely have been at its highest." For the first time 
the speaker showed signs of restlessness ;\ beginning 
to move about the cabin as if constrained to find 
relief for his feelings in motion of some sort. " The 
most astounding part of it was, that he had duped 
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those innocent females with a completeness which 
was bewildering; no one had the dimmest notion 
where he had gone, with you ; he had left no tracks 
behind him. A man with an unknown motor car, 
who knows the highways and byways of Europe 
better than some people know their back gardens, 
is not always an easy object to trace. I got wind 
of him again and again ; but I believe some occult 
sense warned him of my pursuit ; more than once it 
was as if he had slipped through my fingers ; till at 
last I could get no news of him at all. It was as 
if he had vanished into space. So far I had chased 
him singlehanded ; feeling that this was an account 
which I should like to settle with him singlehanded ; 
but, in the end, I retired, beaten ; resolved to employ 
those resources of civilisation which, hitherto, I had 
slighted ; and, on the very day on which I had finally 
so resolved, I found him." The man was working 
himself into a state of excitement which was com- 
municating itself to his listener ; as was plain from 
the strained eagerness with which she was hanging 
on his every word. " You remember Billson ? " 

" Oh yes, I remember Billson ; I shall not easily 
forget him." 

" I also remembered Billson — luckily. I had been 
visiting a friend when I saw, outside a tavern door, 
a motor car, with a chauffeur standing by it whom I 
seemed to recognise. For a second I hesitated ; then 
I had it ; it was Billson, Emmett's chauffeur. At the 
same instant he recognised me and, scrambling into 
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the car, would have been off if I hadn*t stopped him. 
The fellow had been drinking." 

" It seemed to me that he always had." 

" Like his master." 

" The master used to get more horribly drunk than 
the man." 

" Pleasant society for you to be alone in." 

"It wasn't — nice." 

The word came from her with a little gasp ; which, 
as he noticed it, seemed to increase Arnecliffe*s rest- 
lessness. 

" I couldn't get anything out of him at first It 
was only when I made it quite clear that if he didn't 
tell me what I wanted to know I should hand him 
over to the nearest policeman that he began to tell 
me things, for some of which I could have twisted 
his neck off his shoulders, then and there, only I 
refrained. Finally, he informed me that his master's 
address, for at least that night, was *The Bolton 
Arms Hotel,' Newcaster. As to whether or not you 
were in his company he professed ignorance, and, 
possibly, he did not know. Within half-an-hour 
I was being borne as fast as an express could carry 
me to Newcaster. It was latish in the evening when 
I got there. When I reached *The Bolton Arms' 
they told me Mr Emmett was dining. I said to 
the waiter that my name was Gilbert. I hardly 
know why ; I had a sort of hazy idea that he would 
come rushing down to see what Gilbert it could 
possibly be. Then I called the waiter back, and, 
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scribbling *A messenger from Harry Gilbert' on 
a scrap of paper, sent him up with that instead. 
When Emmett came down he was inclined to 
bluster, but the house was crowded Many of those 
who were there I fancy knew him, either by sight 
or reputation. He was quick enough at appreciating 
the odds on any given event ; he saw that here was 
a case in which bluster wouldn't pay. He took 
me upstairs to his private sitting-room; we found 
it empty. I had a notion that finding it empty 
was a surprise to him. The dinner-table was laid 
for two ; I had a strong feeling that he had expected 
to find whoever it was he had been dining with 
still at table; that the discovery of his, or her, 
absence came upon him with something of a shock. 
I asked him with whom he had been dining. He 
said with his wife. ' Your wife 1 ' I cried. He 
laughed, and said that he was perhaps a little in 
front of events in speaking of her as his wife ; but 
that she ought to be his wife ; and that, if she be- 
haved herself, before long she should be. She came 
of a bad stock, he added, and his treatment of her 
entirely depended on her own behaviour. Knowing 
that he had been tearing about Europe with you ; 
thinking of what Billson had told me ; his sugges- 
tiveness, his words, his tone, his manner, these things 
were pretty hard to bear. Oh, Til go into a court 
of justice, and admit that Fd have liked to have taken 
him by the throat and have choked the life out of him 
then and there. I asked him where you were. He 
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looked me up and down, evidently inquiring of 
himself how much I knew, and then said that 
you were in safe-keeping hundreds of miles from 
Newcaster." 

" But I was there, in the room ! " 

Mr ArnecHffe stared. 

" There, in the room ? But how could that have 
been possible?" 

She explained. He stared still more. 

"Did he know?" 

" I couldn't say ; it was not easy to tell what 
he knew. I wondered then, and Tvc wondered 
since." 

" Then you heard all that was said ? " 

" I heard, without understanding. You've no idea 
what a state of mind I was in ; I was more than 
half out of my wits. I don't remember a single 
word either of you said ; you might have been 
talking in a foreign tongue. I didn't seem to hear 
your words then. You see, I didn't know who you 
were ; I didn't even know who he was, except that 
he said he was my guardian ; that I seemed wholly 
at his mercy ; and that I was in mortal terror of 
him. All that you have said about my father, and 
mother, and everything is strange to me. In that 
room at * The Bolton Arms ' I was the most ignor- 
ant, helpless, friendless, miserable creature in the 
world!" 

" What had taken place between you ? " 

" He wanted me to marry him ; he had wanted 
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to before. He said I should have to marry him, 
and it seemed to me I should, and I would rather 
have died." 

"You saw what took place, if you didn't 
hear?" 

" Oh yeSf I saw ; and — and " 

"That was the worst?" 

"No, no; that is not what I was going to say; 
nor was that what I felt. I didn't know who you 
were ; I didn't know what your quarrelling with 
him was about; yet, I felt that you were my 
friend." 

"By what instinct?" 

" I can hardly tell you ; I suppose it was an 
instinct of self-preservation. You see, I was half 
paralysed with fear; all my remaining senses were 
bound up in the desire to escape from him — that 
was the only thing for which I cared — to escape." 

"Then you did not hear what was the actual 
provocation ? " 

"No; I think I heard you say he was a thief; 
but I am not sure ; even that may have been only 
in imagination." 

" I did say he was a thief. He was trying to 
steal your money ; he had stolen you ; he had stolen 
many things in his time ; he was a thief many times 
over. But I said more than that." He paused ; 
again his mouth was twisted by that whimsical 
smile. " All these things which I am saying to you 
I should not say-.— at least, in such a shape — were 
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it not that, placed as I am, I must take the fullest 
advantage of the only opportunity which is ever 
likely to offer. You and I are meeting for the first 
time and the last; we shall never see each other 
again." 

"Why?" 

Again the pause, and the smile. 

" In courts of justice, out of England, sentimental 
reasons sometimes prevail ; but, in England, no. The 
stronger the motive, the greater the crime. As when 
you and I bid each other, presently, good-bye I shall 
entrust myself to the safe-keeping of our excellent 
police, it is not unlikely that, in the book which con- 
tains my story, the last page is practically finished, 
and that the colophon is all that remains to be 
added." She was still ; but not with the stillness 
which signifies acquiescence. He went on : "I say 
this in order that you may understand why it is that 
I think it desirable that you ^should be placed in 
possession of certain facts which you ought to know ; 
even though I may have to do it with what seems 
brutal brusqueness. That, also, is why I'm anxious 
to take advantage of the only chance which I am ever 
likely to have to assure you that I did not do what I 
did without what seemed to me then, and seems to 
me still, to be sufficient provocation. He made a 
certain definite, hideous statement regarding your 
mother, and regarding you ; and when I warned him 
to be careful, and withdraw it, he said that, so far from 
withdrawing it, he would proclaim it publicly wherever 
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he went ; and because, knowing the man, I believed 
that he would do so I killed him." 

" I should not have blamed you if you had done 
so ; I think I would have done it myself if I had 
dared ; but — ^you didn't kill him." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE TELEGRAM 

MR ARNECLIFFE regarded the girl, in silence, 
for a second or two, as if puzzled ; when he did 
speak it seemed, from the question he put, that he 
had not grasped her meaning. 

" Then, from your post of vantage, you did not see 
all that occurred ? " 

" I saw you hit him." 

" And with that blow I killed him. If, by your 
words, you mean that this was a case in which killing 
was no murder — that's another story. Should I be 
asked, in the dock, if my intent were homicidal, I 
doubt if, even with the rope dangling in front of me, 
I should be able to say that it was not. With a clear 
conscience I could not confidently assert that the 
design to kill him did not come into my heart the 
moment Billson told me that he was at ' The Bolton 
Arms Hotel.'" 

'' All the same, you did not kill him." 

" You say that, having seen me ? I am not afraid 
to bear the consequences of what I did ; I am even 
not ashamed of what I did. I will certainly not seek 
salvation by attempting to conceal plain facts." 

" But you have your facts all wrong. You know 
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only half the story ; I know it all. I doubt if Tm 
not as much responsible for his death as you are." 

** Child, you're dreaming. How can that be, since, 
when I found him he was alive, and when I left 
him he was dead?'' 

"In the first place, I believe I knew, all along, 
that you were going to kill him ; I had, in a way 
I can't describe, a premonition of what was going 
to happen." 

"So, even from behind your curtain, you per- 
ceived, from the first, my homicidal intention — 
which makes it bad for me." 

"But still worse for me; because I might have 
saved him had I chose; but I didn't choose. My 
one feeling was that you were going to help me 
to escape; and — I was glad." 

"Is that what you meant when you said that 
part of the responsibility was yours, you fantastic 
child?" 

"No; I will tell you what I meant, if you will 
listen — and you will see that I'm not fantastic." 

She told him what had happened after he left 
the sitting-room, having propped George Emmett up 
in his chair. Of how the supposed dead man had 
been laid on the table ; of how, when she was left 
alone with him in the darkness, she had heard 
sounds which unmistakably showed . that he was 
coming back to life ; and of how, in his struggles, 
he had fallen from the table on to the floor. He 
heard her with growing amazement; interrupting 
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her now and then with exclamations. When she 
had finished he was silent; as if he were turning 
over what she had said in his mind ; then, looking 
her very straight in the face, he asked her, with 
that queer smile of his : 

"Are you quite sure that imagination played no 
part in this strange story ; and that you've not told 
it me in the hope that it might do me a service ? " 

As she answered him her manner was dis- 
dainful. 

"In other words, you are asking if I have not 
deliberately told you what I know to be false. It 
is no use your pretending that is not what you 
asked; because, as youVe very well aware, that's 
what your question comes to. It so happens that 
there's a sequel to what you call my strange story 
which may perhaps convince even you. That 
person in the boat who just now advised us to take 
refuge here was the one who took me from New- 
caster to Mrs Vernon's house. It was he who gave 
me shelter when at last I escaped from ' The Bolton 
Arms.'" 

" Then in that case he's a man I should very much 
like to know. What is his name ? " 

"He told me, Eric Frazer; but it seems that, 
really and truly, he's the Earl of Strathmoira." 

She spoke as if she felt that such a style and title 
only ought to be uttered in tones of reverential awe 
— but it was not with any show of reverence that he 
heard it. 
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*^Strathmoira? I know something of the man. 
He's an eccentric." 

" Pray what do you mean by that ? " 

This sterner manner suggested something very 
like indignation ; as if she resented what she sus- 
pected might be an imputation. He laughed at her. 

** I assure you that I mean nothing to his disad- 
vantage; only that he's a person who has ideas of 
his own, and who puts them into practice." 

**Well, and why shouldn't he? If the ideas are 
not bad ones?" 

"Why shouldn't he — indeed! If more of us 
followed his example we might be both happier 
and wiser. But — what's that sequel you were 
speaking of?" 

She eyed him as if she were still in doubt as to 
whether or not he hinted depreciation of the absent 
Mr Frazer. 

" I'm coming to it, if you'll have a second's patience. 
Yesterday morning, early, he went into Newcaster, 
and there he learnt not only that Mr Emmett had 
fallen from the table to the floor — in fact, and not in 
my ims^ination only — but also that it was the fall 
which had actually killed him, and not your blow at 
all." 

''How came Strathmoira to discuss the subject 
with you?" 

" He knew all ; and I told him ever5^ing." 

" Wasn't that rather a risky thing to do? " 

'' I didn't tell him anything till he had found out 
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for himself all that I had to tell. Besides, are you 
hinting that he might have betrayed me ? You say 
you know something of him ; you can't know much ! 
So far from betraying me he nearly got himself into 
the most frightful trouble through trying to keep me 
what he thought safe. I don't know what he wouldn't 
have done rather than let any what he would have 
called harm come to me. It frightens me when I 
think of it now." 

** Lucky man ! " 

" I don't know why you say that It seems to me 
that he was very unlucky ever to have come across 
me — I bring ill-luck to everyone ! It is I who am 
lucky altogether beyond anything I deserve. How- 
ever, I didn't mean to discuss Mr Frazer — I qiean 
the Earl of Strathmoira — it seems such an extra- 
ordinary thing that an actual earl should have done 
all that he did for me." 

"It does!" 

" Yes, it does ! I don't know what you mean, but 
it is an extraordinary thing ! You can laugh at me.'* 

" But I wasn't ! " 

"You were very nearly — however, I don't care. 
I was about to say that the point is that you can see 
for yourself that, since it was the fall from the table 
which was the cause of Mr Emmett's death, it's quite 
plain that, as I said, you didn't kill him." 

" Miss Gilbert, you would make an excellent 
lawyer." 

" You are laughing atl me again. Pray why now ?" 
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''I assure you that I am not doing so in any 
opprobrious sense Only, while I quite see your 
point, it seems to me that it's one rather for lawyers 
than for a plain man." 

''Why? It is a plain statement of a plain 
fact!" 

" Still, the fact remains— doesn't it ? — that if it had 
not been for the blow I struck him he would not 
have died?" 

" It doesn't follow ; if they hadn't put him on the 
table he might have been alive now." 

" Who might have been alive now? Excuse me if 
I startle you ; but you were so interested in each 
other's conversation that, in the din of this orchestral 
display with which the elements are favouring us, 
my modest knocking went unnoticed. I knocked 
even twice ; then, as I was a little damp,* I thought 
it possible that you might forgive me if I came in 
out of the wet" 

The speaker was the soi-disant Eric Frazer, whose 
tapping, in the heat of their discussion, had gone 
unnoticed. Not alone was he, as he put it, a little 
damp ; he was obviously soaking wet His clothes 
stuck to him as if they were glued to his skin ; look- 
ing the more remarkable because, originally, they 
had been very nice clothes indeed — the cherished 
productions of a fashionable tailor. His hair and 
moustache were plastered to his head and face. 
Water trickled from him in rivulets on to the pretty 
carpet which covered the cabin floor. At sight of 
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the spectacle which he presented Dorothy gave a 
cry of dismay. 

" Oh, what has happened ? " 

The new-comer looked at her with that twihkle in 
his eyes which she had already found it so difficult 
to meet In spite of the singularity of his appear- 
ance, his manner was as imperturbable as ever. 

" My dear Miss Gilbert, the greatest joke. I have 
always wondered what it would feel like to swim in 
your best Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, and now 
I've had such a chance of finding out. Only you 
can take it from me that, in the water, patent-leather 
buttoned boots are a mistake. I had to take mine 
off. And as I'm not quite sure where I left them, I 
must beg you to forgive me if, for the moment, my 
feet are only concealed from your sight by socks. 
May I ask you to do me the honour of making me 
known to this gentleman, and this gentleman to 
me." 

Dorothy looked as if she did not know what to 
make of him ; one had a notion that she had not 
once known what to make of him, since the moment 
of their first meeting. 

" But you — ^you look as if you had been nearly 
drowned." 

"Not at all; merely moistened. Between our- 
selves, I am not sure whether, on a night like this, 
it is drier in the river, or out of it. What did you 
say was this gentleman's name ? " 

" This is Mr Arnecliffe." 
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" And I am the Earl of Strathmoira. May I take 
it, Mr Arnecliffe, that you are an old friend of Miss 
Gilbert's?" 

*' I am an old friend of her father's ; and I should 
have hoped, if time had permitted, to have become 
also a friend of his daughter's ; but — time doesn't 
permit" 

"Doesn't it? Is that so? Why doesn't time 
permit?" 
Dorothy burst out, with sudden warmth : 
" I wish you wouldn't talk like that ! I wish you 
wouldn't!" 
Strathmoira glanced from one to the other. 
"If Miss Gilbert wishes you wouldn't talk like 
that, why do you, Mr Arnecliffe ? And what might 
be the meaning of your cryptic observation, any- 
how?" 

" Referring to what I see die papers speak of as 
' the Newcaster tragedy ' ; Miss Gilbert informs me 
that you are already acquainted with part of the 
story ; her part. If I supplement it with my part, 
you will find that my observation at once ceases to 
by cryptic." 

Strathmoira regarded the speaker as if he were 
endeavouring to find out what kind of man he was ; 
then he shook his he^d. 

" A cryptogram is so often spoilt by the solution ; 
it ceases to be mysterious directly you know what 
it means; and it generally means so little. With 
your sanction, Miss Gilbert, I think I will hang my 
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coat over the back of a chair; I fancy it may dry 
more quickly off me than on. I imagine, Mr Arne- 
cliffe, that your supplement merely amounts to the 
fact that you're the bottle man." 

" Practically ; so you will perceive for yourself in 
what sense time, for me, is limited.'' 

" I'm dull, Mr Arnecliffe, dull. I don't see." 

" Then I will try to make myself more explicit. 
As I propose, presently, to hand myself over to 
the custody of the police, I am not likely to be 
able to do much more in the way of making 
friends." 

Dorothy made as if to speak ; but the earl stopped 
her. 

"Pardon me, Miss Gilbert, but — may I conduct 
what promises to be this pleasant little discussion 
with Mr Arnecliffe? Why, sir, do you show this 
predilection for the society of the police ? And as 
I am rather disposed to put myself, at the earliest 
possible moment, into some of the garments which 
I am hopeful Mr Vernon, or his son, keeps some- 
where on the premises, will you be so good as to 
make your answer brief, and to the point ? " 

"You know what is the charge against me ; why 
should I run away ? — ^why shouldn't I face it ? " 

" You take something for granted ; because, it so 
happens, that I don't know there is a charge against 
you. I know that there is a charge against Miss 
Gilbert; and also another, rather a droll one, 
against me." 
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" Against you ! " cried the girl. " What is the 
charge against you ? " 

His lordship waved his hand airily. 

" My dear Miss Gilbert, the police, on occasion, are 
such humorists, it is not a matter of the slightest 
consequence. Rest easy in your mind ; I am in 
danger neither of penal servitude nor of execution. 
What I wish to explain is, I am not aware that 
Mr ArneclifTe has been explicitly mentioned in the 
matter at all ; therefore, as I have already remarked, 
it appears to me that he takes a good deal for 
granted." 

" Doesn't what you have yourself said more than 
justify the course I propose to pursue ? " 

" How ? Pray how ? Do, sir, explain ! " 

" You admit that a chaise of complicity is being 
made against Miss Gilbert, of which she is entirely 
innocent" 

" I am not entirely innocent ! I am not ! " 

" 'Ssh, Miss Gilbert, 'ssh ! please permit the gentle- 
man to continue ; and we'll take the lady's innocence 
for granted, sir." 

**But that's just what you sha'n't do — that's just 
what I won't have — I know that I'm not innocent!" 

" Very good ; since the young lady apparently 
prefers it, we will take her guilt for granted, Mr 
Arnecliffe. I don't suppose that a little trifle of that 
sort will seriously affect the line of reasoning you 
were about to follow. Pray, Miss Gilbert, suffer 
the gentleman to make his meaning clear — I do so 
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want to get into a suit of somebody else's clothes. 
Now, Mr Amecliffe, you were saying ? " 

" If I go to the nearest policeman, and say, as I 
intend to do, I am the man who murdered George 
Emmett, so far as Miss Gilbert is concerned, the 
matter will be at an end." 

" Your reason is based upon more than one fallacy, 
really. Consider — a warrant has been issued for 
Miss Gilbert's arrest — good ! or, if you prefer it, bad. 
Do you suppose the police won't execute that warrant, 
if they get a chance, merely because you say she's 
innocent? They'll keep her under lock and key 
until there is some more substantial proof of her 
innocence than your bare word ; if it can be avoided 
you surely don't wish to subject her to the incon- 
venience of spending even a few hours in jail. There 
is another point. From what I can gather she is the 
only material witness of your guilt ; yet she assured 
me that, though they put her in the witness-box, 
she wouldn't give evidence against you." 

" I wouldn't— I'd die first ! " 

" You hear ? There's a refractory position to take 
up ! From what I have seen of the young lady I 
shouldn't be surprised if she kept her word, to the 
extent of defying judge and jury — conceive the pains 
and penalties which your inconsiderate action would 
bring down on her devoted head." 

"What do you suggest? You know that she 
has already been arrested once, and that she only 

escaped " 
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" Through your dropping the unfortunate policeman 
into the river — I know." 

** He is hardly likely to let the matter rest where 
it is in consequence." 

^Poor man! he was so wet! I've a sort of idea 
that I'm beginning to get dry." 

** The probability is that the whole countryside is 
looking out for her at this moment ; if she manages 
to evade pursuit to-night the odds are that she will 
be taken again in the morning. Do you suggest that 
I shall stand by» and suffer her to be taken, and keep 
silent?" 

"Mr Arnecliffe, I have not yet touched on the 
point which tells most against the course of action 
you are proposing to pursue. You say you are going 
to tell the first policeman you are so fortunate as to 
encounter that you're the man who murdered George 
Emmett Let me tell you, sir, that in making that 
statement you will be incurring a very grave respon- 
sibility ; since it is by no means certain that you did 
murder George Emmett" 

"That's what I said! That's what I told him! 
That's what I was trying to explain to him when you 
came in ! " 

" Am I to understand that you hesitated to give 
Miss Gilbert's statement the weight it deserved?" 

Arnecliffe laughed. 

"You surely don't propose to associate yourself 
with Miss Gilbert in splitting hairs ! " 

" Splitting hairs, sir ? No ! That is a process in 
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which I propose to associate myself with no one. If 
you will have the goodness to permit me to finish 
what I have to say it will shortly become quite clear 
that nothing is farther from my mind than any 
species of equivocation. You will probably have 
heard that that genius of a local doctor was prepared 
to certify that the man was dead when he wasn't" 

" Of course he heard ; I told him — I suppose that's 
what he calls my hair-splitting." 

" Then, Miss Gilbert, in that case he is a singular 
person ; unless we can put it down to mere ignor- 
ance of the meaning of his own language — because, 
sir, the man was not dead. On the contrary, he 
was so much alive that he contrived, shortly after- 
wards, to throw himself off a table on to the floor. 
There, face downwards, on the floor they found him ; 
whereupon, it seems, a second local genius decided 
that he had been killed by the fall — in spite of which 
pronouncement, let me assure you, quite between 
ourselves, that it is by no means sure that he is dead 
even yet." 

" Mr Frazer I I mean " 

What the girl did mean she did not herself seem 
to be certain. Arnecliffe eyed the speaker as if 
he were searching for outward and visible signs that 
he was indulging in some recondite jest ; then asked : 

** Are you serious ? " 

" When I was in Newcaster yesterday morning I 
made all possible inquiries ; I was in Newcaster again 
to-day, and inquired still further. I honestly believe, 
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without being, I think, unduly conceited, that I have 
nearly as much medical knowledge as the local saw- 
bones. I put two and two together. I returned 
to town ; then, this afternoon, I saw the man who, 
so far as I know, is the greatest surgeon living. I 
told him the whole story, as I knew it; and, also, 
as I suspected it Without pledging himself in any 
way, he agreed with me in thinking that it was at 
least possible that the last diagnosis was as defective 
as the first — ^he has gone down to Newcaster to 
find out I meant to say nothing till I had heard 
from him, one way or the other ; but my hand has 
been forced. He has promised to let me have a 
telegram, directed to Mr Vernon's house, so soon as 
he himself is certain. It may come at any moment ; 
it may have come already. I would suggest to 
you, Mr Amecliffe, that you do nothing, except 
sit tight, until we know what the contents of that 
promised telegram are. It was with that idea in 
my miAd that I sent you here ; and, before starting 
to join you, I managed to convey a hint that, if a 
telegram did arrive for me, it was to be brought 
to me here, with the least possible delay." As he 
finished speaking the door was opened — to admit 
Jim Vernon. "Why," exclaimed Strathmoira, "I 
shouldn't be surprised if this is the bearer of tidings. 
Jim, you're kindly welcome to the family houseboat ; 
especially as Tm hopeful that, somewhere on board, 
you've some sort of a suit which you can lend 
me." 
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The new-comer stared at the speaker in undis- 
guised amazement 

*' My hat, what a sight you are ! Why ever have 
you been trying to drown yourself, rigged out like 
that?" 

''My dear Jim, suit first; questions afterwards. 
What is that I see in your hand ? " 

"You've been and let us in for no end of a 
jolly nice thing — they're in a pretty state of fluster 
round at our place — the police seem to have taken 
the whole house into custody — Vd no end of a job 
to get away, I can tell you that. I left the mater in 
hysterics on the couch; the pater waltzing about 
like a tiger in a fit ; and Frances using language hot 
enough to singe your hair — ^you can bet your life 
there's no place like home to-night ! " 

" I think I asked you what that is you're holding 
in your hand." 

" This ? So far as I know it's a telegram ; but as 
it's addressed to you I haven't opened the envelope 
to inquire, so you can look for yourself" 

Jim handed the yellow envelope to Strathmoira, 
who promptly tore it open, glanced at its contents, 
then held the slip of pink paper above his head, with 
the somewhat singular exclamation, which suggested 
— if it suggested nothing else — that, at last, even his 
imperturbability was moved : 

"What ho, she bumps!" 

" Hollo ! " observed Jim. " Does she ? What's up 
now?" 
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"Nothing's up, my dear Jim, nothing whatever." 
He turned to Amecliffe and the girL " This is the 
telegram which, as I told you, I expected to receive 
from that famous surgeon. It's brief, and to the 
point This is what he says ; and it's all he says : 
* The dead man is still alive.' As you will notice, he 
seems to be a man who economises words." 
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THE SURGEON AND THE LAWYER 

A ROOM in a house not a hundred miles from 
Newcaster. In it Mr and Mrs Vernon, looking 
as if they were somewhat in doubt as to what they 
were doing there ; their son, Jim, who was manifestly 
enjoying himself much more than he had any notion 
of; their daughter Frances, who, obviously, had no 
doubt whatever that this was an occasion on which 
she was a young lady of importance. Also present, 
Dorothy Gilbert — very white, very anxious, and much 
prettier than she suspected. Miss Gilbert was Miss 
Vernon's especial and particular charge — it was that 
fact which made her conscious that she was a person 
of importance. She kept quite close to her, as if 
desirous of giving her the comfort and assurance 
of her near neighbourhood ; sometimes holding her 
hand, sometimes with her arm about her waist — and 
in that position a pleasanter picture than those two 
girls presented it would not be easy to imagine. 
There also was the Earl of Strathmoira, in a dark 
grey suit, which became him ; and with that calm 
air of positively graceful assurance, which became 
him even better. And Mr Leonard Amecliffe was 
there, offering such a complete contrast to the hand- 
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some earl— carelessly dressed ; with about him such 
an appearance of having been buffeted by life's 
tempests ; and with, on his queer face, that humorous, 
tender something which made it almost beautiful. 

These are the persons of our drama, with whom 
we already are familiar; but there were still two 
other persons in that room, whose acquaintance we 
have yet to make. One was Sir Derwent Dewsnap, 
whose surgical fame, one hardly need remark, was 
world-wide. Few men have performed more opera- 
tions than Derwent Dewsnap ; few have done more 
cutting and carving on the outside and inside of the 
human frame — and, as a cynic once observed, he 
looked it. But, while his knowledge and experience 
of general surgery was g^eat, his skill in dealing with 
the human cranium, and especially that part we call 
the brain, it has been stated, was almost superhuman. 
Nowadays every great surgeon is a specialist, and 
Dewsnap's speciality was brain. Not, of course, in 
a mental sense ; he was not a mental pathologist at 
all; but in operations on the brain he was facile 
princeps. 

He was shortly going to perform one of the most 
delicate operations on the cranium which even he 
had ever undertaken ; and these persons were 
gathered together to receive from him an expression 
of opinion as to his probabilities of success. 

The other person to whom we have yet to be 
introduced was Plashett — Alexander Plashett; a 
name which has only to be mentioned in order to 
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conjure up a vision of one of the greatest crimin- 
ologists who ever made a practical study of the law. 
What Plashett did not know about crime and 
criminals was not worth knowing. He had caused 
so many scoundrels to reap the just reward of their 
ill-doings, and so many more to get off scot free, 
that it was actually whispered, where those things 
are whispered, that on whichever side Plashett was 
the gentlemen of the jury were. Of course that 
was not a whisper which was to be taken precisely 
at the foot of the letter; but it undoubtedly was 
a fact that counsel would rather be briefed by 
Plashett than against him. 

He was there in that room to represent the interests 
of certain persons who might find themselves in a 
very uncomfortable position indeed if there was an 
unfortunate termination to the operation on which 
Sir Derwent was so shortly to be engaged. Thus, 
while no one cared a button for the person on whom 
the operation was about to be performed, everybody 
hoped that he would come well out of it — which 
seeming paradox is explained by the fact that the 
person in question was Mr George Emmett; and 
that if he died in Sir Derwent Dewsnap's hands 
one of the individuals in that room would quite 
possibly be hanged for him. Therefore, when the 
Earl of Strathmoira put a question to the great 
surgeon his reply was anxiously awaited. 

"So it seems. Sir Derwent, that, to perpetrate 
what sounds like a bull, the odds are even ? " 
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Sir Derwent was a precisian even in words, as 
he immediately made plain. 

" Odds, my lord, are never even ; nor does a wise 
surgeon express a positive opinion as to the result 
of even the simplest operation : so many considera- 
tions enter into the matter of which a layman has no 
idea. As regards the case of Mr Emmett, I have 
only to mention that the operation which I am 
about to attempt has, so far as I am aware, never 
hitherto been performed to show how worse than 
futile, and also, how unprofessional, it would be for 
me to pose as a prophet" 

" Hear, hear ! Exactly." 

This encouragement came from Mr Plashett, to 
whom the word "unprofessional" apparently ap- 
pealed. Thus supported. Sir Derwent went on, 
with that pedagogic air for which he was renowned : 

" I should not wish, on such an occasion, and 
before such an audience, to enter into those details 
which could only be properly touched on in an 
operating theatre; but I may remind you that the 
subject has already been twice given over as dead, 
and I can assure you that that is not so strange 
as to the lay mind it may seem. The conditions 
were all compatible with death : the motionless 
pulse and heart ; the absence of any movement of 
the lungs, of any sig^s of respiration. But it so 
happens that, in the course of my wide experience, 
once, and only once, I encountered a similar case, 
and the knowledge I obtained then I was able to 
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apply now. It was the case of a man who, falling 
from a fourth-floor window on to the pavement 
below, fractured the cranial bones almost precisely 
as Mr Emmett's had been fractured." There were 
those among his auditors who were disposed to feel 
that, in spite of what he had said, he was entering 
into details which were a trifle too technical. But 
Sir Derwent, having warmed to the subject, went 
heedlessly on : " In that case also the patient was 
pronounced to be dead, and he was actually placed 
in his coffin before it was learned that he wasn't. To 
put it shortly and popularly, pressure on the medulla 
oblongata^ caused by contact of a minute fraction 
of bone with one of the cranial arteries, had produced 
that extraordinary simulation of death. Had that 
state of things been discovered in time an operation 
might have been possible ; but it wasn't The coffin 
was placed in the hearse, and the hearse was on the 
road to the cemetery, when one of the undertaker's 
men, who was walking beside it, heard a sound pro- 
ceeding from within, which so startled him that the 
hearse was driven straight back to the house, and the 
coffin opened, when it was found that its occupant 
had turned right over on his side, and had killed 
himself in doing so. There was no mistake about 
his being dead that time ; and it was only dissection 
which showed what the cause of death had been, and 
how he might possibly have been saved. So you see 
how nearly on all fours the two cases are : Emmett 
pronounced dead, and, as was supposed, really killing 
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himself by a fall off a table. Found, after all, to be 
alive, I am now about to attempt the operation which 
might have been attempted in what I will call Case 
No. I. Under such circumstances I can hardly be 
expected to offer a confident prognostication either 
on its success or failure. I will, however, go so far as 
to say that, if it fails, Mr Emmett will hardly be any 
worse off than he is already ; while, if it succeeds, he 
may be restored not only to life, but to long life, and 
almost, in a degree, to his primal vigour. Beyond 
that purposely vague statement I must beg you, my 
lord, not to press me to go." 

No one did press him. It was possibly felt that 
he had said quite enough, without pressure ; and that, 
if they were not heedful of their ways, he might pile 
horror on to horror. The earl transferred his atten- 
tion to the lawyer. 

** And if Sir Derwent meets with the success which 
we all anticipate, knowing his superlative skill, how 
will the matter stand then, Mr Plashett ? That is, 
should George Emmett be restored to the health 
which he doesn't deserve, what action will the police 
be able to take against anyone with whom he may 
have had, say, a little difference of opinion ? " 

" I should say none. With Emmett dead, or nearly 
dead, then the police, representing the Crown, are 
compelled to act. But with Emmett alive and kick- 
ing, then the onus lies with him ; it is only on his 
initiative that action can be taken, since it is only on 
his sworn statement that it can be allied that an 
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offence has been committed. If a man has his head 
broken, say, for argument's sake, with a bottle, he 
may have reasons of his own for not wishing to say 
anything at all about it ; and there is no power vested 
in the police to make him say anything if he doesn't 
want to. Emmett dead is to be feared ; but alive, 
not at all — that is, if I apprehend the statements 
which have been made to me correctly. I know 
something of the gentleman, and I am quite sure — I 
am not often sure of anything, but I am quite sure of 
what I am about to say — I repeat that I am quite 
sure that he will not be disposed to go into the 
witness-box and complain to a magistrate, or to a 
judge, that his head was broken under the circum- 
stances under which it was broken ; since, if he were 
so foolish, the verdict would undoubtedly be — And 
serve you right ! " 
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TIDINGS 

THERE was a garden to that house. Jim 
Vernon and Dorothy Gilbert were walking 
side by side down one of the paths. Sir Derwent 
Dewsnap had gone over to Newcaster, to perform 
that operation; and Mr Plashett had gone with 
him, in order that he might be close at hand, and 
ready for any eventuality. It was an hour which 
seemed big with fate to Dorothy; and the youth 
would whistle. She bore with the sound till it 
could be borne no longer. Had he been an ob- 
servant youth he would have seen what she was 
suflfering; but observation of that kind was not 
his strongest point. So at last she was constrained 
to drop him a hint 

"I should be so much obliged if you wouldn't 
make that noise." 

"Noise? What noise?" 

" I suppose you call it whistling." 

"Suppose I call it whistling? It is whistling, 
isn't it?" 

"Then, if it is, please don't If you only knew 
how I keep thinking of what that man is doing." 

"Whatman?" 
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" Sir Derwent Dewsnap.'* 

" Isn't he a freak ? My hat, I shouldn't care to 
have him cut chunks off me ; it gave me the creeps 
only to hear him chatter." 

"If his hand were to slip ; if anything were to 
happen ; if he were to make the least mistake ; life 
would be all over for me ; and I'm only just beginning 
to understand what it means." 

" Tuppence ! " 

She looked at him in righteous indignation. 

" Pray what do you mean by saying that ? " 

" That's about the value of the remark you made ; 
if it's worth as much. It won't make one farthing's 
worth of difference to you if JDewsnap cuts him into 
six good-sized pieces. Why should it ? " 

" You don't understand." 

"That's where you're wrong — you don't under- 
stand ; I do. The only person it might affect is 
Arnecliffe — and I wouldn't mind getting three 
months myself if I had a chance of doing what he 
did." 

" I am sorry to hear you talk like this." 

"You're not — really? Why, robbing a bank is 
nothing compared to what Emmett did. He stole 
a nice, clean, simple little girl ; all because of her 
money — and, all because of her money, he tried to 
jockey her into marrying him — and all he got for 
it was a crack on the head with a bottle. If he 
chooses to croak in consequence that's his fault, 
nobody else's. Don't you see that yourself?" 
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" I certainly do not sec what you pretend to." 

" I say, are you liverish ?" 

" Not that Tm aware of." 

"Then, take my tip, and don't feign a vice if 
you haven't got it. Strikes me that you take 
yourself, and every other jolly thing, too seriously. 
You mayn't guess it, but I'm betting that in about 
five years' time you'll be looking back at this episode 
as if it were a regular rare old spree. People do 
have so few real adventures nowadays. Look at 
me ! I haven't had one in the whole of my life — and 
you've had one already ! — a tip-topper, too ! It's an 
asset — mind you, it's an asset ; something you can 
put in the bank and draw upon. Why, I consider 
that little tiddley-bit, when you were behind the 
curtain, and saw the whole jolly show, was worth 
no end." 

"It only proves that you haven't the least idea 
what you're talking about." 

"That remark only proves that you don't know 
where you are. Why, you're only — I don't know 
what your age is." 

" Never mind my age." 

"Well, there can't be much of it to mind. I 
believe Frances is older than you, and she's only 
a kid." 

" Mr Vernon " ' 

" You needn't call me Mr Vernon ; you can call 
me Jim." 

" Thank you ; I prefer to call you Mr Vernon." 
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"Very well, Miss Gilbert. I was about to observe, 
when you interrupted me, that, already, at your age, 
you're set up with a stock of Ai stpries which will 
last you the rest of your life ; you'll only be able to 
appreciate what that means when you arrive at years 
of discretion. When you've married — if you ever do 
marry ; and a girl with your money is pretty nearly 
sure to find someone who'll have her — you'll be able 
to tell your grandchildren " 

" My grandchildren ! " 

" Or someone else's, it makes no odds — you'll be 
able to tell them tale after tale, and they'll love you 
for it; children always love grandmothers who tell 
them stories; and yours needn't be lies either, be- 
cause they're such first-class ones in themselves that 
they'll need no embroidering. What an advantage 
that will be in your declining years you've no con- 
ception, or you'd be more truly grateful for what 
has lately happened to you than at present you are." 

" I think you're the most ridiculous person I ever 
met ; and the rudest. Are all boys like you ? " 

" Boys ? Well ! You're younger that I am." 

" I shouldn't have thought it possible that anyone 
could be that." 

" My dear Miss Gilbert, in knowledge of the world, 
compared to you, I'm a grandfather. You ought to 
treat me with respect." 

"Ought I? Do the other boys with whom you 
associate ? " 

" Miss Gilbert, you misunderstand the situation. 
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I am at the university ; and so are most of the men 
of my acquaintance." 

''Is that so? I didn't know they took them so 
young." 

He looked at her as if he could have said a great 
deal ; but he said nothing — he drew a long breath 
instead. Presently he began again to whistle. She 
bore it in silence for a second or two ; then she asked 
innocently : 

" Do all the other boys you know make a noise 
like that, and call it whistling ? " 

He looked at her again, but he attempted no 
reply ; he continued to whistle. Presently Frances 
came towards them, down one of the side paths. 
Dorothy waited for her ; Jim strolled on, whistling 
as he went. When she came to Dorothy, Frances 
glanced at his back, as he went whistling on. 

" Has Jim been entertaining you ? " 

" Very much — more even than he meant." 

"Isn't he droll?" 

" Extremely — I never thought anyone could have 
been so droll." 

Frances surveyed her friend with doubt in her eye. 

" Have you and he been having a discussion ? " 

" I don't know that it can be called a discussion ; 
he's so droll. Frances, are all boys like Jim ? " 

Frances looked round as if she were afraid of 
eavesdroppers ; then said, in lowered tones, as if she 
were delivering herself of an announcement of the 
most mysterious and amazing significance : 
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" Dorothy, I'm beginning to think that they arc." 

" How odd ! and at the convent we used to think 
that they were such heroes." 

"Vtn inclined to think that they assume more 
heroic proportions when they're at a distance." 

" But when do they cease to be boys ? " 

" I'm commencing to wonder. None of Jim's 
friends are as old as that." 

" Your cousin's not a boy." 

Frances glanced at Dorothy; but Dorothy hap- 
pened at that moment to be looking in an entirely 
different direction, so their glances didn't meet 

" You mean Strathmoira ? No, he's a dear." 

" What do you mean by * he's a dear ' ? " 

" Well — hasn't he been a dear to you ? " 

" If you mean that he's been kind, no one could 
have been kinder. What would have happened to 
me if it hadn't been for him I dare not think. I don't 
know how I ever shall repay him." 

" Oh, you'll finditeasy, with all that money. Fancy 
your being a millionairess after all !" 

" I'm not a millionairess." 

"You've got heaps and heaps of money^-because 
Mr ArneclifTe as good as told me so ; and as he really 
and truly is your guardian he ought to know." 

" I suppose your cousin's very rich." 

"Lord Strathmoira, my^ dear, is my mother's 
cousin; not mine. He's not poor; but then earls, 
my dear, are not like common people. You need 
such a deal of money if you want to play the part 
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properly, if you are an earl ; and I shouldn't be a bit 
surprised if he could do with more. Is Mr Ame- 
cliffe rich?" 

" I haven't a nodon." 

" There's been a story in his life." 

" How do you know ? " 

** I can see it in his face;" 

•* Oh I How can you see it in his face ? " 

"Dorothy?" 

"Yes." 

" How are you going to repay him ? " 

" He doesn't want repaying." 

"Doesn't he?" 

"He's not that kind." 

" Isn't he ? He seems to have done a good deal 
for your family." 

"Oh yes; a good deal." 

" I wonder how old he is. He must be pretty old 
if he was your mother's friend. His hair is turning 
grey." 

"He doesn't seem old to me. I like hair — that 
shade." 

There was silence for some seconds ; dien Frances 
said: 

" Do you know, Dorothy, I've come to the conclu- 
sion that you're going to be a beautiful woman." 

"Frances I How can you be so absurd? Please 
don't be silly!" 

" And do you know, at the convent I never even 
guessed you were going to be pretty. It never 
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dawned on me till that morning when I saw you 
standing on our lawn. Then I said to myself: ^ I do 
believe that girl's going to be beautiful'; and now 
I'm sure of it." 

" If I'm going to be — I notice you use the future 
tense — pray what are you now ? " 

"Oh, I'm pretty ; I know exactly what I am ; I've 
no delusions. I once heard mother say to an aunt 
of mine — she didn't know I heard, but I did — * Frances 
is the sort of girl to make a good man happy ' — and 
that's exactly what I am : prettiness of my kind runs 
in the family ; Jim's a pretty boy. But you — ^yours 
is going to be the kind of beauty men rave about ; 
and I don't call it fair." 

"I never imagined you could be so ridiculous. 
What don't you call fair?" 

**That a girl should have both beauty and gold. 
One or the other, but not both. Think of the quan- 
tities of quite respectable girls who have neither. 
Why, I myself know heaps — plain and penniless. 
Dorothy, it's tragic for a girl to be like that; you 
mayn't know it, but it is. Fortune ought to share 
out her gifts with a more equal hand : she shouldn't 
give one person so much, more than her proper share." 

"I'm not in a mood for jesting. Your brother 
said I was a simple girl." 

"He did! How dare he! That Jim!" 

" But I assure you I'm not quite simple enough to 
credit the kind of stuff you're talking. I didn't know 
you thought I was a positive imbecile." 
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"Very wclL Would you like me to ask Strath- 
moira what he thinks of your appearance?" 

" Frances ! How dare you ! Do you mean to say 
that it was because he thought I won't say it" 

" You needn't And I don't mean to say that it 
was because he saw you were going to be beautiful 
that he showed himself a friend in need, in the first 
instance. He's the sort of person who would help 
a lame dog over a stile, no matter how ugly it was. 
But, having helped you over, he, so to speak, walked 
across the field with you because — well, because he 
did think so ; and I haven't the slightest doubt that 
he would be willing to walk round this garden now 
because he thinks so more than ever. I've heard 
mother say that Strathmoira is a connoisseur where 
a woman's concerned. If you'd had freckles and a 
red nose he'd never have bought you a hat to shade 
them. My dear Dorothy, it's not the slightest use 
your being annoyed with me because you're going to 
be lovely. It's not my fault For all I've had to do 
with it you might have been a quite ordinary-looking 
girl. Still, one is bound to admit that, from the 
merely ornamental point of view, a lovely girl is 
more interesting than the other sort ; and I've a 
vague suspicion that some men are of that opinion 
to quite an appreciable extent. I believe you're like 
your mother." 

"Frances! What makes you think so? Mr 
Arnecliffe says I'm like my father." 

" Yes, I daresay ; possibly you are. A child may 
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resemble both its parents. Anyhow, I believe you're 
like your mother." 

" But what makes you think it ? " 

" Well, for one thing I can see it in Mr Arnecliffe's 
eyes." 

"Frances! What a provoking person you are! 
How can you possibly see a thing like that in — in 
anybody's eyes ? " 

" Perhaps you can't ; I can." 

" How can you ? '* 

" I've a theory, which amounts to conviction, that 
Mr Arnecliffe regarded your mother as if she were 
a goddess, and that he adored her; so, when you 
happen to be within his line of vision, I can see from 
the look which comes in his eyes that he thinks 
you're like her. 

" Frances ! " 

It seemed that that was all Miss Gilbert could 
say. She stood still ; her cheeks crimsoned ; for 
some cause she seemed to have all at once grown 
tremulous. Miss Vernon went glibly on, as if she 
saw nothing unusual in her friend's demeanour : 

"Of course I may be wrong; I'm not always 
right ; but as I understand, from one or two observa- 
tions which Mr Arnecliffe has let drop, that your 
mother was something quite superior to look at, I 
thought you might care to know that I believe you're 
like her. You might ask Mr Arnecliffe ; I daresay 
he'd tell you if you did. Here is Mr Arnecliffe ; 
you'll have a chance of asking him at once. And 
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Strathmoira ! I shouldn't be surprised if a message 
has come from Ncwcaster." 

The Earl of Strathmoira and Mr Arnecliffe were 
walking together down the centre path which led 
from the house. The two girls stood still to await 
their coming. The crimson had gone from Dorothy's 
cheeks as suddenly as it had come — embarrassment 
had given place to anxiety. 

" If— if it's bad news ! " she said. 

" If I were in your position I don't know what I 
should call bad news." 

"Frances! I — I wish you wouldn't talk like 
that!" 

"But I don't. If he's dead it'll be no loss, the 
world will be well rid of such a creature ; and if he's 
not dead, it's just as well that he should keep on 
living, in order that he may be punished as he 
deserves." 

There was no mistaking, from Lord Strathmoira's 
manner as he came up, what was the nature of the 
tidings which he brought. 

"Dewsnap's done it!" he exclaimed. "He's 
snatched that unhallowed scoundrel from the grave. 
The operation's been successful beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. Five minutes after it was 
over the patient turned round, and, looking at him, 
was heard to mutter : * Who the devil are you ? '— 
which sounds as if George Emmett were himself 
again. Dewsnap says that there's no reason, if the 
most elementary precautions are taken, why, so far as 
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that tap on the head is concerned, George Emmett 
shouldn't live for ever. So the tragedy's a comedy 
after all." He was looking at Dorothy, -but her 
glances were all for Arnecliffe; who, on his part, 
seemed to have eyes for nothing and no one but her. 
When they began to move she fell in, as of course, 
at ArneclifTe's side ; presently, when they came to a 
bypath, they turned into it together; while Miss 
Vernon and Strathmoira went straight on. When ' 
they had gone a little way his lordship smiled, as if 
in the enjoyment of some private jest, and he said : 
" I congratulate you, Frances, on the taste you have 
shown in choosing your friend ; she is one of whose 
friendship anyone, under any circumstances, might 
be proud." 

Miss Vernon's tone, as she replied, was demure : 

" Thank you very much." 

After an interval he continued : 

" You're not to tell your mother, and you're not to 
tell her or anyone ; I daresay you'll laugh, but I don't 
mind telling you that I'd ideas about her myself. 
They came to me when I saw her standing bare- 
headed in the morning sunshine, outside my caravan 
door — from nowhere, there and then. But this 
fellow's put them out of joint. It seems to me 
that theirs is a case of Kismet." 

They had gone several more steps when she put 
to him a question which seemed to have very little to 
do with what he had just been saying : 

" You are a good man — aren't you ? " 
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" I don't know why you ask ; have you any parti- 
cular reason for supposing that I am worse than the 
crowd?" 

" No ; none at all. Only — I was wondering if it 
wasn't possible that yon might find another girl who 
could be — trusted to make a good man happy." 
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AM«tt (J. H. M.). Author of 'Tommy 
Cornstalk.' AN OUTLANDER IN 
ENGLAND: Being some Imprbssionsop 
AN Australian Abroad. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8tw. 6f . 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Acat»s(M. J.)« See Junior School Books. 

Adams (Prank). JACKSPRATT. With 24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal \^mo, as, 

AdMi«y (W. P.)* M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeney. 

iCschylns. See Classical Translations. 

iCaop. SeeLP.L. 

Alnsworth (W. HarriMn). See I. P. L. 

Aldenoii (J. P.). MR.ASQUITH. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

aSis (Janet). MADAME GEOFFRIN, 

HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

With many Portraits and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Alexander (William). D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Demy i6mo. 2*. 6d. 

Aiken (Henry). THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English and French. With 
SI Coloured Plates. Royal Folio. Five 
Guineas net. The Plates can be had 
separately in a Portfolio. £^i 3^ . net. 
See also LP.L. 

Allen (C. C.) See Textbooks of Technology. 

Allen (Jes^e). See Little Books on Art. 

Allen (J. Romilly), F.S.A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Almack (B.). See Little Books on Art. 

Amherst (Lady). A SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. With many Illustrations. 
Demy tvo. fs, 6d. net. 

Anderson (P. M.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. as. 



Anderson (J. Q.), B.A., Examiner to London 

University, NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE 

FRANCAISE. Cr. Bvo. as. 
EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 

CAISE. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 
Andrewes (Bishop). PRECES PRI- 

VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E. 

Brightman, M. a., of Pusey House, Oxford 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Anglo-Australian. AFTER-GLOW ME< 

MORIES. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Anon. FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE 

AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 

SENTIMENT. With 12 (>>loured Plates. 

Post x6mo. as. 6d. net. 
Aristotie. THE NICOMACHEAN 

ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 

and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of (jreek at St. Andrews. Cheaper 

issue. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net, ' 
Atkins (H. O.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Atkinson (CM.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 

Demy Bvo. ks. net. 
Atkinson (T.D.). A SHORT HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

With over 200 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Fcap. Bvo. 3^. 6^ net. 
A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. lUus- 

trated. Second Ed. Fcap, Bvo. 3^ . 6^ net. 
Anden (T.), M.A, F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 
AarelinS (Marcus) and Epictetus. 

WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: 

Thoughts from. Edited by W. H. D. 

Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. Fcap, Bvo, ^.6d 

net. See also Standard Library. 
Austen (Jane). See Little Library and 

Standard Library. 
Bacon (Francis). See Little Library and 

Standard Library. 
Baden-Powell (R. S. S.), Major-GeneiaL 

THE DOWNFALL OF, PREMPEH. A 

Diary of Life in Ashanti 1895. Illustrated. 

TAird Edition. Larfe Cr. Bvo. 6*. 
A (^lonial Edition is also published. 
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THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 

With nearly xoo Illustrations. Fourth 

Edition, Large Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Balley(J. C.),M.A. SeeCowper. 
Ba|cer (W. Q.), M.A See Junior Examina- 

tion Series. 
B«ker(Julian L.), F.I.C., F.C.S. See Books 

on Business. 
Balfour (Qraham). THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Third 

and Cheaper Edition, Revised, Cr.Svo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ballard (A), B.A., LL.B. See Antiquary's 

Books. 
Bally (5. B.). See Commercial Series. 
Banks (jSIizabeth L.). THE AUTO- 

BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.' Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Barham (R. H.)* See Little Library. 
Baring iThe Hon. Maurice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

Third Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s.6d.net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA Second Edition. 

Demy Svo. js. 6d. 
Barinar-Qould (S.). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 

150 Illustrations in the Text, and a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. RoyalZvo. Jos.6d.net. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 

With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 

Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition, Royal 

Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by A. T. Gaskin. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. Buckram, 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. Buckram. 6s. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 

vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 
A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 

and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 

numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
A BOOK OF CORNWALL. lUustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illus- 

trated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 

A BOOK* OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr. 

Zvo, 6s. 
A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. Illustrated. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publbhed. 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mainz. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is alsopublished. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
24 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 lUustra. 
tions by D. Murray Smith. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 lUustra. 
tions. Fifth Edition. Large Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F« Shbppard. 
Demy ±to. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and ComwalL Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS. Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sharp, Principal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large Im- 
^rial Zvo. ss. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYM ES. Edited bv S. Baring-Gould, 
and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
School A New Edition, Long Cr. Zvo. 
as. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
sts. 6d. net, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldred P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (B.)i M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. net. 

Barnes (W. B.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bamett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron (R. R. N.), M. A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
as. 6d. Key, ^s. net. 
See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Cr. Zvo, 3*. 6d. 

Bartholomew (J. Q.), F.R.S.E. See C G. 
Robertson. 

Bastable (C. P.), M.A. THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed, 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Bastlan (H. Charlton), M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. lUus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. -js. 6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fcap. Zvo. %s. 6d, 

Batten (Loring W.), Ph.D., S.T.D. THE 
HEBREW PllOPHET. Cr.Zvo. zs.6d.net. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over 100 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zvo, 
xos. 6d. net. 

Beard {W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr. Zvo, is. 6d. See Junior 
Examination Series and Beginner's Books. 
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J(P«t«rX THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Pacbt, 
and Ulttstnted by G. H. Jallamd. Siccnd 
EdiiUu, Dtmy 9vo, 6x. 
B«ckford (WIOkuB). See Little Library. 
P— ciilBg (H. C). M. A., Canon of West- 

minster. See Library of jDevotion. 
B«rbl«(HwoM). MASTER WORKERS. 

lU u atra ted . DtmyUw, fs.ttLmt, 
BeluMoiJacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. EdUed by 
Bbknaro Holland. Fca^. 8cw. %s. 6d. 
B«U (Mrs. KX THE SKIRTS OF THE 
GREAT CITY. Second Ed, Cr, 8tw. 6s. 
BeUoc (HlUUreX M.P. PARIS. With 
Maps and IllostraticMis. Second Editionf 
. Revised. Cr. Bve, 6s. 
HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edition, 

Ctown %vo» 6s» 
BelUit(H.H.L.),M.A. THE INNER AND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 
lUostrations. Crown Zvo. 6s. net. 
BeooettOV. H.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Fourth Ed Cr.Bvo. 2S. 6d 
Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (W. P.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. js, 6d. 
BenMn (Archbishop) GOD'S BOARD : 
Communion Addresses. Fcap. Zvo, y. 6d. 
net, 
Benson (A. C), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLL 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
zxQth Psalm. Cr. 6vo, y. 
Bernard (E. R.X M. A., Canon of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcap. Zvo, 
xs.6d. 
Bertonch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 
Demv Zvo, xos, 6d. net. 
Beruete (A. de). See Classics of Art. 
Betham- Edwards (M.). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bethune-Baker (J. P.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 
Bidez (M.). See Byzantine Texts. 
Blffflrs(C. R. D.), D. D. See Churchman's Bible. 
Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. net, 
Binns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. I>emy Zvo, 
los. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
BInyon (Lawrence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr, Zvo. 
y. 6d. net. 
See also W. Blake. 
BirnstinsrI (Ethel). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Blair (Robert). SeeLP.L. 
Blake (William). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, together with a 
Life by Frederick Tatham. Edited 



&om ^ Original Bianuscripts^ witfi'ail. 

Introduction and Notes, by Archibald G. 

B. RussBLL. With Z2 lUustntions; 

Demy 8tv. 7*. 6d. net, , 

ILLU^RATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 

JOB. With a General Introduction by 

Lawrbncb Binyon. Quetrto, 21s, nei^ 
See also I.P.L. and Little Library. 
Bhudand (B.)> M.A. See Library of 

Devotion. 
Bloom (J. Harvey), M.A. SHAKEf 

SPEARE'S GARDEN. lUustxated.' 

Fcap. Zvo, 3J. 6d, ; leather^ ^. 6d, net. 
See also Antiquary's Books i 

Blouet (Henri). See Beginner's Books. 
Boardman (T. H.)i M.A. See Textbodu 

of S<:ience. 
Bodley (J. B. C), Author of France.* THE 

CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
Demy Zvo, 2\s, net. By Command of the 
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from his writings. Selected by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Demy\6mo. 2s, 6d. 

Bona ( vardlnal). See Library of Devodon. 

Boon (P. C). See Commercial Series. 

Borrow (Qeorgre). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M.A. With 155 Illustratiins. 
Cr. Zvo, Third Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Bottlng (C. a.), B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. Zvo. ss. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

Bonltlngr (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 34 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, xos. 6d. 
net. 

Boulton<E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr, Zvo. zs. 

Boulton (WlUlam B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 Illustia. 
tions. Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 
49 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, ns. 6d. net. 

Bowden(E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition, Cr. i6mo, as,6d. 

Boyd-Carpenter (Marjraret). THE 

CHILD IN ART. lUustrated. Second 
Edition, Large Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOa 
With Verses by W. Bovlb and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nbilson. Super- Royal 
x6mo. 2S. 

Brabant (P. Q.), M.A. See Little Guides. 

Bradley (A. Q.) ROUNDABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With 30 Illustrations of which 
X4are in colour by T.C.GoTCH. Secanel Ed. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Bradley (J. W.), See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James) and Others. GR£AT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty. Four Famous Players. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Henry Leach. With 
34 Portraits. Demy Zvo, js. 6d, nei, 
A Colonial Edition ia also published. 
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Brailsford <H. NA MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo, Z3«. teL neU 

Brodiick (Mary) and Morton (Anderson). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 
%vo» 3f . fid. 

Brooks (B. E.)i B.Sc. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooks (B. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.); LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy 8w. 
^u 6d, net. 

Brown (S, B.)j M.A., Camb., B.A., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at Upping- 
ham School. A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Easier Experiments on the Commoner 
Substances. Cr. ^to, is, 6d. net 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Browne!! (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr, &V0, 6s. : also Demy Zvo. 6d, 

Browninir (Rol>ert). See Little Library. 

Bncldand (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H. B. Neilson. Cr. Bvo, 2s. 6d. 

Backton (A, M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA : a Ballad-Epic Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON. A Drama. Crown 
6vo. IS, net. 

EAGER HEART: A Mystery Play. Fi/iA 
Edition, Cr, Svo. ts. net. 

Budge (B. A. WaUIs). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over loo 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes* Royal Zvo. £2* 3J« «^'' 

BaIst(H. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS' 
ANNUAL FOR X906. Demy Zvo, 7s, 6d. 
net, 

BoU (Pan!), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition, 
Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

BoUey (IVliss). See Lady Dilke. 

Banyan (Jolin). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R« Anning Bell. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

Burch (Q. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECfTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Zvo. xs. 

Burgess(Qe!ett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Small Ato. 6s, 

Borke (Bdmond). See Standard Library. 

Bom (A. E.). D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Set Handbooks of Theology. 



Bum (J. H.). B.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. Fca/Zvo, 3s, 6d. 
net. Sec also Library of Devotion. 

Bumand (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. V. Herkomer. Cr, Zvo, Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bums (Robert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition, Demy Zvoj gilt 
top, ts. 

Bumside (W. P.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition, Cr, Zvo, 

Bnrton'(A!fred). SeeLP.L. 

BusseU (P. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Zvo xos. 6d. net, 

Butler (Josepli). See Standard Library. 

Caidecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, is. each. Or 
in three Books, price 2^, 2^., and 3d, 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy Zvo. 
7S.6d, 

CanninjT (Oeorffe). See Little Library. 

Capey (B. P. n.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Careless (Jolin). See I. P. L. 

Carlyle miomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. Zvo, iZs, 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Thret 
Volumes, Demy Zvo, iZs. net, 

Carlyle(R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Clianner (C. C.) and Rol>erts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d, 

Cliapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Tlionias). See Standard 
Library. 

Cliesterfleld(Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. Zvo, 12s, 

Chesterton(O.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure. Fourth 
Edition, Demy Zvo, 7s, 6d. net, 
A Colonial Editi<Mi is also published. 

Cliilde(Cliar]esP.XB.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Or, 
How Cancer is Curable. Demy 8cw. 
7s. 6d, net. 
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CkrUtlan (P. W.> THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With numy Illustrations and 
Maps. Dtmy 8cv. sax. td. net. 

Cloero* See Classical Translations. 

CUrk0(P. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Religion. 

CkiBJMi (QeorffeX A. R. A. , R. W. S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART :£ight Lectures 
delivered to the Students ot the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 3a Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Larrt Post Bvo, ss. net. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. J^irst 
Sorits. With 19 Illustrations. Third 
Edition^ Lourgt Post Bvo. ^s. 6d. not. 

CiMtber (A. L.). See Wagner. 

Clinch (Q.). See Little Guides. 

Ciouffta (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks Of Science. 

Clouston (T. 8A M.D.. CC.D.^ F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versitT of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Pourtk 
Edition. Demylvo. 7s.6d.net. 

Coast (W. a.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. Svo. as. 

Cobb (W. P.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : with a Commentary. Demy Bvo, 
xof. 6d. net. 

Coleridge (S.T.). POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by Arthur Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontbpiece. Fca/. 8vo. 
9S. 6d. net. 

Coninrvi'ood (W. OA M.A. THE LIFE 
or JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
SijrtA Edition. Cr. %vo, as. 6d. net. 

ColUns (W. B.)i M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHIL! UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio. £3, 3s. net. 

Combe (WUIbiBi). Seel.P.L. 

Conrad Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Cook(A. M.X M.A.,andMarctaant(C. B.)> 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greekand 
Latin Literature. Third Ed. Cr. Bvo. -xs. 6d 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Ed Cr.&vo. xs.6d. 

Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr.Bvo. as. 6d 

CoreUI (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. Second Ed. Fcap. Ato. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.4to. is. 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art 

Cotes (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 24 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy Bvo. 
7S. 6d. net. 

Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcap, Bvo. as. 6d.; leather, 3^. 6tL net, 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fcap, Bvo, as, 6d. net. 



Cowley (Abraham). 

f, yvara... V 



See Little Library. 
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Quarto. 15*. each, 
Cunsrnghame (H. H.), C.B. See Connois- 

seur'sLibrary. 
Cutts (B. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Reli^on. 
Daniell (O. W.). M.A. See Leaden of 

Religion. 
Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (P. Q.). 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fcap, 

Bvo. IS, 6d. 
Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 

The Italian Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 

M.A.,D.Litt. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 

Gordon Wright. With the Italian text 

Fcap. Bvo. as, 6d. net. 
See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 

Standard Library, and Warren- Vernon, 
Darley (Oeorge). See Little Library. 
D'Arcy (R. p!), M.A. A NEW TRICON- 

OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 

numerous diagrams. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. 
Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 

Library and Little Books on Art. 
Davev (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 

LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 

Colour by John Fulleylove, R. I. In Two 

Volumes. Demy Bvo. 15*. net. 
Davis (H. W. C.^ M.A, Fellow and Tutor 

of Bfldliol College. Author of ' Cbarlemasne.' 

ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMAl^S 

AND ANGEVINS : 1066.1372. With Maps 

and Illustrations. Demy B/oo. xox. 6d, mU 
Dawson (Nelson). SeeConnoisseur'sLibraury. 
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Dawson (Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Deane (A. C.)- See Little Library. 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by £. Fortbscdb-Brickdalb. Large Cr. 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 
Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

Swift, M.A. Second Edition. Fca^. 

Bvo, as. 
Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 
Dickinson (Bmlly). POEMS. Cr. Bvo. 

4S. 6d. net. 
Dickinson (Q. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth EdiHon. Cr. 

Bvo. as. 6d. 
Dilke(Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Bvo. 

as.6d. 
Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
Ditchfleld (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Jessopp.D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 

Jllustrations. Third Edition, Demy Bvo. 

•js. 6d. net, 
Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 

EN(5LISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
as, 6d 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. net, 
A volume of poems. 

Doufl^las ^James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman's Library. 

Drage (O.). See Books on Business. 

Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
See also Westminster (Commentaries. 

Dfy (Wakelinir). See Little Guides. 

Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Dn Bulsson (J. C), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Dagnld (Charies). See Books on Business. 

Damas (Alexander). MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Six Volumes. Cr. Bvo, 6s, each. 
Volume I. 



Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc., and Mundella (V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With ZX4 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, 3J. 6rf. 

Dunstan(A. B.), B.Sc See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Earl of ). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy Bvo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
SouTHGATE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo. JS. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
i6mo. as net, 

Edmonds (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised, Crown Bvo. as. 6d. net, 

Edwards (W. Douirlas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Effan (Pierce). See I. P. L. 

Efferton (H. B.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bllaby (C. 0.). See Little Guides. 

BUerton (P. Q.). See S. J. Stone. 

EUwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Eplctetus. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by W3rnken de 
Worde, 1533. Eca/. Bvo. 3*. 6d. net, 

Palrbrother(W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. %s. 6d, 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
83 Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy 



; Little Library. 
, M.Inst. C.E. 



See 



se Standard Library, 
ee Junior Examination 

ttle Guides. 

A. CROMWELL'S 
of the English Soldier 
rs, the (Commonwealth, 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
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W (Q, WA M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. lUustrated. 
Dtmiy9ti0. tos,6d. , , 

PIUQeraUl (Edward). THE RUBAiyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Firth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stbphbn Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr, 
Sza, 6i. See also Miniature Library. 

PIUOeraM (H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. lUustrated. 
/m>. 8ew. V. 6d, tut, 

PItzpatrIck (3. A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 

PteclvrCW. H.X M.A., D.CL., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
The Tkxt op Morning and Evening 
Pratxk and Litany. With an Introdac- 
tion and Notes. Cr. 8ev. as. (uL 

Pliiz(A. W.X M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bva. fs, 6d. tut, 

PortMCoeCMrs. O.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pru«r (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr, ivo,^ 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Praser (J. P.\, ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo lUostraUons. 
Fifth Edition Cr,%vo. 6*. 

Preach (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Preudeorelch (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNSwoRTH Davis, M.A. Sic<md Edition, 
Rrvised. Cr, Zvo, 2j. td. 

Ptl!ford(H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Qallaher (DO and Stead (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Demy%vo, xos.6d,net, 

aaUlchan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Oambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See LP. L. 

Oaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Oasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

George (H. B.), M. A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition, Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. Bvo, 
%s,6d, 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 3J. 6d, 

Gibbing (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fi/th 
Edition, Demy Zvo, los. 6d, 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Thirteenth Edition, Re- 
vised. With Maps and Plans. Cr, ^oo, y, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition, Cr, %vo. as. 6d, 

See also Commercial Series and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A^ Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. In Seven 
Volumes, DemyZvo, Giit top, Ss,6d. each. 
Also, Cr, Zvo, 6s, each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbbck Hill, 
LL.D Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S,\ D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on ArL 

Gloasr (M. RO and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 34 Illustrations in Colour. £>emj 
Zvo, xot, 6d. net, 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fca^ Szw. 
ex. 6d, net, 

Godley(A. D.X M.A., FeUow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA 
Third Editioti, Fcap, Zvo. «. 6d, 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Ediiion, 
Fcap, Zvo, as, 6d, 

SECOND STRINGS. Fca^, Zvo, ax. 6d. 

Goldsmith (pUver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap, ^amo. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony JohazmoL 
Leather, as, 6d. net. 
See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Goodrich-Preer (A.). IN A SYRL\K 
SADDLE. Demy Zvo, js. 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 

Gorst (Rt. Hon. 3ir John> THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo, 7X. 6d, net. 

Gondgre (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr,Zvo, as, 6d. 

Granger (P. S.), M.A., LittD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 

Gray (E. M'Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr, 
Zvo, as, 6d, 

Grav(P. L.), B.Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Bode With z8i 
Diagrams. Cr, Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

Green (G. BucklandX M.A, late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Edition. Crown bvo. 31. 6d» 
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Green (E. T.), M.A See Churchman's 
Library. 

OreenidgeCA. H. J.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: From 133-104 B.C. Demy 
Bvo. 10s. 6d, net. 

Qreenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 

Gregory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. zs. td. 

Qregory (Miss E. C). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Grubb(H. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Gwynii(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Royal Zvo. 5 J. net. 

Haddon (A. C), ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Zvo, 15^. 

Hadfield(R. A.) and Qibbins (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
Szw, ss. 6d. 

Hall (R. NO and Neal (W. Q.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Bditiony revised. 
Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Hamilton (P. J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200-1688. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Hannay (James O.). M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Rca^. 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Hardle (Martin). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hare (A. TA M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 6jr. 

Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 
READERS. Fcap. Zvo. 2*. (>d. 
' Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities. 

HawthomeCNathaniel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. Zvo. js. net. 

Heath (Prank R.X See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French "by 
V. M. Crawford. Reap Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Demy Zvo. -js. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Reap Zvo. aj. 6d. net. 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biosraphies. 

Henderson (T. P.), and Watt (Prancis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With many 
Illustrations, some of which are in colour. 
Cr. Sz'o. 6s. 



Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Henley (W.E.)andWhibley(C.) A BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

net. 
Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 

APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 

trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sermons. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Herbert (.Georse). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 
Hewins (W. A. SA B.A. ENGLISH 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Zvo. 

as. 6d. 
Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Reap. 

Zvo. 2S. 6d. net. 
Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 

A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 

Royal Zvo. zis. net. 
See also St. Francis of Assisi.' 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
Hind (C.Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 

Pasco K, and 20 Photographs. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Douelas). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 
TION. With 18 Illustrations and Maps. 

Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net. 
Hobhouse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy Zvo. \os. 6d. net. 
Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. SijttA Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 

PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 2S.6d. 
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I (W. 8.x M.A. A HISTORY 

' or ENGUSH LAW. In Tw V»lum€i, 
V^L /. Dtmif 9fO0, xo». td, tui, 

ItolUuid (H« SCOttX Canon of St. Paul's 
Sec Libnuy of Derotion. 

nut (Bally). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. 8w. xt. 6d. mt. 
A Colootal Edition is also published. 

H«lyMlu(a.J.). THE C043PERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Editum, 

HMie(N«tlu»lelJ.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Itoppotr. See Little Galleries. 
H«raot. See Classical Translations. 
Horsborfli (B. L. 8A M. A. WATERLOO : 

A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 

Stc^md Edition, Cr, Bvo, $*- 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Hortta(A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
HortMl(R.P.XI>*I>> See Leaders of Religion. 
HMteCAIezandM-). MANCHURIA. With 

Illustrations and a Map. Stcond Edition, 

Dtmy 9vo, ys. 6d, tut, 
A Cokmial Edition is also published. 
Mow CP. D.y. SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 

tioos. Socond Edition, DemvZvo, js, 6d. 
HoweU (A. O. PerrersX FRANCISCAN 

DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr, 

%vo, y, 6d. n4t, 
Howtta(<I.X TRADE UNIONISM— New 

AND Old. Fourth Edition* Cr, Zvo. 

9i,6d, 
HadMB (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 

WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. lUustrated. 

Donn 8otf. xu. not, 
HiyrrMM (Sir William). K.CB., O.M., 

D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 

OK, SaSNCB IN THX StaTB AND IN THE 

Schools. With 35 Illustrations. Wido 
Royal Sew. as. 6d, net, 

Hnffhes (C. E.\ THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lbb. 
Demy Zvo, xs, 6d, net. 

Hoffhes rrhomaf). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernon Rkndall. Leather. 
Royal xamo, as. 6d, net. 

Hutciiliison (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
Pictures by Walter Tyndalb and 4 
Lucy Kemp-Welch. Third Edition, 
Cr. 9va. 6s. 

Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hntton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 
which ao are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition. 
With many Illustrations, of which 34 are in 
Colour, by A» W. Rimington. Demy Bvo. 
75. 6d. net. 



FLORENCE AND NORTHERN. TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
William Parkinson. Cr, %vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fca^. 9ioo, y, 6d, net, 

Hattea(R.H.). See Leaders of RcUgion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THO»«AS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition, Cr,Svo, ss. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A. 0.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy %vo, los, 6d, net, 

Hyett (P. A.X A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy Bvo, 7S,6d,neU 

Ibtea (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. y. 6d. 

Inge (W. R.\ M.A.. Fellow and Tutor ^ 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1809. Dem^ Bvo. xzs, 6d. net. Sec also 
Library of I>evotion. 

lnnes(A. D.X M.A. A HISTORY OFTHE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr, %vo, 6s, ^^^ 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Jackson (C. B.). B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. ,^ . 

Jackson (S.X M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. HamUton). See Litde Gaides. 

Jacob (P.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

James (W. H. N.X A.R.C.S., A.LE.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS. 
AND CORNERS. Cr. Bvo, as,U 
See also Books on Business. 

Jeffreys(D. Owyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with tj 
Coloured Pictures. S«perRe!yalT6mo.as.6d. 

Jenks (B.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 6d, 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, cootaininjg over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centnnes. 
Demy ^to. axs. net, 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (P. B.X M.A.. Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr, Bvo- 
3*. 6d net. 

See also Churchman's Library and Hand* 
books of Theology. 

JohnsonfMrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d, net. 
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Johnston (Sir H. H.)» K.CB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearlv 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition, 
Cr, ^to, \Zs. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones jfR. Crompton). M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition, Fca^.%vo. as.6d.net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. Zvo. 
2x. 6d. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Royal^vo. axs.net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.by Grace 
Warrack. Second Edit, Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

•iCappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr, Bvo, 
3*. 6d. net, 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d net, 

Keatinir (J. P.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. Bvo. %s,6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
7S. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. J^cap. Bvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D. D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNGBBLL. Third jSdition, Fcap. 
^kfo. y. dd. ; padded morocco ^ 5s, 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
Demy Bvo. ns. td. net. 

Kempfo (Thonus ^, THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gere. 
Third Edition, Fcap.Bvo. y.td.; padded 
morocco. 5*. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
Bvo. 3*. td. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. Bvo, 3*. td. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divimtyin the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Kimmhis (C. W.\ M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d, 



Kinfflake (A. W.). See Little Libnuy. 

Kipng (Rndyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. Both Thousand. Twenty- 
second Edition, ^ Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publibhed. 

THE SEVEN SEAS, t^rd Thousand, 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41*/ Thousand. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also oublished. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publbhed. 

Knight (Albert B.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illus. Demy Bvo. 7s.6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (H. J. C), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis^ at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. each. 
See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 

Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane-Poole/Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
.EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Langbridge(P.XM.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. as. 6d. 

Law (William). See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With is Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo, ias.6d.net. 
See also James Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d, net. 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
GosTLiNG. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Bvo. 
3J. 6d. net. 

Leigh(Perciyal). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. ^ Embellished with upwards 
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Loclnr(P.)w Sm little Library. 

Lodff« (Sir OHtm*). F.R.S. THE SUB- 

SlANCl OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 

SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 

and Teachers. EigkikEd, Cr. Zvo. ax. 9ui. 
L9fClio«M(W. P.X M.A. ETHICS AND 

ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 

Dgmy %O0. 5/. 9ut. 
LlMWf«Uow(H. W.). See Little Ubrary. 
Loriiner (QeorM Horace). LETTERS 

FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 

TO HIS SON. SixUtnth EditUtu Cr.Bvc. 

y.M. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. StamdEditim, 

Cr» Sw, 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 
Ldver (Samuel). See I. P. L. 
E. V. U and C. WQ. ENGLAND DAY BY 

DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 

Efficiency. Illustrated by Gborgb Morrow. 

Fourth Edition, Fcaf, ^to. is, net. 
Liacas(e. V.i THE LIFE OF CHARLES 

LAMB. With 95 Illustrations. TJkird 

Edition, Dtmy Bvo, ^ jt, 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 

raany Illostrations, of which ao are in Colour 

by Herbert Marshall. Seventh Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. With x6 

Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 

and ^6 other Illustrations. Fi/ih Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSKINE. Third 

Edition. Fcap. Bvo. $*. 
THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. ivo. ss, ; 

India Paper. 7 s. 6d. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 

for the Urbane. Third Edition. J'cap. 

Bvo. 5s. ; India Paper^ js. 6d. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Second 

Edition, 
Luclan, 5>ee Gassical Translations. 
Lyde (L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Lydon (Noel S.). Seejunior School Books . 
Lyttelton(Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 

THEIR WORK. Cr. Svo. m. 6d. 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 

T0RI(:AL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 

tague, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Svo. iBs. 
The only edition of this book completely 

annotated. 
M*AIlen(J. e. B.), M.A. See Commercial 

Series. 
MacCuUoch (J. A.). See Churchman's 

Library. 
MacCnnn (Florence A.). MARY 

STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 

cludine a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, Cr, Svo, dr. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott(B. R.). See Books on Business. 

M'DowaII(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M.). See Churchman's Library. 



H U M.A. See Anti. 

A lie), M.A., M.D., 

:EALTH of THE 
Cr, Svo. 3*. 6d. 
n I). ST. CATHER- 

flD HER TIMES. 
Demy Svo. 7t.6d.net. 
H , A PRIMER OF 

r. Svo. 9s. 6d. 
H Af HISTORY OF 

HE PTOLEMIES. 
Svo, 6s, 
Tl . , Downing Professor 

I in the University of 
x^x„uw«B« ^«*,w*, LAW IN ENG. 
LAND. RoyalSvo. is. 6d. 
Alalden (H. B.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Compankm to the History of 
England. Cr. Svo. %s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Sevenih Edition, Cr. 
Svo. IS. 6d. 
See also School Histories. 
Marchant (E. C). M.A., Fellow of Peto- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
See also A. M.Cook. 
IVIarr (J. E.X F.R.S., Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Editiin. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 

Cr. Svo, 6s, 
Marriott (J. A. R.). FALKLAND A^D 
HIS TIMES. With 20 Illustrations. 
Second Ed, Demy Svo. -js, 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Marvel! (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr, to<». 
3^. 6d. net, 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With « 
Illustrations and a Map. J?emy ova 
10s. 6d. net. , 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 

Selected by. Cr. ^0. 3*. 6d. net. 

Maskeli (A.J. See (^nnolsseur's Library. 

Mason (A. JL), D.D. See Leaders of Relleio^ 

Mas8ee(Oeonre). THE EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustrated 

Cr. Svo, ^.6d. , - 

Masterman (C. P. Q.), M.A, M.P. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER. Cr. Svo. 6s. „ ^„ 

Mathe8on(Mrs. B. P.). COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d, net. 
May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Ediiion, ±to, is, net. „^ 

MeUows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr- 

Svo, 3*. 6d, ^_^ 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEP/ 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr, Svo, «• «''• 

Also Cr. Svo. 3</. net, . 

A revised and enlarged edition of tflj 

author's 'Peace or War in Soati 

Africa.' 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussed in Six. 
TEEN Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 3</. net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE. OR, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr. Zvo. a*. 6d. net, 

Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition, Demy Bvd, 
js. 6d. net. 
See also Little Galleries. 

Mlllln (Q. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mlllis (C. T.X M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

MUne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully lUus. Cr.Bvo. 6j. 

Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fcap, ivo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Minchin <H. C.),M. A. See R. Peel. 

MitchelI(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 



Second Edu 



OF BIOLOGY. Illustra;ted. 

tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MItton (G. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 

Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth 

Edition. Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net, 
' Moil (A. ). ' See Books on Business. 
Moir (D. M.X See Little Library. 
Molinos (Dr. Michael de)t See Library of 

Devotion. 
Money (L. G. Chlozza), M.P. RICHES 

AND POVERTY. Third Edition, Demy 

Zvo, IS. net, 
Monta^ (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion. 
Montaiffne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

by C T. Pond. Fcap. Zvo. 3*. 6d. vet. 
Montmorency (J. B. G. de), B.A., LL.B. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 

BOOK. With 32 Illustrations. Secthid 

Edition, Demy Zvo. -js. 6d. net, 
Moore (H. B.). BACK TO THE LAND. 

An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 

Zvo, 2S. 6d. 

•s 

ts. 



Atorich (R. 3,\ late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. 



Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 34 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, 12s. 6d, 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson), See Miss Brod- 
rick. 

Moule(H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr, Zvo, as. 6d, 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal(W. G.). See R. N.Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy Zvo. 6s. 

Newman(George),M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Problem. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo. '7s. 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Norsrate (G. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Norre^aard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. zos. 6d. net. 

Norway (A. H.^. NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by Maurice Greipfen* 
hagen. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fcap, Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism of the Church 
OF England. Fcap. Zvo, 2s. 6d. 

Oldham (P. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Ollphant (Mrs. ). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W.Ch M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, 10s. 6d. net, 

Ottley (R. JU.),D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion* 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Doufflas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), of Guy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, ss. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 15*. 

Palmer(Prederick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Demy Zvo. 7s, 6d, net. 
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Pttrfctr (Otltart). A LOVER'S DIARY. 
Pemp,%o0, 5S. 

PwkM (A. fix SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcap.^vc. is. 6d, 

PMrkbMoaCJolm). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Foiw. £z, 3s. lui, 

PsraMOterCJohii). HELIOTROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1685. 
Edited by Pbxcival Landon. Qnmrto. 

ParaMOttor (Prof. Leoa). See Bynntine 
Texts. 

PmnooB (Mrs. acnent). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Hlostra- 
tratioos. StC0md Edition. Dtmy Zvo. 
12X. 6d n4t. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

PascaL See Library of Devotion. 

PMtoo (Qeorffe). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over aoo Illustrations. 
In^triml Quarto. £a, xsx. 6d. net. 
See also Little Books on Art and I. P. L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 34 Portraiu and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Btw. lu. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

PatersonOV. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. Bvo. is.6d.net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgatb. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
za Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgatb. Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 
6s. 

Poacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Peako <C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 34 Illustrations. Eca/. Svo. y. 6d. net. 

Pool (RobMt), and Minchin (H. C.X M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. StfO. 6s. 

Peel (SWocy), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. Svo, is. 6d 

Petrie(W.M.FUnder»),D.CL., LL.D. . Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, prom the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustratod. In six volumes. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. each. 

Vou I. Prehistoric Times to XVI th 
Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 



Vol. il The XVIIth and XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition, 
Vol. iil XIXth to XXXth Dynastibs. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt op the Ptolbmies. 

J. P. Mahappy, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Midolb Ages. 

Stanley Lank-Poolb, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. lUustrated. Cr. 

Svo. %s, 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

ELAMARNA TABLETS. Cr.Svo, as.6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Elus. In Two Volumes. Cr, Svo, 

%s. 6d each. 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

lao Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
PhUlMtts (Eden). MY DEVOlf YEAR. 

With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pktht- 

BRIDGE. Second and Cheaper Editton. 

Large Cr. Svo. 6s. 

UP Along and down along. 

Illustrated by Claude Shbppbrson. 
Cr. -^to. 5*. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Ptantus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College,Oxford. Demy Svo. Tos.6d.nei. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.Ay King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Ezamina* 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Denty Soe. 
21s. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY* Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard(A. W,). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. 7*. 6d. net, 

Pollard(Bllza P.). See Little Books on Art. 

PoUock (David), M.I.N. A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. O, M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr, 8cw. 
\s.6d. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Prance (a.> SeeR. Wyon. 

Pre8C0tt((). L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr, Svo. 
%s. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi> 
tion. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
AsPBCT. With 3a full-page lUostratioins. 
Cr. Svo. 9s. 
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Puffin and RowtandMHi. THE MICRO< 
COSM OF LONDON, or London in 
MiNiATDKB. With Z04 Illustrations in 
colour. In Thttt Volumis, Small ^to, 
£3, 3S. net. 

•Q» (A. T. QoUler Couch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procession op 
Engush Lyrics. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 
3f . 6d. net, 

Suevedo Villeffas* See Miniature Library. 
.R. and B.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cn8w. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackham (R. B.X M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Raj* (!-«««•« M*)- THE WOMEN- ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With ao Illus- 
trations. Demv Zvo, js. 6d. net. 

Raffff (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 3a Illustra- 
tioni largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demy Bvo. las. 6d. net. 

Rahtz (P. J.)i M.A., B.Sc, Lecturer in 
Enelish at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Randolph (B. W.)t I>-I>* oet Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Zvo. 
y, 6d, 

RashdaU (HastinjnX M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr, 
Bvo. 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Rawstorne^Lawrence, Bsa.). See I.P.L. 

Raymond (waiter). See Sdiool Histories. 

A Real Paddy. SeeLP.L. 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. Bvo. 

RediMth (H., A.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

RhoadesGI*P*)* See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes (W. B.). See School Histories. 

Rieu (H.)» M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. B.). See C. C Channer. 

Robertson (A.). D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 190Z. Demy Bvo, js. 6d, net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
190X.X904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, z66o*z83a. Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d. 
net, 

Robertson (C. Qrant) and Bartholomew 
(J. Q.\ F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQumrto, 
4^ « 6d. net, 

Robertson(Sira.S.),K.aS.I. CHITRAL: 
Thb Story op a Minor Sibgb. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. m. td.net. 



Robinson (A. W.), M.A. Sec Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr, Bvo. 3*' td. 

Robin8on(F. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodwell (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock,D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap.Bvo. 3*. 6</. 

Roe(Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
afrontispiece in colour. Demy Bvo. ios,6d, 
net, 

Roffers (A. O. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (B. S.). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr, Bvo, as, 6d, Also in 4 
Parts, Parts I, and II. 6d. each; Part 
III.Bd.; PartlV.iod. 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-Statement of 
THE Opium Question. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, Cr, Bvo, a*, net, 

Royde-Smlth (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garner op Many Moods. 
Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. \s. 6d net. 

Rubie (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

RusseU (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. (a. 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D^ F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy Bvo. ns. 6d. net. 

St, Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bcinard. See Library of Devotion. 

Sales (St. Frauds de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Francis of Assist. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by Wiluam 
Hkvwood. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howell, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Demy Bvo. cr. net. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

*Sakl« (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fca/. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo, js. 6d. 

Sathas (C). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.\ WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6d. 

Scodamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 
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(V. PA M.A. THB MECHANICS 
OF DAILY UFE. lUastrated. Cr, 8iv. 

SttloM VB4munA\ TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. lUustrated by G. W. Ord. 

Ifinth RdUimu Fcap. Sva, a*. 64, 
Sclwol Edition, \s. 6tL 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

With la Illustrations by Augusta Guest. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8«v. a*, dd. 
Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr, ^o, 3^. (>d, net, 
ShakespMre (WlUbun). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1683; 1633: 1664; 

1685. Each £^t 4s. nttf or a complete set, 

£int las. M4t. 
Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio a is nearty ready. 
See also Arden. Standard Library and 

Littk Quarto Sbaken)eare. 
Sharp (A,). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr, 

8tw. ax. 6d, 
Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould. 
Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr.Zvo, 5X. 
Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on the death of John Keats, Author of 

* Endymion,' etc. Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, x8ax. ax. «#/. 
Sheppard (H. P.X M.A. See S. Baring. 

Gould. 
Sherwell (Arthur), M A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 

ax. 6d, 
Shiplev (Mary E.> AN ENGLISH 

CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD. 

REN. A.D. 597->o66. With a Preface by 

the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr, Qvo, ax. 6d, net. 
Sime (J.). See Little Books on Art. 
Slmonson (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARDL With 41 Plates. Imperial 

\to. £2t ax. net, 
Sfcetchley (R. B. D.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sklpton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sladen (Douflrlas). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. sx. net. 
Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. as, 6d 

Smailwood (M. G.). See Uttle Books on 

Art. 
Smedley(P. E.). See I.P.L. 
Smjth ,(Adaiii). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two volumes. Demy Bvo, 2xs.net. 
Smith (Horace and James). Sec Little 
Library. 



Smith (H. Bompaa),_^M.A. 

lOR - 



A NEW 
Crown Bvo, 



JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
ax. With Answers, ax. 6d. 
Smith (R. Mudle). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by. Fcap, Bvo. 
3X. 6d. net. 
Smith (Newell C). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
Wilfred Whittbn. Illustrated. Wide 
Demy Bvo, xas, 6d. net, 
Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 6x. 
Snowden(C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Deney Bvo. 4*. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Somet (L. A.). See Junbr School Books. 
South (E. WiltonX M. A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by David Hannav. 

VoL I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

VoL II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 
Spence (C. H.), M. A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 
With Maps and Diagrams. Demy Bvo. 
lax. ddi. net. 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Staley (Bdrcnmbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Royal Bvo, i6s, net. 
Stanbridsre (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 
StancUffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition, Fcap, Bvo. ix. 
Stead (W. J.). See D. Gallaher. 
Stedman(A. M. M.), M.A. 
INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. XX. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo, as, 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter I^tin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh Ed, revised. xBmo. 
IS. 6d. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Third Edition. 
iBmo, IX. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. xBmo, Third Edition. 
IX. 6d. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eleventh Ed. Fcaf. 
Bvo. IS, 6d, 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Cr.Bvo, is. 
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SASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition^ 
re-writteM. Cr* Bva. is. 6ai Original 
Edition. 2s, 6d. Kby, 3^. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8vo. M. 6d. With Vocabulary, ar. 

KOTANDA 9UAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fi/th Edition, Fcap. Bvo. 
It. 6d, Witn Vocabulary, as. Key, as. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION ; Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
ximo. Fourth Edition, is, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, iBmo. IS, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. is. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. Bvo, IS. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. xs 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. as, 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition. 
iBmo^ Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Eighth Edi- 
Hon, revised Cr. Bvo, is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr, Bvo. as, 6d. 
Kby, y, net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition, Fcap. Bvo. is. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel CR. Elliott). M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6a. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.)t of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Dem^ Bvo, Third Edition. 
71. 6d 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr.Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated^ Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Stenart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 



HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. las. 

Library Edition. Dem^B/vo. a vols, ass.iui, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. Buckram. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. L). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson diuing 
1887.8. Cr, Bvo, 65. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
Bvo. 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (F. a.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of SiR 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Mottbux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Bvo, 3/. 6d, 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Pnilosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; formerly Fellow 
of University Colleee, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, 
Bvo, 5s. net, 

Straker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Bvo, •js,6d, 
net. 

Stroud (H.). D.Sc, M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition, 3^ . net. 

Strutt (JoseDh). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Enerav- 
ings. Revised by J . Charles Cox, LL. D. , 
F.S.A. Quarto, ais. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA With a Map. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 

5turch(P.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
dples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 1893-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and ObUque ProjectioiL 
With 50 Plates and 240 Figures. Foolscap, 
Ss. net. 

Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 

Symes (J. E.X M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 
as. 6d 

S3mipson(B.M.)t M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 
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AGRICOLA. With latrodnction 

Noc«ft, Map, etc, by R. F. Datis, M.A., 

OBRMANIA. Bt the tame Editor. Pcmf. 

hoc, %». See abo Classical Translationt. 
'ndlMk(W.> HOWARD LETTERS AND 

MEMORIES. DtmyZn^, tos,6d,n£t, 
Taiil«r(J.). See Librarr of Devotion. 
Taylor (A. 6.> THE ELEMENTS OF 

METAPHYSICS. D4my%v0. tos.6d.net. 
Taylor (P. O.X M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Taylor (1. A.). See Oxford Bif "-'- 



Taylor (John W.). THE COMtNG OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church HistcMy and Tradition. 
Witha6Illoscrations. D*myZvt>. 7*. 6d. net 

Taylor T. M.), M.A.. Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.lvo. 7s. 6d. 

Toasdalo-BuckeU (Q. T.). THE COM- 
PLETB SHOT. lUnstratMi. Sec9ndEd. 

Toonyaoo (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Chuktom Coluns, 
M.A. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chorton 
Collins. M.A. Cr. 8cw. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

TMrry (C S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W. M.> See Little Library. 

TlMobald(P. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Reoiud. Cr. 
Zva. 9S. 6d. 

Thompaon (A. HA See Little Guides. 

TUestoii(MaryWl). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. J^ourtttnik Edi- 
tion. Medium \6mo. as. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompidna (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Uttle 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOT£-B(X)K With x6 Illustrations and 
• Maps. Third Ed, DemyZvc. jos.6d.net 

Tovnbeo (Paget}, M.A., D.Litt. See 
(Jxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Zve. 5s. 

An eiMSode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gadic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevehran (O. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Secend 
Edition. Dtmy ivo. tos. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (O. B.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (B. A.X B.A., F.CS. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell*aill (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Hany). THE COMPLETE 
CjOLFER. Illnstrated. Eighth Edition. 
DemyZvo. ros.6d.net. 
A Cdbnial Edition is also published. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 



YMtthanOlerbortM.), B.A.(Ojeoo.X THB 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STITARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. WithaoIUustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. Met. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With as lUus. 
trations in Colour by Maukicb G«bxfpbm- 
HAGBN. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Voogelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Sxamia*' 
tion Series. 

Waddell(Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of X903>X904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third esmd 
Cheaper Edition. Demy9vo. 'fs.6d.MOt. 

Wade fa. W.X D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fi/ikBditum. 

Wajifner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Clsathbr and 
B. Crump. In Pour Volusnes. Fca.^ %oo. 
3x. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.— Thb Ring op thb Nibkl^ng. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. II. — Parsifal, LoHBNOBnr, and 

Thb Holy Grail. 
Vol. III. — Tristan and Isolds. 

WalUJ.C). DEVILS. Illustrated by tht 
Autnor and from photographs. Dorny 8s«. 
4X. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charlaa). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hen. Winiam), M.A 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Conunentary of 
Bbnvbnuto da Imol a and other authorities. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
MooRB. In Two Volumes. Second SeU- 
/tM», entirely re- written. Cr.Zvo. xKs.net, 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in (Country Places. Second SeUtion. 
Small Pott Zvo. 9S. net. 
See also Little Library. 

Watt (Prancis). See T. F. Henderson. 

Weatherhead (T. C), M.A EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. Stw. 
as. See also Tunior Examination Series. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

Wdi7'(Archlba1d), M.A AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. BtfO. 6s. 

WeUs (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

WelU(J.),M. A., FellowandTutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr .Zvo. %s.6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eighth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. ^00. 3c 64. 
See also Little (kudes. 

Whelden(P. W.). A LITTLE BROTHBR 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 lUustrations, 
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yofwhicharebyA.H.BocicLAiix>. Large 

Cr, Svo. 6s. 
WhlbleyCC). See W. E. Henley. 
Whlbley (L.), M.A.- Fellow of Pembroke 

College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 

CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 

AND CHARACTER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WbltakerCa. H.), M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
White (Onbert). THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L. C. MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Warde 

Fowler, M.A. Cr. bzw. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 
WhitfieM (B. B.). See Commercial Series. 
Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 

C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 

xaf. 6d, net, 
Whiteley (R. Uoyd), F.I.C, PrinciDal of 

the Municipal Science SchooL West Brom- 

wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Cr. Bvo. 9S. td, 
Whitley (Mlsc). See Lady Dilke. 
Whltten (WA See John Thomas Smith. 
Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
WUberforce (WnfrM). See LitUe Books 

on Art. 
Wnde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 5^. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy Bvo. 

12s. 6d. net. 
POEMS. Den^ Bvo. jos. 6d. net. 
INTENTIONS Demy Bvo. i^. 6d.net. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

Bvo. zor. 6d. net, 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

Bvo. X2s.6d, net, 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy Bvo. its. 6d. net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Bvo. 

12s, 6d. net. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 

NEST. Demy Bvo. J2S. 6d. net. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Bvo. 

12s. 6d. net. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 

OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Bvo. 

191. 6d. net. 
WlUdns (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr.Bvo. as. 6d. 
WUllams (A.). PETROL, PETER: or 

Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. lUus- 

trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 



4to. js. 6d. net. 
Williamson " 



OB (M. Q.). See Ancient Cities. 

WilUamsoorW.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
xos. 6d. 

WllUamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

Wlllsoo (Heckles). LORD STRATH- 
CON A : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
DemyBvo,^ t9.6d. 
A ColoBiftl Edition is also published. 
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WiU%{A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. D^mjr 8cw. 

'^ C^kmial Edidoo is also pablithed. 

WyiitfkMBCRt. Hon. aMive). M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
8PEARE. With aa Introdaction and 
Noto. D^my 8cw. B$tckrmm, liii t0f. 
lof . 6^ 

WyMi(R.>andPnMM(a.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Descripcioo of Monten^^ro. With 40 
IIlustnitioBt. Cn 80^. %s. 6d, net 

\mU (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Sel«:ted from Modem Writers. 



Reviud mnd Emltuvtd Ediiiom. 

ZS.6d, 



Cr. 



Yonnr (PtlMo). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustratioos. 
Sevtntk Edition, ^ Dtmy ivo. laf. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Appreria- 
tioo of the Motor Car. Small Demy Sew. 
V. net. 

Yonnr (T.M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr.Sew. Clothe as.6ti. ; 
Paper boards, xs. 6d, 

Zlmmern (Antoola). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY ^ Fcap,Zvo, is,6d,ncU 



Ancient Cities 

General Editor, a C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc.. F.R.S. 
Cr, Svo. 4s, 6d. net. 



CHSsmL By B. C. A. Windlej D.Sc F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Skkkwsburv. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A 

Illustrated. 
Cantbkbury. By J. C Cos, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
EDtNBtntGH. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

lUostrated by Herbert Railton. 



Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympson, MJL, 
M. D. Illustrated bv E. H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey. Illcistrated 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. ByS. A.O.Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 



The Antignary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A 
Demy Svo. *js, 6d, net. 



Engush Monastic Lipb. By tbe Right 
Rer. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Etlition, 

Rbmains op Tme Prbhistoric Agb in 
England. By B. C A. Windlc, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Phms. 

Old Sbkvicb Books op thb English 
Church. By Chri^opher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henrv Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Cbltic Art. By I. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

ArCHJBOLOGV and FaLSB ANTIQUITlBSi 

By R« Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrinbs op British Saints. By J. C Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 



Thb Royal Forests op England. By 1 

a Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. lUustrated. 
Thb Manor and Manorial Rjecords. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Sbals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
Thb Domesday Inquest. By Adolphns 

Ballard, B. A. , LL. B. With 27 Illustrations. 
The Brasses op England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M. A. With many Illustratioos. 

Second Edition, 
Parish Life in MEoiiCVAL England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 
The Bells of England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 

Second Edition, 



The Arden Sliakespeare 

Demy Svo, 2s. 6d, net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

Aa edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. | King Lear. Edited by W. J. Grakr. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward Julius Caesar. Edited by M. MacmHIaB. 
Dowden. I The Tempest. Edited by Moveton Looe. 

iContimmed, 
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Otnbllo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Amdkomicus. Edited by H. B. Bail* 

don. 
Cymbblinb. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
Thb Mbrrt Wivbs op Windsor. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
A Midsummer Night's Drbam. Edited by 

H. Cuniof^hiuxi. 
King Hbnry V, Edited bv H. A. Evans. 
All's Well That Ends Wsll. Edited by 

W. O. Brigstocke. 
Thb Taming of thb Shrbw. Edited by 

R. Warwick Bond. 
TiMON of Athbns. Edited by K. Deiehton. 
Mbasurb for Mbasurb. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
Twblfth Night. Edited byMoreton Luce. 



Thb Merchant of Vbnicb. Edited by 

C Knox Pooler. 
Troilus and Crbssida. Edited by K$ 

Deighton. 
Antony and Clbopatra. Edited byR. H. 

Case. 
Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
The Two Gbntlbman of Vbrona. R> 

Warwick Bond. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
The Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 

Cuningham. 
King Richard iil Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 



Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition, Illustrated. Fcap.Zvo, is. 

"Easy Stories prom English History. By 
E. M. Wnmc^Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.* Third Editiotu Cr,Bvo, is. 

Easy Exbrosbs in Artthmbtic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second EdiHon, Fcttp, 



The Beginner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



Without Answers, if. With Answers. 

I*, zd. 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. F\fth Ed, Fcap. hvo, is. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 

of * DicUtion Passages.' Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. IS. 



Books on Business 

Cr, Svo, 2S, 6d, net. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

Thb Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second Edition. 
The Business of Insttrancb. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
Thb Electrical Inihtstry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
Thb Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N. A. 
Thb Money Markbt. By F. Stiaker. 
The Business Side of Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LCF.CS. 



The Automobile Industst. By G. de I^ 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Invbstmbnts. By 
•A Moil.' 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

Thb Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A.. LittD. 
A series of texts of Bjrzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 



Zachariah of Mitylenb. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy 8cv. lai. 6d, net, 

ShrAGRius. Edited by Lton Parmentier and 
M. Bides. Demy 8cv. zor. 6d, net. 



Thb History of Psbllus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Demy Bvo, ixs. net, 
Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy Bzw. js. 6d. net. 
The Chronicle of Morba. Edited by John 

Schmitt. Demy&vo> tst.net. 
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MESSRa Mbthusm'b Catalogue 



The Ghnxehsiaa's BiU« 

Oenertl Editor. J. H. BURN, aD.» F.R,S.E. 
Fcap. 8fv. IX. 6</. futeack, 

A terlef of Expothioiis oa the Books of the Bible, which will be of servioe to the 
fenerml reader in the practical and devotional studr of the Sacred Text 

Each Book U proTided with a full and clear introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
positioii of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. Tha Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre* 
spondin^ as far as possibia with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translauon of the Authorised Version is printed in full, sudk corrections as are 
daemcd necessary being placed in footnotes. 



Tks Epistls of St. Paul trb Apostls to 
TMB Galatians. Edited by A* W. Rolnn* 
too, M. A. Stcond EdiUotu 

BocLBStAsm. Edited by A. W. StrtaiM, 

D.D. 
Tms Epistlb of St. Paul the Apostlx to 

Tm pMtuppiAift. Edited by C R. D. 

Bicfs, D.D. Steend Edition, 
Tm EnsTLB or St. Jamss. Edited by 

H. W. Futford M.A. 



IsAUH. Edited by W.S.B«xncs, D.D. Tm 

Volu9Mtt, With Map. ar. net eetch. 
Turn Epistlb op St. Paul thb Apostlb to 

THE Ephbsians. Edited by G. H. Whitsker, 

M.A. 
Thb Oospbl According to St. Mark. 

Edited by J. C Du Buissoo, M. A. a*. U 

net, 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossiams 

AND PMnjBMON. Edited by H. J. C. Knight, 

M.A. a«. M#/. 



The OhnTchman's Liteaiy 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, aD.,F.R.aE. 

Cramm Scx^. 31. 6<f. ea€h. 

Some New Testament Problkms. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s, 

The Churchman's Introductioh to thi 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A 

The Church op Christ. By £. T. Creen, 
M.A 6s, 

By J. A. Mao 



ToB BBGnnnNGS of Bngluh Christianitt. 
ByW. E.CoUiiis,Bi.A With Map. 

The Kingdom ot Heaven Herb and Here- 
after. By Canon Wintetbotham, M.A, 
B.Se.,LL.B. 

Thb Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 
Its Literarv and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowdeui D. D. Second Edition, 

EvOLVTiON. By F. B. Jevona, M.A., LitLD. 



Comparative Thbologt. 
CulkKh. 6s. 



Olawdcal Translatioiu 

Edited by H. F. FOX. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose Collegfi Oxford. 

Crown ^0, 

A series of Translations from tbe Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished byllterarf 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 



iEsCHYLUS*' Agamemnon Choephoroe. £u- 

menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell. 

LL.D. 5*. 
Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor,M.A v.6d, 
CiCERO-^lect Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 

Morenoi PbilipoaciL. in Catilinam). Trans^ 

lated by H. E. D. Blakbton, M.A. sx. 
CicBRp-»D« Natnra Deorura. Translated by 

F. Brooks. M.A 3*. 6d, 
CicERO*-De Ofl&dis. Translated by G. B. 

Gardiner. M.A. %s, 6d* 



by A. D. Godlcy, M. A 
Lucian — Six Dialogues (Ni^rinus. Icaro-Me" 



nippus. The Cock. The Smp. The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. ^s.6d 



Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A Morsbead, M. A ax. 6d, 

Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Tflui** 
lated by R. B. Townshend. sx. 6d, 

The Satires op Juvenal. Ttaodaled by 
&G. Owen. a»,6d. 
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Tnm AsT OP THIB Grsbks. By H. B. Walters. 
With xia Plates and x8 Illustrations in the 
X«xt« WUURtty^Zv9* ias,6ii,Mii, 



Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 

Vblazquxz. By A. de 



Berasta. With 94 
Plates. WideRoyml Bitw, los, 6d. uti. 



Ooxnmercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS. LittD., M.A. 
Crown Svo, 



CoMHSRaAL Education in Thbory and 

Practice, By E. E. Whitfield, M. A. 5*. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Sories treating the qi»estion of Commercial 

Education fulTy from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Comhbrcb and Colonies prom 

EuzABBTH TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt-D., M.A. Third Edition, as. 
CDmimibrcial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. xs. 6d. 
Thb Economics op Commbrcb, By H. de 

B. Gibbias, Litt.P.» M.A. Second Editicn, 

jt. 6d* 
A German Commercial Bjiaobs. By S. £. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, as, 
A Commercial Geography op thb British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sirik 

Edition, as, 
A Commercial Geography op Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. B900, B.A. as. 



A Primbr op Bosiness. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, xs, 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M. A. Fourth Edition, xs. 6d, 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, as, 
German Commbrcial Corrbspomdbncb. By 

S. £. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition, as. 6d, 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. B. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition, as. 
Precis Writing and Oppicb Corrbspond- 

ENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 

Edition, as. 
A Guide to Propessioms and Business. 

By H. Jones, xs. 6d. 
The Principles op Book-kbbping sy Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. as. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition, as. 



The Ooimoissenr's Library 

Wide JioyalZvo, 2Ss.net, 

A sumptuous series of 30 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure. collot3rpe, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 
Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, 30 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaskelL With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Fttrniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

^th x6o Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition, 



European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng. 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 JPlates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths^ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie With a8 Illustrations m Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and 13 ia Colour. 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Spo, cloth, 2s. ; leather , 2s, 6d, net. 



Tbb Coumtieits or St. AuGUVtmB. Edited 
hyC.Bifg»I>'I>* SiMthEdUiom. 

.Tm CRKitTiAM Ybak. Edited by Walter 
L«ii, DlD. ThetdEiiUmu 



The iMrrATioM of Christ. Bdittd by C 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Seemd Editiess, 

[Contimted, 
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Tks Lobakt op DvronoM- 

Ltba Iif W OC K T i OM. Edited by Walter 

Lock,D.D. 
A Sbuous Call to a Dbvout and Holt 

LiPB. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. Fomrtk 



The Tbmplb. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Stc^md Edition, 
A GuiDB TO Etsmmitv. Edited by J. W. 

Stmnbridge, B.D. 
Thk Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Ltka ArosTOLiCA. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
Thb Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Httttoo, BLA. 
Thb Thooghts op Pascal. Edited by C 

S. JemuUf AI.A. 
On thb Lovb op Goo. By St. Francis de 

Sales. EdicedbyW.J.Knox.UtUe,M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation prom thb 

Saints and Fathbrs. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, aD. 
Thb Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
Thb Dbvotions op St. Ansblm. Edited by 

CC t.Wcbb,M.A. 
Gracb Abounding. ByJohnBnnyan. Edited 

by S« C Freer, A&.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Prhtata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, RD. 



Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book prom thb Sanrrs and Fatkkrs. 
Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 

Hbavbnlt wisdom, a Selecdon from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Light, Lipb, and Lovb. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, M . A. 

An Introduction to Thb Devout Lipe. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo : a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By H^iry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. W^ith an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhoose, 
Editor of * A Little Book of Life and Death.' 

The Little Flowers op thb Glorious 
Messbr St. Francis and or his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introducti<m by A. G. 
Ferrers HowclL 

Thb Spiritual Guidb, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written bv Dr. MichaeldeMoIinos^ Priest 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. 



The ninstrated Pocket LHiraiy of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap %vo. 3; . 6dr. net each vohime. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

OOLOUBED BOOKS 

Old Colourbd Books. By George Paston. 

With z6 Coloured Plates. Fca^.Zvo, as. mi. 
Thb Lifb and Death of John M ytton, Esq. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. FtmHh 

RdiiUn. 
Thb Lifb op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handlby Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

17 Coloured Plates and zoo Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. Second Edition, 
Mr. Spongb's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. With xx Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JORROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

AJJcen. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 

omtains Aiken's very fine illustrations 

instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Colouifed Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 



Thb Analysis of thb Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates hv 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Woo(L 
Tub Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

THE PiCTURESQUB. By William Ca«nbe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsoo. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 

of Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsoo. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax im 

Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundline of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of * The Three Tours.' With 

24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dancb of Dbath, fix>m the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Two Volumes, 
This book contains 76 Colonfed Plates. 
The Dancb of Life : A Poem. By tiie Audior 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illostarated with sS 

Coloured Bngravings by T. Rowlandsoo. 

iComtimied, 
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Illustratbd Pockbt Library of Plain and Coloured Books— c^iintud. 



or, the Day and Nieht 
" nis 



Life in London 

Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. , and "Lis 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured PUtes by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc 
Two Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Miutarv Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ' National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 



The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game J 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completes! Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffixy 
Gambado, £^. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddv. With 29 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
. William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In. 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— 21 in number 
— ^are reproduced inphotogravure. 

iEsop's Fables. With 380 WoodcuU by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshaiuc. 



The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. K Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Liover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 24 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers. ^ By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Examination Series 

E(fited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M. A. Fcap. Bvo. is. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M. A. Second Edition. 
Junior Latin Examination Pa pers. By C 

G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition. 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Fourth EdiHon, 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greer Examination Papers. By T« 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above. 3^. td. net. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
ByW. G.Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Junior Sehool-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP. LL.D.. and W. WILLIAMSON. B.A, 



A Clasa«Book op Dictation Passages. By 

W. WUUamson* B.A. Thirteenth EdiHotu 

Cr, 8cw. u. td. 
The Gospel AccotomG to St. Matthew. 

Kdited by E. WUton South. Bi.A. With 

Tbre« Maps. Cr. 800. xs. 6d. 
TheGospelAccokdingtoSt.Makk. Edited 

by A. E. Ruble. D.D. MTith Three Maps. 

Cr. %oo. IS. 6d, 
A J tmiOR English Grammar. By W. Williain. 

son, B. A. With numerous passages forparsing 

and analysts, and a diapter on Essay Writing. 

Third Sditiom. Cr. ivo, t. 
A Junior Chemistrt. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 

F.CS. With 78 Illustrations. Feurth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8c^. aj; 6d, 
The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 

A. E. Ruble, D.D. Cr. Hvo. at. 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 

Somet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition. 

Cr, Sfw. ax. 



Elementary Experimental Scibncb. Pht- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chkmistry 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc With a Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Ei/ih Edition. Cr. Svo. 
9S. 6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. E{ftk Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 

Elementary Experimental Chbmistky. 
ByA. E.DunsUn, B.Sc With 4 Plates and 
X09 Diagrams. Second Edition, Cr. 
Bvo. ax. 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M. A. Second Edition. Cf.^oo. ax. 

The Gospel According to St. Lukb. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
Svo. as. 

The First Book of Kings. £dited by 
A. E. RuBiB, D.D. With Maps. C^. Bzw. 
ax. 



Leaders of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Cr. Bvo, 2X. net. 



With Portraits. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilberporce. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Keble. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes. By R. L. Ottley, 

D. D. Second Edition, 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Third Edition. 
John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. .S'xcmi(^£'^///m. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 

D. C L. Third Edition. 
John Donne. ByAugustus Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



Little Books on Art 

IVith many Illustrations, Demy idmo, 2s, 6d, net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject wider treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with tiie greatest care. E^ch volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. 

Bookplates. E. Alxnadc 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. 

Romnby. George Paston. 

Grbuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 

Vandvck. M. G. Snudlwood. 

Turner. Frances TyrrcU-Gill. 

DOrer. Jessie Allen. 

HoppNER. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



Watts. R E. D. Sketchley. 

Lbighton. Alice Corkrsui. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
CoROT. Alice Pollard and Ethel BimstmgL 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 
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LiTTLB Books on hRT-^continued, 
Burns- JoNBS. Fortunde de Lisle. 

Mrs. £. A. Sharp. 



Edition. 
Rbhbrandt. 



Seeond | Claude. Edward Dillon. 

I The Arts of Tapan. Edward Dillon. 
I Enamels. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 



The Little Galleries 

Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d, net, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Little Gallery op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery op Romnby. 
A Little Gallery op Hoppner. 



A Little Gallery op Millais. 

A Little Gallery op English Poets. 



The Little Otddes 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott Svot cloth, 2s. 6d, net,; leather , y, 6d, net, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (i) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 



Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamillon Thompson. Stcond Edition, 
Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 

M. A. Seventh Edition. 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By George Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F.G. Brabant, M. A. 
The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. 

Windlc, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A. 

Windlc, D.Sc., F.R.S. Third Edition, 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Baniu;-Goald. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. 
Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 



Hertpordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 

r.R.H.S. 
The Isle op Wight. By G. Clinch. 
Kent. ByG. Clinch. 
Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 
Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. ByW. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 

Edition, 
The East Riding op Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 
The North Riding op Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 

Brittany. By S. Barine*Goald. 
Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Svo. Each Volume, cloth, is, 6d, net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E.V. Lucas. Two Vols. 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wright. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Thb Littls Lihakt t^mHm u id . 

Btfkra (R. HA THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Ahjiy. 

BanMtt<Mrs.P. AA A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
B«cklord (WUIIaM). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. DcNisoN Ross. 
BlAlM (WlUUwi). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

PBKUGINt. 



Borraw (OMrg«). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. HiNDBS Gkoomk. 7>v# V^lwm*, 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Brawnlag (RoterO. SELECTIONS 
FRONT THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Gsippin, M.A. 

CmntncCOMrM). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTrlACOBIN: with Georcb 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowlor (AbrafuuB). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 

MlNCHtN. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 

Dkanb. 
Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 

Mathbson. Two Volumts* 
CraslMw (RiclMrd). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (AUglileri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

Edited by Paget Toynbeb, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans. 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

ToYNBEB, M.A., D.Litt 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by.H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

ToYNBBB, M.A.» D.Litt. 
Darley (Qeorffe). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Strbatpbild. 
Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Tvw Volumts. 
Perrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich • Freer and Lord 

Iddesleigh. Two Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Ttvo Volumes. 
aa8keU(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro 

duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 

Masbfield. 
Klnfflake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 

Introduction and Notes. Second EditioH. 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. dited by 

E. V. Lucas. 



Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. GoDi ' ' 

First Edition. 



by A. D. Godley, M.A. A reprint of the 



Lonffeilow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFfi" 
L. M. Faithfull. 



ElOM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 



Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Wright. 
MUton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 

Bbbcring, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Moir(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. Hbndbrson. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 
RocbefoocaiddCLa). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 

by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 

Powell. 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 

M.A. 
Sterne (Laoreoce). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURl^EY. Edited by H. W. Pauu 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

SON. Edited by J. Churton Coluns, 

IN 'mEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

Beeching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizadeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S.Gwtnn. 
Vauffiian (Henrr). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhou8e(Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Tenth Edition. 
Also on Japanese Paper. Leather. 55. 
net. 
Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

C Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. IX 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Gborgb 
Sampson. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

Pott i6mo. In 40 Volumes, Leather , price \s, net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, los, net. 



Miniattire Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the editionpuh- 
lished hy W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
^zmo. Leather^ 2s, net, ■ 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. ^ By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy "yxmo. Leather ^ 2J. net. 

The RubAiyat of Omar KhayyXm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the xst edition 

. of 1859, Fourth Edition, Leather^ zs, net. 



Thb Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherburv. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
yeajr 1764. Demy ^smo. Leather, zs. net. 

The Visions of Dom Francisco Quevedo 
ViLLEGAS, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Aerringman, x668. 
Leather, 2f . net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of T848. Leather, zs. net. 



Fcap, %vo. 



Oxford Biographies 

Ecu:h volume^ cloth^ 2s, 6d, net ; leather^ ^s, 6d, net. 



Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With Z2 Illustrations. Second 

Edition, 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsbur^b, M.A. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With la Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C Benson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

13 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With la 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With Z3 Illustrations. 



T. 



F. Henderson. 
With 12 



Robert Burns. By 

With 13 Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With x6 Illustrations. 
Canning. ^ By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Illus- 

trations. 
Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

Z2 Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr, Zvo. zs. 6d, 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key {Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s, net, 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition, 
Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net, 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Moriclw Sixth Edition, 



Key {Third Edition) issued as above 
6*. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
fs. net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B. A, 
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School Histories 

Illusirated. Cr&wn 8tw. is, 6d, 



A School Histokv op Wakwiocshirb. By 
B. C A. Whidle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

A School History op Sombxsbt. By 
Walter Ravmond. Second Edition, 

A School Histort op Lamcashirb. by 
W. E. Rhodes. 



A School History op Surrey. By H. E. 
Maiden, M.A. 

A School History op Middlbsbx. By V. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A.» ESc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 



Practical Mbchanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 
Fourth Editiom, Cr, 8m. y, 6d, 

Practical Chbmistry. Part l By W. 
French, M.A. Cr, %i>o. Fourth BatHou, 
If. 6^ Part u. By W. French, M.A., and 
T. U. Boardman, M.A. Cr, Zvo, is, 6d. 

Tbchnical Arithmbtic and Gbombtry. 
By C T. MUlis, M.I.M.B. Cr, 9vo, 

yt, 6d, 

ExAMPLBS IN Physics. By C E. Jaduon, 

B.A. Cr, Zvo, ax. 6d, 
Plant Lipb, Studies in Garden and SchooL 

By Horace F. Tones, F.CS. With 320 

Diagrams. Cr, 9vo, y. 6d, 



Thb Complbtb School Chbmistry. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 lUustraUons. 
Cr, Bvo. 

An Organic Chbmistry por Schools and 
Tbchnical Institutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc (Lend.), F.CS. Illustrated. 
Cr, Svo, 

Elbmbntary Scibncb por Pupil Tbachers. 
Physics Sbction. By W. T. Oough, 
A.R.CS. (Lend.), F.CS. Chemistry 
Section. By A. £. Dunstan. B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.CS. With a Plates and zo Diagrams. 
Cr, Btfo, as. 



Methnen's Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R, N. CROFTS, M.A. 
One Shilling each. 



L'HiSTOiRB d'unb TuLiPB. Adapted hyT. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. Second Edition, 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson db Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. 
Mtf moires db Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhosules. 



Methnen^s Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series maj represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four :— i. Soundness op Text. 2. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness op Type. ^ 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to 350 pajj^es, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or m 
cloth gilt at One Shilli|ig net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 



The Meditations op Marcus Aureuus. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 

Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 

Verulam. 
Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. TKfc text has been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
The Foems and Songs op Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy op Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
Thb Poems OP Thomas Chatterton. In^ 

volumes.^ 
Vol. I. — Miscellaneous Poems. 

[Contiiuud. 
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Mbthubn's Standard LiBRAXY—c^ntimud, 

Vol. II.— The Rowley Poems. 
Thb New Lifb and Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D, G. Kossetti. 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranpord. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Thb History op the Decline and Fall op 
THE Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
tne more expensive edition are not given. 
The Vicar op Wakepibld. By Oliver 

Goldanith. 
Thb Poems andPlavsopOliver Goldsmith. 
The Works op Bbn Jonson. 

Vol. i.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 
Vol. II.— Cynthia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
Thb Pobms op John Kbats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by £. de 
Selincourt. 
On the Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
k Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Omon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

LiPE. By William Law. 
Paradise Lost. By John Milton. 

ElKONOKLASTES AND THE TenURE OP KiNGS 

AND Magistrates. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 
Thb Republic op Plato. Translated by 



Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 

The translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Little Flowers op St. Franus. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works op William Shakespeare. In 

xo vdumes. 
Vol. l— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 

Errors. 
Vol. 1 1. — Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Nizht's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vol. hi.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henrv iv. 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vl 
Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 

VI. ; The Traeedy of King Richard iii. ; 

The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry vin. 
The Poems op Percy Bysshb Shkllby. In 4 
volumes. 
VoL I.— Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam^ etc 
The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Lipb op Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities op 
Sblbornb. By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M. A. 

Fulfy Illustrated. 

Electric Light and Power: An Intro> 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 



How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr, Zvo. is. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

F(/iA Edition. Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Third Edition, Cr. Svo. 

31. 

An Introduction to the Study op Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 
Bvo. 7s. 6d, 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Bvo. AS. 6d. 

Rtpovsst Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. Bvo. ax. 6d. 



ing. By K E. Brooks, B.Sc (Lond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James. 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E.^ Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Enemeering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical School. Cr. Bvo. 4s. 6d 
Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. as. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY. D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with tpustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the qnesUons dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and condae statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 



Tm XXXIX. AincLSS op thb Chvkck of 
England. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. P^k mmd Ckit^^ Editum in ont 
Vohtmt. Dtmy 8cv. X3/. td. 

An Intkoooction to thb History op 
RauGiON. By F. 6. Jevons. M.A., 
Iitt.D. Third Edition, DtmyZvc, 7os,6d. 

Thb Doctrinb of thb Incarnation. By R. 
L. Ottky, D.D. Second mmd Cktm^ 
EdiHom Dtmy 2v0, zu. 6d, 



An Introduction to the History of the 
Crbbds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
Zvo, los. 6d, 

The Philosophy of Religion in Englakd 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Zvo, tos. 6d, 

A History of Early Christian Doctrinb. 
By J. F. Bethnne-Baker, M.A. DemyZvc. 
lox. td. 



The Westmiiurter Oommentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the Englidi 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, th^ will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



Thb Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Dtmy %tfO. Jos. td. 

Thb Book op Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition, DemfSvo. 6s. 

The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Dimy tvo. Third 
Edition, xof. 6d. 



The First Epistle op Paul the Apostlk 
TO thb Corinthians. Edited by H. L 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Bt/o. 6s. 

The Epistle op St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

The Book of Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A.jD.Litt. Demy Zvo, ios.6d. 



Part IL — Fiction 



Adderlejr (Hon. and Rev. Jamet). Author 
of 'Stephen Remarx.' BKHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Stcond Edition, Cr. Bvo. 
3S.6d, 
Albianeal (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

THE^' BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6f . 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Anstoy (P.). Author of *Vice Verst.' A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 3*. 6d, 

Baffot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition, Cr,Bvo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition, Cr, 

TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition, Cr.Bvo, 

68, 



CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
DONNA DIANA. A New Edition, Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. A New Edition, Cr.Bve. 

6s. 
Barinsr-Oould (8.). ARMINELL. Fijik 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
URITH. Fi/ith Edition. Cr.Svo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Ediiion. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fi/ik Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Ftfih Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Ediiion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 



6s. 

Seventh 
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BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 

trated. Second Edition, Cr. Svc. 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8w. 6*. 
WINEFRED. lUustrated. Second EdiHon, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illastrated. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
INDEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. A New Edition, 6d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Baraett (Bdith A.). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
BCirbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
BeUoc(Hilaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 

G.K. Chesterton. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Benson (B. P.) DODO. Fi^eenth Edition, 

Cr. Bro, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
THE CAPSINA. Second Edit, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr,Bvo. y.6d, 
Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr, 

Bvo, 6s. 
Burke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 

OXFORD. Second Edition, 
Barton (J. Bloundelle). THE FATE 

OFVALSEC. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard), Author of 'The Lake of 

Wine.' THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

Carey (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 
Second Edition. Ct, Bvo, 6s, 

Chesney(Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second EMtion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Se6 also Shilling Novels. 



Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET 
AGENT. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

CorelU (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Twenty Eighth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6.-. 

VENDETTA. Twenty-Fifth Edition, Cr. 

THELMA. Thirty-SeventhEd. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Eighteenth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS; A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. 150/A Thousand. Cr, 

GOE?S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Twetfth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

BOY: a Sketch. Tenth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 65. 

Cotes (Mrs* Everard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 
THEO'RUDDY. CrBvo. 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of The Raiders,' 
etc LOCH INVAR. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

A Third 

P] Sixth 

A] 6s. 

A m. Cr. 

Ci ondEd. 

Di HYTE. 

D4 PAWN. 

D< Sherlock 

y,' etc. 
Tenth 

Doncan (Sara Veannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 

Pindlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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With 8 Illus. 
Cr. Zvo, 6x. 



WEANS AT 
Second Edt • 



THE LADDER TO THE STARS. S^^md 

Editi0tu Cr, tvo. 6s, 
Sm also ShUling Novels. 
Pliiil«t«r (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Editwn, Cr.Ujc,, 6s, 
THE ROSE OF JOY. TAtrd Edition, 

Cr, 8o». 6s, 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. 

trmdons. Second Edition. 
S«e alio Shilling Novels. 
PItepatiick (K.) THE 

ROWALLAN. Illustrated. 

tion, Cr, 8vo, 6s, 
Prrnnds (M. C). STEPPING WEST- 

WARD. Soe^md Edition, Cr,8vo, 6s, 
MARGERY O* THE MILL. Second 

Edition, Cr, Qcv. 6s. 
PraMr(Mrs. Hiurli), Author of The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr,9vo, 6s, 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

TAird Edition. Crown ivo, 6s, 
Pry (B. and C.B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 

Fourth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Poller-MaltUind (BUaX Author of * The 

Dav Book of Bethia Hardacre. ' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Second Edition, Cr.Bxw, 6s, 
0«tes (BleanorX Author of ' The Biography 

of a Prairie Girl.' THE PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr. Svo, 6s, 
Gerard (Dorothea), Author of * Lady Baby.' 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition, 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. TAird 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
See also ShUling Novels. 
Qlasing (OoorgeX Author of * Demos,' * In 

the Year of Jubilee,' etc THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Ed, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
Qleig (Chariea). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr, Bvo, 3/. 6d, 
Hamilton (M.), Author of 'Cut Laurels.' 

THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition, 

Cr, Bvc, 6s. 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAlJGHTER. Fourth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Harrod (P.) (Prances Porbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Herbertson (Agnes Q.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
HIchens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
FELIX. Fi/ih Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Edition, Cr, Bv^ 6s, 
BYEWAYS. Cr,BtfO. 6s. 



StarUema 

>o. 6s, 
Seventh 

[N THE 

6*. 
'r-.SzMf, 6s. 
^ 8cw. 6s. 
NT AN- 
<ff. 6s. 

MlLUUL 



SI IJSeUtioH. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth JSdUion. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

?UISANTE. Fourth Edition, Cr, %vo. di. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. lUns- 

trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLK Second Ei. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Hope (Graham), Author of ' A Cardinal and 

his Conscience,' etc., etc. TH£ LADY 

OF LYTE. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Housman (Clemence). THE L.IFE OF 

SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Hueffer (Pord Madox). AN KNGLISH 

GIRL. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
Hsme (C J. CutcUfffeX Author of * Captain 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Fourth Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES 

Twenty-Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo, %s. 6d 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition,, Cr. 

Bvo. 3s. 6d, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illostiated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo, 3s. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. SixU 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 3J. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Eighth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3^ . 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 

Hon, Cr. Bvo, %s, 6d, 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition, Cr, Bvo. v. 6d, 
James (Henrv). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Bmily). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
LeQueuxfW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Ed, Cr„Bvo, 6s. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. ThirdEd, Cr,Bvo,6s, 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr,Bvo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third EdiHan. 

Cr. 8w. 6s, 
L^vett-Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. Sscimd 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Lendon (Jack), Author of < The Call of the 

Wild,' *The Sea Wolf,' etc. WHITE 

FANG. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Lucas (E. v.). LISTENER'S LURE : An 

Oblique Narration. Crown Bvo. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LyaU (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST. 4and Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 

3S.6d. 
McCarthy (Justin H.)> Author of < If I were 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Second Edition. 

Macnauffhtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth Edition. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth EdiHon. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 

Hon. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
]VIann(Mrs.M. E.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY, A New EdiHon. 

THE PARISH NURSK FouHh Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A Nffw EdiHon. 

Ollk'E. ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Second 

Edition. Cr.- Bvo. 6s. 
Marriott (Charies), Author of 'The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second EdiHon. 

Marsh^Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second EdiHon. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
EdiHon, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

A DUEL. Cr Bvo. 6s. 



IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Mason (A. E. WT), Author of * The Four 

Feathers,' etc CLEMENTINA. lUus- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen), Author of * Comin' thro' the 

Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Maxwell (W. B,), Author of 'The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Ninth EdiHon. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bro. 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. SecondEd. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
RESURGAM. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (R.). CiESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
•Miss MoUy» (The Author oQ. THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 3^. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third EdiHon. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second EdiHon. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Montresor (P. P.), Author of 'Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

ThtrdEdH^on. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Morrison jfArthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fzfth Edition. 

TO 'lONDON town. Second EdiHon. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Bx)o. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norris (W. E.). HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second EdiHon. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
OlUvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Tenth 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
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„j (B. PMlllM). MASTER OF 
lEN. Fourth RditUn, Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
OsMhMi <J«ln)i Author of *Barbe of 

Onnd Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Secmul Edition, Cr, 9v», 6t. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. F(/iA 

EMtiom, Cr. %oo. 6t. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a FrootUpiece 

in photogravure by Harold Copping. 

Fomrth EMtion, Cr, 8o». 6s, 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

by Hakold Copping. Fourth Edition, 

Cr,hoo. 6s, 
Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edhiom, Cr,9o0, 6s, 
Pmrtur (QUtart). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition, Cr, 8e>tf . 6s, 
URS.FAlX:mON, Fi/ihEditum, Cr,Zvff, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition, Cr, 8fw. 6s, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr, itfo, 6s, 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 

EdiHon, Cr, 8mu 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition, Cr,9tro, 6s, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUus- 

trated. Fi/Umth Edition, Cr, Sew. 6s, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Fi/ih Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition, Cr,Bvo, y,6d, 
Pttnberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition, Cr, Btw, 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. With lUustra. 

tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Cr, Btfo. 6s, 
Phinpotto (Bdea). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fi/ih Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. €s, 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Plckthall (JVUmuiduke). SATd THE 
FISHERMAN. Sixth Ed, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

•Q.» Author of *Dead Man's Rock.' THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Ed. Cr,Bvo.6s, 



THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth BdiUcn, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Second Sdiiion, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Rawsoa (Maud Stepnay), Author c^ *A 

Lady of the R^^ncy.' 'The Labourer's 

Comedy.' etc THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Second Edition, Cr, 8tw. 6t, 
Rim (Qraca). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Ridffa (W. Patt). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition, Cr,^oo, 6t, 
ERB. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second EdiHon. 

Cr, Bvo, 3*. 6d, 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Now BcUtion, 

Cr, Bvo, %s, 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. lUustxated. 

Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr, Bvo, 

%s,6d, 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth EdUion. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Roberts (C. O. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Bvo, 3s. 6d. 
RnsseU (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. lUustrated. Fi/tk 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, 6vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr, 800. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sarffeant (AdeUne). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Shannon. (W.P. THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. Bvo. 3f. 6d, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Shelley (Bartlia).£NDERBY. Third Ed, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
5id|Fwlck (Mrs. Alfred), Author of 'Cyn- 

thia'sWay.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 

Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Third Ed. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Sonnlchsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 

BONDS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Sunbury (Oeorsre). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr.Bvo, 3s. 6d, 
Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Wahieman (Paul). THE SONG OF TH£ 

FOREST. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
THE BAY OF LILACS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. ^ 

See also Shilline Novels. 
Waltz (B.C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. 

MARK: A Kentucky Romance. Cr. Bioo, 

6s, 
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WaUoa (H* B. Mvrlott). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. TAird Eaiti^n, 

Cr, 8cw. 6«. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 lUus. 

trations by Frank Craig. Third Edition, 

Cr,%tf0, 6s* 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Third Edition, CroTimBvo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Weils (H. a.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
Weyiiian(StaiiIey)f Authorof ' A Gentleman 

of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C. Woodville. 

Twenty-Jirst Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
White (Stewart E.), Authorof ' The Blazed 

Trail.^ CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance of the Free TraiL Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6u 
Wiiite (Pergr). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6f. 
WiUlams (Marffery> THE BAR. Cr, 

Bvo, 6s, 



WilHamfOB (Mrs. C. N.), Author of < The 

Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi^ 

iion, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 

THE ^STLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
PAPA. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
Wiiliamson (C. N. and A. M.\ THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Bebg the 

Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 

Sixteenth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

i6 Illustrations. Ninth Ed. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 

Illustrated. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Ninth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Fourth Ed, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Wyiiarde (Doif), Author of 'Uriah the 

Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 

PIONEER (Nous Autrcs). Fourth 

Edition, Cr,Bvo, 6s, 



Atttliorof <Mi88 MoUy.' THE GRE^T 

RECONCILER. 
Baifoor (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Barine-Qould(S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Bariow (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST. 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Rol>ert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (Qeorffe). THIRTEEN EVEN- 

INGS. 
Benson (E. P.), Author of 'Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Emma). THE POET'S CHILD. 
Balloclc(SlianP.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton (J. BioundeUe). THE CLASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Methnen's Shilling Novels 

Cr. Svo. C/oth, IS. net. 



AT A WINTER'S 



Capes (Bernard). 

FIRE. 
Cliesney (Weatlierliy). THE BAPTIST 

RING. 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
Cobb, Tiiomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
CoIlinfl[WOod (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OF THE 'JULIET.' 
Comford (1^ Cope). SONS OF ADVER. 

SITY. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 
Crane (Steplien). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dlcldnson (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
Diclcson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. lUus- 

trated. 
Embree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 

Illustrated. 
Penn (O. Manville). AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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r(J«MH.). ADAUGHT£ROF 

STRIFE. 
PIttstopiMB (O.). MORE KIN THAN 

KIND.t 
PtotdMr (J. S.). DAVID If ARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 
l^rrMt (R. B.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 
PrucU(M. B.). MISS ERIN. 
OollonCrofli). RICRERBY'S FOLLY. 
Qerard (DorothM). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. 
aOchrlstCR. Mtirniy). WILLOWBRAKE. 
aiaavllle (BmMt). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
OordMi(Jaliea). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLDS PEOPLE. 
QOM (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
Qray (B. M*QiMea). MY STEWARD- 

HalM (A, a.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
HamlltoiiCLord BmMt). MARYHAMIL. 

TON. 
Harrison (Mrs. Barton). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

E SINGER OF MARLY. 

1). THE MISSISSIPPI 

fyn). ANNE MAULE- 

THE KEEPERS OF 

^HE JOURNALIST. 
Pinch). WITH HOOPS 

and Boame (C. H.). 

OF INHERITANCE. 
A WOMAN OF SENTI. 

. JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
). THE AUTOCRATS. 
MacdonoU (Anne). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
Macgrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Macide (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
MayalMJ. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. 
Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 
Monkhoose (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 

TILIOUS. 



NesMt, B. (Mrs. Bhuid). 
ARY SENSE. 



THE LITER. 



NorrU(W. B.). AN OCTAVE. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. 

OUphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 

THE TWO MARY'S. 

Pondered (M. L.). AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Penny (Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR- 

Phlllpotts (Bden). THE STRIKING 

H()URS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Piyce (Richard). TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA'S 

BUTTON. 
Rurnond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 

Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VIL 

LAGE. 
Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 
Roberton(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
RusseU, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 

LITTE. 
Serjeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECH WOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERV OF THE MOAT. 
Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 

KING. 
Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
Stringrer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Bsmfe). CHRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
Sutherland JDuchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Swift (Benjamin). SORDON. 
SIREN CITY. 
Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

LIFE. 
Trafford-Taunton (Mr8.B.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward (AUen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Walneman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson ( H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
• Zack.» TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 
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Thb Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Second Edition, 
Only a Guard^Room Dog. By Edith £. 

Cttthell. 
The Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry 

CoIIingwood. 
Little Peter. By Lucas Malet Second 

Edition. 
Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By W. 

Clark Russell. Third Edition. 
The Secret of Madame de Monluc. By 

the Author of " Mdlle. MorL' 



Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated, Crown Svo, 35. 6d» 



Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl op the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition. 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. «. 6d. 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition. 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. £. 

Mann. 
When Arnold COMBS Home. ByMrs.M.£. 



Act4. 

The Adybntures of Captain Pamphile. 

Amaury. 

Tub Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle of Eppstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecils. 

The Chevalier D'Harmental. Double 

volume. 
Chicot the Jester. Being the first part of 

The LadyofMonsoreau. 
Conscience. 
The Convict's Son. 
The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the 

Archer. 
Crop-Eared Jacquot. 
The Fencing Master. 
Fernandb. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Gborgbs. 
The Great Massacre. Being the first part of 

Queen Margot. 
Henri db Navarre. Being the second part 
of Queen Margot. 



The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

Price 6d, Double Volumes^ is, 

HthknK de Chaverny. 



Being the first part 
of the Regent's Daughter. 
Louise db la Valli&rb. Being the first 

Eirt of The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 
ouble Volume. 
MaItre Adam. 
The Man in the Iron Mask. Being 

the second part of The Vicomte db 

Bragelonne. Double volume. 
The Mouth of Hell. 
Nanon. Double volume. 
Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontbkob. 
PkRB La Ruinb. 
The Prince of Thieves. 
The Reminiscences op Antony. 
Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanetta. 
Sylvandire. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 
The Three Musketeers. With a long 

Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 

volume. 
Twenty Years After. Double volume. 
The Wild Duck Shooter. 
The Wolf-Leader. 



LOVE AND LOUISA. 
PRIDE AND PRE- 



AlbanesKB. M.). 
Austen (Jane). 

JUDICE. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Barinff-aouId(S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHE/a> TACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 
THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Barr ^Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 



Methuen's Sixpenny Books 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Benson (E. P.). DODO. 
Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

ANNE MAULE. 



JOURNALIST. 

INT 



'THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 



'"^kT^-''''^'^ 



Capes (Bernard). 



THE LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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SION OF 

'HE R£t> 

VOYAGE 

LICANS. 
ON THE 

GREEN 

FOLLY. 



fTHE 
E IN 



Honiumr (B. W.). 
NO TALES._ 



MATRI. 
>N. 
TRAVEL- 

INCA'S 

CRUISE. 
GRIMM'S 

MARK. 

COUNT 

DEAD MEN TELL 
THE THRONE OF 



Iflmhaai (J* H.). 

Le Ooeux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

"IS 



WAY. 



EP 



ALK. 

EROF 
?* THE 
TTIAC 
STEPS 

r BOY. 

TATE. 

GE AT 

EROF 

:ross. 
rouR. 



\.^ 



JR. 
DVEN- 



^WAR. 
^ATE 
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